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THE WIDER HOPE 


** LIFE’S MYSTERY—deep, restless, as the ocean— 
Hath surged and wailed for ages to and fro ; 
Earth’s generations watch i‘s ceaseless motion 
As in and out its hollow moanings flow. 
Shivering and yearning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in Thee ! 


Life’s sorrows, with inexorable power, 
Sweep desolation o’er this mortal plain ; 
And human loves and hopes fly as the chaff 
Borne by the whirlwind from the ripened grain. 
Ah! when before that blast my hopes all flee, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in Thee! 


Between the mysteries of death and life 
Thou standest, loving, guiding, not explaining ; 
We ask, and Thou art silent; yet we gaze, 
And our charmed hearts forget their drear complaining. 
No crushing fate, no stony destiny, 
O Lamb that hast been slain, we find in Thee ! 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 
The ground-swell that rolls up from other lands, 
From far-off worlds, from dim, eternal shores, 
Whose echo dashes on life’s wave-worn strands, — 
This vague, dark tumult of the inner sea 
Grows calm, grows bright, O risen Lord, in Thee. 


Thy pierced hand guides the mysterious wheels ; 
Thy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown of power ; 
And, when the dread enigma presseth sore, 
Thy patient voice saith, ‘Watch with Me one hour.’ 
As sinks the moaning river in the sea 
{In silver peace, so sinks my soul in Thee!” 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


bew PO: SL TONS.” 


In Four Volumes, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


‘‘We have said enough to show our high opinion 
of Dr. Cox’s volume. I[t is indeed full of sugges- 
tion... . A valuable volume.”— The Spectator. 


‘‘ Here, too, we have the clear, exegetical insight, 
the lucid expository style, the chastened but effec- 
tive eloquence, the high ethical standpoint, which 
secured for the earlier series a well-nigh unanimous 
award of commendation.” —Academy. 


‘‘ When we say that the volume possesses all the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual characteristics 
which have won for its author so distinguished a 
place among the religious teachers of our time. . . 
what further recommendation can be necessary ?”— 
Nonconformist. 


Lonpon : 
T, Fisher UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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How soon it is spoken! but who shall reply? Think how profoundly 
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** PREFATORY NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—JAMES HOGG. 


‘‘THE wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


‘*Ou yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry.” 


TENNYSON. 


‘ THERE’S a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 

There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


There is welcome for the sinner, 
And more graces for the good : 

There is mercy with the Saviour ; 
There is healing in His blood. 


e e ° e e . 


For the love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man’s mind ; 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own. 


There is plentiful redemption 

In the blood that has been shed ; 
There is joy for all the members 

In the sorrows of the Head.” 


From ‘‘ Souls of men, why will ye scatter ?” 
By F. W; Faser, D.D. 


Prob Ack Oh Orion. 


A sHoRT explanation is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand how this book has 
erown. | 

Thirty-seven years ago, while engaged in 
the Editorship of the new series of The 
Instructor (my Father’s Weekly Magazine), I 
had frequent conversations with ‘THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY on matters relating to the Future 
State. 

He reviewed, amidst other problems of the 
soul, our dim knowledge of that momentous 
question—the duration of future punishment, 
to which the yearning human spirit ever turns 
with awe. He dwelt on the great mysteries 
surrounding us, which the children of men 
must be content now to “ see through a glass, 
darkly ;” and the lights and shadows of 
belief, which, age by age, perplex and agitate 


anxious, storm-tossed minds—in their honest 


Xll PREFATORY NOTE. 


endeavour to arrive at the true teaching of 
Scripture. | 

Again and again, during the discussion of 
these solemn and moving subjects, he recurred 
to the interpretation of the expression for 
Etermty, until at length, one day in the 
autumn of 1852, he said to me, “Jf I write 
this, dare you print it?” With a full sense of 
the far-reaching responsibility, I replied, “I 
dare.” Accordingly, the essay which opens 
this volume was written, and soon afterwards 


in the number for the 


published, viz. 
first week of 1853. It attracted much atten- 
tion throughout the English-speaking world, 
and provoked criticism of a very mixed 
nature, privately, and in the Press. Thirty- — 
seven years ago, it will be remembered, the 
rigour of theological opinion, particularly in 
the Modern Athens, operated with a severity 
differmg greatly from what now prevails. I 
will only remark, that I have always felt 
satisfied at having done what lay in my 
power to promote a clear understanding of 
these Greek words, by enabling the dis- 


tinguished author to offer to thoughtful men 


PREFATORY NOTE. Xl 


a contribution so deserving of their attentive 
consideration. 

This remarkable essay—a legacy of De 
QurincEy’s keen intellect and scholarly power— 
has been, perhaps, In some respects, even more 
fully appreciated in the recent literature of 
Eschatology than on its first appearance. | 
refer especially to its influence on the American 
mind,—it having been for a long time widely 


disseminated throughout the United States. 


In November and December 1877, Canon 
FARRAR preached in Westminster Abbey five 
striking sermons which appeared in February 
1878, under the title, Hternal Hope,—a 
volume which excited universal attention in 
theological circles, and amongst thinkers of all 
branches of the Christian Church. The book 
~ has now passed through fourteen editions, of 
which eight appeared in the first year of 
publication. 

Amidst the mass of comment which saw the 
light touching the Canon’s work and its subject, 
the most noteworthy gathering was a group of 


Essays and Strictures, contributed by a number 


X1V PREFATORY NOTE. 


of eminent writers, clerical and lay, of various 
Schools, to the pages of The Contemporary 
Review. 

By the kind assent of these Authors I am 
able to present, in a convenient form, this 
collection of papers—one which, I trust, will 
prove permanently valuable to students of 
Scripture truth and devout speculation. In 
the case of the seven Writers who have now 
passed “‘ within the vail,” [ have received from 
their representatives the concurrence which 
allows me to include the comments in question. 

To Archdeacon Farrar I owe the additional 
kindness of permission to attach from his later 
volume—WMercy and Judgment—those sections 
which show the result of his careful historical 
researches and mature conclusions affecting the 
subject. It is right to state that he has in no | 
way interfered either with the arrangement or 
revision of this matter or his original ‘“‘ Reply.” 

For the Bibliographical Appendix, I am 
chiefly indebted to Mr. G. W. Forrescug, the 
Superintendent of the British Museum Reading 
Room. In addition to what has issued from 
the British Press, the department of Eschato- 


PREFATORY NOTE. XV 


logy has been well kept up at the Museum 
by the judicious purchase of American and 
Continental Works in recent years. Mr. 
Forrescur’s Subject Catalogue (1880-1885), 
published by authority of the Trustees, is a 
valuable labour-saving apparatus, and by his 
courtesy [ include the unpublished “ Continua- 
tions” on this subject to the present date. The 
“Press Marks” attached will facilitate reference 
to the works at our National Library. 

The section of the Appendix drawn from the 
last Edition and Supplement to Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Interature (a work which affords 
evidence of the ability in this field of our 
American cousins), gives a ready key to many 
valuable articles strewn about in fugitive 
literature. 

Proof sheets of the various papers (II. to 
XVII.) have been revised by the Authors or their 
representatives, and, in some cases, emenda- 
tions made to elucidate the text or the writer’s 
position. References in the present tense to 
writers now deceased have not been altered. 
Changes of personal title incident to Kcclesi- 


astical preferment are noted once. 


XV1 PREFATORY NOTE. 


I have to thank the Editor and Proprietors 
of The Contemporary Review for their primary 
assent, which encouraged me to pursue the 

“combination now happily effected by the 
junction of so many copyright interests. | 

The cordial expressions of sympathy with 
my purpose, and the co-operation afforded 
by the able and distinguished men who have 
promoted this object, are extremely gratifying. 
They have sustained me in this somewhat 

arduous attempt to consolidate and preserve 
these varying shades of opinion, entertained by 
serious students of Life and Scripture, on that 
solemn question in which every human being 


is so profoundly concerned. 


JAMES HOGG. 


Easter Day, 1890. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED SCRIPTURAL EXPRESSION FOR 
ATERNITY: 


By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Forty years ago! (or, in all probability, a 
good deal more, for we have already completed 
thirty-seven years from Waterloo, and my 
remembrances upon this subject go back to a 
period lying much behind that great era), I 
used to be annoyed and irritated by the false 
interpretation given to the Greek word aién, 
and given necessarily, therefore, to the adjective 
aionvos as its immediate derivative. It was not 
so much the falsehood of this interpretation, as 
the narrowness of that falsehood, which dis- 
turbed me. There was a glimmer of truth in 
it; and precisely that glimmer it was which 
led the way to a general and obstinate 
misconception of the meaning. The word is 
remarkably situated. It is a Scriptural word, 
and it is also a Greek word; from which the 
inevitable inference is, that we must look for 


1 Written about the close of 1852.—H. 
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it only in the New Testament. Upon any 
question arising of deep, aboriginal, doctrinal 
truth, we have nothing to do with translations. 
Those are but secondary questions, archeeolo- 
gical and critical, upon which we have a 
right to consult the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures known by the name of the 
Septuagint. 

Suffer me to pause at this point for the sake 
of premising an explanation needful to the un- 
learned reader. As the reading public and 
the thanking public is every year outgrowing 
more and more notoriously the mere learned 
public, it becomes every year more and more 
the right of the former public to give the law 
preferably to the latter public, upon all points 
which concern its own separate interests. In 
past generations, no pains were taken to make 
explanations that were not called for by the 
learned public. All other readers were ignored. 
They formed a mob, for whom no provision 
was made. And that many difficulties should 
be left entirely unexplained for them, was 
superciliously assumed to be no fault at all. 
And yet any sensible man, let him be as 
supercilious as he may, must on consideration 
allow that amongst the crowd of unlearned or 
half-learned readers, who have had neither 
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time nor opportunities for what is called “ eru- 
dition” or learned studies, there must always 
lurk a proportion of men that, by constitution 
of mind, and by the bounty of nature, are 
much better fitted for thinking, originally 
more philosophic, and are more capaciously 
endowed, than those who are, by accident of 
position, more learned. Such a natural superi- 
ority certainly takes precedency of a merely 
artificial superiority ; and, therefore, it entitles 
those who possess it to a special consideration. 
Let there be an audience gathered about any 
book of 10,100 readers : it might be fair in these 
days to assume that 10,000 would be in a 
partial sense illiterate, and the remaining 100 
what would be rigorously classed as ‘‘ learned.” 
Now, on such a distribution of the readers, it 
would be a matter of certainty that the most 
powerful intellects would he amongst the 
illiterate 10,000, counting, probably, to 15 to 1 
as against those in the learned minority. The 
inference, therefore, would be, that, in all 
equity, the interest of the unlearned section 
claimed a priority of attention, not merely as 
the more numerous section, but also as, by a 
high probability, the more philosophic. And in 
proportion as this unlearned section widens 
and expands, which every year it does, in that 
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proportion the obligation and cogency of this 
equity strengthens. An attention to the un- 
learned part of an audience, which fifteen years 
ago might have rested upon pure courtesy, 
now rests upon a basis of absolute justice. I 
make this preliminary explanation, in order to 
take away the appearance of caprice from such 
occasional pauses as I may make for the pur- 
pose of clearing up obscurities or difficulties. 
Formerly, in a case of that nature, the learned 
reader would have told me that I was not 
entitled to delay him by elucidations that in 
jus case must be supposed to be superfluous : 
and in such a remonstrance there would once 
have been some equity. The illiterate section 
of the readers might then be fairly assumed as 
present only by accident; as no abiding part 
of the audience; but, like the general public 
in the gallery of the House of Commons, as 
present only by sufferance; and officially in 
any records of the House whatever, utterly 
ignored as existences. At present, half-way 
on our pilgrimage through the nineteenth 
century, I reply to such a learned remonstrant 
—that it gives me pain to annoy him by 
superfluous explanations, but that, unhappily, 
this infliction of tedium upon him is inseparable 
from what has now become a duty to others. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 7 


This being said, I now go on to inform the 
illiterate reader, that the earliest translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures ever made was into 
Greek. It was undertaken on the encourage- 
ment of a learned prince, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
by an Association of Jewish emigrants in 
Alexandria. It was, as the event has shown 
in very many instances, an advantage of a 
rank rising to providential, that such a 
cosmopolitan version of the Hebrew sacred 
Writings should have been made at a moment 
when a rare concurrence of circumstances 
happened to make it possible; such as, for 
example, a king both learned in his tastes and 
liberal in his principles of religious toleration ; 
a language, viz., the Greek, which had already 
become, what for many centuries it continued 
to be, a common language of communication 
for the learned of the whole oixovpé (2.€. In 
effect of the civilised world, viz. Greece, the 
shores of the Euxine, the whole of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, Carthage, and all the dependencies 
of Carthage, finally, and above all, Rome, then 
beginning to loom upon the Western horizon), 
together with all the dependencies of Rome, 
and, briefly, every state and city that adorned 
the imperial islands of the Mediterranean, or 
that glittered like gems in that vast belt of land, 
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roundlyspeaking, 1000 miles in average breadth, 
and in circuit running up to 5000 miles. One 
thousand multiplied into five times 1000, or, 
otherwise expressed, a thousand thousand five 
times repeated, or, otherwise, a million five times 
repeated, briefly, aterritory measuring 5,000,000 
of square miles, or forty-five times the surface of 
our two British islands,—such was the boundless 
domain which this extraordinary act of 
Ptolemy suddenly threw open to the literature 
and spiritual revelation of a little obscure race, 
nestling in a little angle of Asia, scarcely 
visible as a fraction of Syria, buried in the 
broad shadows thrown out on one side by the 
oreat and ancient settlements on the Nile, and 
on the other by the vast empire that for thou- 
sands of years occupied the Tigris and the Euph- 
rates. In the twinkling of an eye, at a sudden 
summons, as it were from the sounding of a 
trumpet, or the Oriental call by a clapping of 
hands, gates are thrown open, which have an 
effect corresponding in grandeur to the effect 
that would arise from the opening of a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, viz. the 
introduction to each other—face to face—of 
two separate infinities. Such a canal would 
suddenly lay open to each other the two great 
oceans of our planet, the Atlantic and the 
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Pacific ; whilst the act of translating nto Greek 
and from Hebrew, that is, transferring out of a 
mysterious cipher as little accessible as Sanscrit, 
and which never would be more accessible 
through any worldly attractions of alliance 
with power and civic grandeur or commerce, 
out of this darkness into the golden light of 
a language the most beautiful, the most 
honoured amongst men, and the most widely 
diffused through a thousand years to come, 
had the immeasurable effect of throwing into 
the great crucible of human speculation, even 
then beginning to ferment, to boil, to overflow 
—that mightiest of all elements for exalting 


the chemistry of philosophy 


grand and, for the 
first time, adequate conceptions of the Deity. 
For, although it is true that, until Eas should 
come—that is, until Christianity should have 
applied its final revelation to the completion of 
this great idea—we could not possess it in its 
total effulgence, it is, however, certain that 
an immense advance was made, a prodigious 
usurpation across the realms of chaos, by the 
grand illuminations of the Hebrew discoveries. 
Too terrifically austere we must presume the 
Hebrew idea to have been; too undeniably it 
had not withdrawn the veil entirely which 
still rested upon the Divine countenance ; so 
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much is involved in the subsequent revela- 
tions of Christianity. But still the advance 
made in reading aright the Divine linea- 
ments had been enormous. God was now a 
Holy Spirit that could not tolerate impurity. 
He was the Fountain of justice, and no 
longer disfigured by any mode of sympathy 
with human caprice or infirmity. And, if a 
frown too awful still rested upon His face, 
making the approach to Him too fearful for 
harmonising with that perfect freedom and 
that childlike love which God seeks in His 
worshippers, it was yet made evident that no 
step for conciliating His favour did or could le 
through any but moral graces. 

Three centuries after this great epoch of the 
publication (for such it was), secured so pro- 
videntially to the Hebrew theology, two learned 
Jews—viz. Josephus and Philo Judzeus—had 
occasion to seek a cosmopolitan utterance for 
that burden of truth (or what they regarded 
as truth) which oppressed the spirit within 
them. 

Once again they found a deliverance from 
the very same freezing imprisonment in an 
unknown language, through the very same 
magical key, viz. the all-pervading language 
of Greece, which carried their communications 
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to the four winds of heaven, and carried them 
precisely amongst the class of men—viz., the 
enlightened and educated class—which pre- 
eminently, if not exclusively, their wish was to 
reach. About one generation after Christ it 
was, when the utter prostration and, politically 
speaking, the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation, threw these two learned Jews 
upon this recourse to the Greek language as 
their final resource, in a condition otherwise of 
absolute hopelessness. Pretty nearly three cen- 
turies before Christ it was (284 years, according 
to the common reckoning), when the first act of 
communication took place between the sealed- 
up literature of Palestine and the Greek 
catholic interpretation. Altogether, we may 
say that 320 years, or somewhere about ten 
generations of men, divided these two memor- 
able acts of intercommunication. Such a 
space of time allows a large range of influence 
and of silent, unconscious operation to the 
vast and potent ideas that brooded over this 
awful Hebrew literature. Too little weight has 
been allowed to the probable contagiousness, 
and to the preternatural shock, of such a 
new and strange philosophy, acting upon the 
jaded and exhausted intellect of the Grecian 
race. 
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We must remember, that precisely this 
particular range of time was that in which 
the Greek systems of philosophy, having 
thoroughly completed their evolution, had 
suffered something of a collapse; and, having 
exhausted their creative energies, began to 
oratify the cravings for novelty by remodellings 
of old forms. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
this very city of Alexandria founded and 
matured this new principle of remodelling 
applied to poetry not less than to philosophy 
and criticism. And, considering the activity of 
this great commercial city and port, which was 
meant to act, and did act, as a centre of com- 
munication between the Hast and the West, it 
is probable that a far greater effect was pro- 
duced by the Greek translation of the Jewish 
Scriptures, in the way of preparing the mind 
of nations for the apprehension of Christianity, 
than has ever been distinctly recognised. 

The silent destruction of books in those cen- 
turies has robbed us of all means for tracing 
innumerable revolutions, that nevertheless, by 
the evidence of results, must have existed. 
Taken, however, with or without this addi- 
tional result, the translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in their most important portions 
must he ranked amongst what are called 
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“‘Providential” events. Such a king—a king 
whose father had been a personal friend of 
Alexander, the mighty civilising conqueror, 
and had shared in the liberalisation connected 
with his vast revolutionary projects for ex- 
tending a higher civilisation over the globe,— 
such a king, conversing with such a language, 
having advantages so absolutely unrivalled ; 
and again, this king and this language con- 
curring with a treasure so supernatural of 
spiritual wisdom as the subject of their minis- 
trations, and all three concurring with political 
events so auspicious—the founding of a new 
and mighty metropolis in Egypt, and the 
silent advance to supreme power amongst men 
of a new empire, martial beyond all precedent 
as regarded means, but not as regarded ends 
—working in all things towards the unity of 
civilisation and the unity of law, so that any 
new impulse, as, for instance, impulse of a new 
religion, was destined to find new facilities for 
its own propagation, resembling electric con- 
ductors, under the unity of government and 
of law,—concurrences like these, so many and 
so strange, justly impress upon this translation, 
the most memorable, because the most in- 
fluential of ail that have ever been accom- 
plished, a character of grandeur that place it 
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on the same level of interest as the building 
of the first or second temple at Jerusalem. 
There is a Greek legend which openly ascribes 
to this translation all the characters of a miracle. 
But, as usually happens, this vulgarising form 
of the miraculous is far less impressive than 
the plain history itself, unfolding its stages 
with the most unpretending historical fidelity. 
Even the Greek language, on which, as the 
natural language of the new Greek dynasty in 
Heypt, the duty of the translation devolved, 
enjoyed a double advantage : first, as being the 
only language then spoken upon earth that 
could diffuse a book over every part of the 
civilised earth ; secondly, as being a language of 
unparalleled power and compass for expressing 
and reproducing effectually all ideas, however 
alien and novel. Even the city, again, in 
which this translation was accomplished, had 
a double dowry of advantages towards such a 
labour, not only as enjoying a large literary 
society, and, in particular, a large Jewish 
society, together with unusual provision in the 
shape of libraries, on a scale probably at that 
time unprecedented, but also as having the 
most extensive machinery then known to 
human experience for publishing, that is, for 
transmitting to foreign capitals all books in 
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the readiest and the cheapest fashion, by means 
of its prodigious shipping. 

Having thus indicated to the unlearned 
reader the particular nature of that interest 
which invests this earliest translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, viz. that, m fact, this 
translation was the earliest publication to the 
human race of a revelation which had previ- 
ously been locked up in a language destined, 
as surely as the Welsh language or the Gaelic, 
to eternal obscurity amongst men, I go on to 
mention that the learned Jews selected for 
this weighty labour happened to be in number 
seventy-two; but, as the Jews systematically 
reject fractions in such cases (whence it is that 
always, in order to express the period of six 
weeks, they say forty days, and not, as strictly 
they should, forty-two days), popularly, the 
translators were called “The Seventy,” for 
which the Latin word is septuaginta. And 
thus in after ages the translators were usually 
indicated as ‘The LXX,” or, if the work and 
not the workmen should be noticed, it was 
cited as The Septuagint. In fact, this earliest 
of Scriptural versions, viz. into Greek, is by 
much the most famous; or, if any other 
approaches it in notoriety, it is the Latin 
translation by St. Jerome, which, in this one 
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point, enjoys even a superior importance, that 
in the Church of Rome it is the authorised 
translation. Evidently, in every Church, it 
must be a matter of primary importance to 
assign the particular version to which that 
Church appeals, and by which, in any contro- 
versy arising, that Church consents to be 
governed. Now, the Jerome version fulfils 
this function for the Romish Church; and 
accordingly, in the sense of being published 
(vulgata), or publicly authorised by that Church, 
it is commonly called The Vulgate. 

But, in a large polemic question, unless, like 
the Romish Church, we uphold a secondary 
inspiration as having secured a special privi- 
leged translation from the possibility of error, 
we cannot refuse an appeal to the Hebrew 
text for the Old Testament, or to the Greek 
text for the New. The word avonios (awvws), . 
as purely Grecian, could not connect itself 
with the Old Testament, unless it were through 
the Septuagint translation into Greek. Now, 
with that version, in any case of controversy, 
none of us, Protestants alike or Roman Catho- 
lics, have anything whatever to do. Contro- 
versially, we can be concerned only with the 
original language of the Scriptures, with its 
actual verbal expressions textually produced. 
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To be liable, therefore, to such a textual 
citation, any Greek word must belong to the 
New Testament. Because, though the word 
might happen to occur in the Septuagint, yet, 
since that is merely a translation, for any of 
us who occupy a controversial place, that is, 
who are bound by the responsibilities, or who 
claim the strict privileges of controversy, the 
Septuagint has no virtual existence. We 
should not be at liberty to allege the Septua- 
gint as any authority, if it happened to 
countenance our own views ; and, consequently, 
we could not be called on to recognise the 
Septuagint in any case where it should happen 
to be against us. I make this preliminary 
caveat, as not caring whether the word aeonzos 
does or does not occur in the Septuagint. 
Hither way, the reader understands that | 
disown the authority of that version as in any 
degree affecting myself. The word which, forty 
years ago, moved my disgust by its servile 
misinterpretation, was a word proper to the 
New Testament ; and any sense which it may 
have received from an Alexandrian Jew in the 
third century before Christ, is no more relevant 
to any criticism that I am now going to sug- 
gest, than is the classical use of the word aeon 
B 
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(awv) familar to the learned in Sophocles or 
Kuripides. 

The reason which gives to this word aeonan 
what I do not scruple to call a dreadful 
importance, is the same reason, and no other, 
which prompted the dishonesty concerned in 
the ordinary interpretation of this word. The 
word happened to connect itself—but that was 
no practical concern of mine; me it had not 
biassed in the one direction, nor should it have 
biassed any just critic in the counter direction 
—happened, I say, to connect itself with the 
ancient dispute upon the duration of future 
punishments. What was meant by the aeonian 
punishments in the next world? Was the 
proper sense of the word eternal, or was it 
not? I, for my part, meddled not, nor upon 
any consideration could have been tempted to 
meddle, with a speculation repellent alike by 
the horror and by the hopeless mystery which 
invest it. Secrets of the prison-house, so 
afflicting to contemplate steadily, and so hope- 
less of solution, there could be no proper 
motive for investigating, unless the investi- 
gation promised a great deal more than it 
could ever accomplish ; and my own feeling as 
to all such problems is, that they vulgarise 
what, left to itself would take its natural 
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station amongst the freezing horrors that Shaks- 
peare dismisses with so potent an expression 
of awe, in a well-known scene of Measure for 
Measure. I reiterate my protest against being 
in any way decoyed into the controversy. 
Perhaps I may have a strong opinion upon 
the subject. But, anticipating the coarse 
discussions into which the slightest entertain- 
ment of such a question would be every 
moment approaching, once for all, out of 
reverential regard for the dignity of human 
nature, | bee permission to decline the con- 
troversy altogether. 

But does this declinature involve any coun- 
tenance to a certain argument which I began 
by rejecting as abominable? Most certainly 
not. That argument runs thus—that the 
ordinary construction of the term aeonan, as 
equivalent to everlasting, could not possibly 
be given up when associated with penal misery 
because in that case, and by the very same 
act, the idea of eternity must be abandoned as 
applicable to the counter-bliss of Paradise. 
Torment and blessedness, it was argued, punish- 
ment and beatification, stood upon the same 
level; the same word it was, the word aeonian, 
which qualified the duration of either; and, 
if eternity in the most rigorous acceptation 
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fell away from the one idea, it must equally 
fall away from the other. Well; be it so. 
But that would not settle the question. It 
might be very painful to renounce a long- 
cherished anticipation; but the necessity of 
doing so could not be received as a sufficient 
reason for adhering to the old unconditional 
use of the word aeoman. The argument is— 
that we must retain the old sense of eternal, 
because else we lose upon one scale what we 
had gained upon the other. But what then ? 
would be the reasonable man’s retort. We are 
not to accept or to reject a new construction 
(if otherwise the more colourable) of the word 
aeonan, simply because the consequences might 
seem such as upon the whole to displease us. 
We may gain nothing; for by the new inter- 
pretation our loss may balance our gain; and 
we may prefer the old arrangement. But 
how monstrous is all this! We are not sum- 
moned as to a choice of two different arrange- 
ments that may suit different tastes, but to a 
grave question as to what zs the sense and 
operation of the word aeonman. Let the 
limitation of the word disturb our previous 
estimate of Paradise, grant that it so disturbs 
that estimate, not the less all such consequences 
leave the dispute exactly where it was; and 
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if a balance of reason can be found for limiting 
the extent of the word aeonian, it will not be 
the less true because it may happen to disturb 
a crotchet of our own. 

Meantime, all this speculation, first and 
last, is pure nonsense. Aeonian does not 
mean eternal; neither does it mean of limited 
duration ; nor would the unsettling of aeonan 
in its old use, as appled to punishment, to 
torment, to misery, etc., carry with it any 
necessary unsettling of the idea in its applica- 
tion to the beatitudes of Paradise. Pause, 
reader ; and thou, my favoured and privileged 
reader, that boastest thyself to be unlearned, 
pause doubly whilst I communicate my views 
as to this remarkable word. 

What is an aeon? In the use and accepta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, it is evidently this, 
viz., the duration or cycle of existence which 
belongs to any object, not individually for 
itself, but universally in right of its genus. 
Kant, for instance, in a little paper which I 
once translated, proposed and debated the 
question as to the age of our planet the Earth. 
What did he mean? Was he to be under- 
stood as asking whether the Earth were half 
a million, -two millions, or three millions of 
years old? Not at all. The probabilities 
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certainly lean, one and all, to the assignment 
of an antiquity greater by many thousands of 
times than that which we have most idly 
supposed ourselves to extract from Scripture, 
which assuredly never meant to approach a 
question so profoundly irrelevant to the great 
purposes of Scripture as any geological specu- 
lation whatsoever. But this was not within 
the field of Kant’s inquiry. What he wished 
to know was simply the exact stage in the 
whole course of her development which the 
Earth at present occupies. Is she still in her 
infancy, for example, or in a stage correspond- 
ing to middle age, or in a stage approaching 
to superannuation? The idea of Kant pre-. 
supposed a certain average duration as belonging 
to a planet of our particular system; and 
supposing this known, or discoverable, and 
that a certain assignable development belonged 
to a planet so circumstanced as ours, then in 
what particular stage of that development may 
we, the tenants of this respectable little planet 
Tellus, reasonably be conceived to stand ? 
Man, again, has a certain aeonian life; 
possibly ranging somewhere about the period 
of seventy years assigned in the Psalms. That 
is, In a State as highly improved as human 
infirmity and the errors of the earth herself, 
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together with the diseases incident to our 
atmosphere, etc., could be supposed to allow, 
possibly the human race might average seventy 
years for each individual. ‘This period would 
in that case represent the ‘‘ aeon” of the indi- 
vidual -Tellurian; but the ‘‘aeon” of the 
Tellurian RACE would probably amount to 
many millions of our earthly years; and it 
would remain an unfathomable mystery, de- 
riving no light at all from the septuagenarian 
‘“aeon” of the individual; though between the 
two aeons I have no doubt that some secret 
link of connection does and must subsist, 
however undiscoverable by human sagacity. 
The crow, the deer, the eagle, etc., are all 
supposed to be long-lived. Some people have 
fancied that in their normal state they tended 
to a period of two! centuries. I myself know 


1] have heard the same normal duration ascribed to the 
tortoise, and one case became imperfectly known to myself 
personally. Somewhere I may have mentioned the case in 
print. These, at any rate, are the facts of the case: A lady 
(by birth a Cowper, of the Whig family, and cousin to the 
poet Cowper ; and, equally with him, related to Dr. Madan, 
Bishop of Peterborough), in the early part of this century, 
mentioned to me that, in the palace at Peterborough, she had 
for years known as a pet of the household a venerable tortoise, 
who bore some inscription on his shell indicating that, from 
1638 to 1643, he had belonged to Archbishop Laud, who (if 
I am not mistaken) held the bishopric of Peterborough before 
he was translated to London, and finally to Canterbury. 
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nothing certain for or against this belief; but, 
supposing the case to be as it is represented, 
then this would be the aeonian period of 
these animals, considered as individuals. 
Among trees, in like manner, the oak, the 
cedar, the yew, are notoriously of very slow 
erowth, and their aeonian period is unusually 
long as regards the individual. What may 
be the aeon of the whole species. is utterly 
unknown. Amongst birds, one species at 
least has become extinct in our own genera- 
tion ; its a@eon was accomplished. So of all the 
fossil species in zoology, which Paleontology 
has revealed. Nothing, in short, throughout 
universal nature, can for a moment be conceived 
to have been resigned to accident for its normal 
aeon. All periods and dates of this order 
belong to the certainties of nature, but also, 
at the same time, to the mysteries of Provi- 
dence. Throughout the Prophets, we are 
uniformly taught that nothing is more below 
the grandeur of Heaven than to assign earthly 
dates in fixing either the revolutions or the 
duration of great events such as prophecy 
would condescend to notice. A day has a 
prophetic meaning, but what sort of day? A 
mysterious expression for a time which has no 
resemblance to a natural day — sometimes 
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comprehending long successions of centuries, 
and alterme its meaning according to the 
object concerned. ‘ A time,” and “ times,” or 
‘half a time ”—“ an acon,” or “‘ aeons of aeons” 
—and other variations of this prophetic language 
(so full of dreadful meaning, but also of doubt 
and perplexity), are all significant. The 
peculiar grandeur of such expressions lies partly 
in the dimness of the approximation to any 
attempt at settling their limits, and still more 
in this, that the conventional character, and 
consequent meanness of ordinary human dates, 
are abandoned in the celestial chronologies. 
Hours and days, or lunations and months, 
have no true or philosophic relation to the 
origin, or duration, or periods of return belong- 
ing to great events, or revolutionary agencies, 
or vast national crimes; but the normal period 
and duration of all acts whatever, the time of 
their emergence, of their agency, or their 
reagency, fall into harmony with the secret 
proportions of a heavenly scale, when they 
belong by mere necessity of their own internal 
constitution to the vital though hidden motions 
that are at work in their own life and manifes- 
tation. Under the old and ordinary view of 
the apocalyptic aceon, which supposed it always 
to mean the same period of time—-mysterious, 
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indeed, and uncertain, as regards our know- 
ledge, but fixed and rigorously certain in the 
secret counsels of God—it was presumed that 
this period, if it lost its character of infinity 
when applied to evil, to criminality, or to 
punishment, must lose it by a corresponding 
necessity equally when applied to happiness 
and the golden aspects of hope. But, on the 
contrary, every object whatsoever, every mode 
of existence, has its own separate and indepen- 
dent aeon. The most thoughtless person must 
be satisfied, on reflection, even apart from the 
express commentary upon this idea furnished 
by the Apocalypse, that every hfe and mode 
of bemg must have hidden within itself the 
secret why of its duration. It is impossible to 
believe of any duration whatever that it is 
determined capriciously. Always it rests upon 
some ground, ancient as hght and darkness, 
though undiscoverable by man. ‘This only is 
discoverable, as a general tendency, that the 
aeon, or generic period of evil, is constantly 
towards a fugitive duration. The azon, it is 
alleged, must always express the same idea, 
whatever that may be ; if it is less than eternity 
for the evil cases, then it must be less for the 
good ones. Doubtless the idea of an aeon is 
in one sense always uniform, always the same, 
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viz., as a tenth or a twelfth is always the same. 
Arithmetic could not exist if any caprice or 


variation affected these ideas —a tenth is 
always more than an eleventh, always less 
than a ninth. But this uniformity of ratio 
and proportion does not hinder but that a 
tenth may now represent a guinea, and next 
moment represent a thousand guineas. The 
exact amount of the duration expressed by an 
aeon depends altogether upon the particular 
subject which yields the aeon. It is, as I 
have said, a radix ; and, like an algebraic square 
root or cube-root, though governed by the 
most rigorous laws of limitation, it must vary 
in obedience to the nature of the particular 
subject whose radix it forms. 

Reader, I take my leave. I have been too 
loitering. I know it, and will make such 
efforts in future to cultivate the sternest 
brevity as nervous distress will allow. Mean- 
time, as the upshot of my speculation, accept 
these three propositions :— 

A, That man (which is in effect every man 
hitherto), who allows himself to infer the 
eternity of evil from the counter eternity of 
good, builds upon the mistake of assigning 
a stationary and mechanic value to the idea 
of an aeon; whereas the very purpose of 
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Scripture in using this word was to evade 
such a value. The word is always varying, 
for the very purpose of keeping it faithful to 
a spiritual identity. The period or duration 
of every object would be an essentially variable 
quantity, were it not mysteriously commen- 
surate to the inner nature of that object as 
laid open to the eyes of God. And thus it 
happens, that everything in this world, possibly 
without a solitary exception, has its own 
separate aeon: how many entities, so many 
aeons. Pa, 

B. But if it be an excess of blindness which 
can overlook the aeonian differences amongst 
even neutral entities, much deeper is that 
blindness which overlooks the separate tenden- 
cies of things evil and things good. Naturally, 
all evil is fugitive and allied to death. 

C. I separately, speaking for myself only, 
profoundly believe that the Scriptures ascribe 
absolute and metaphysical eternity to one 
sole Being, viz., to God; and derivatively to 
all others according to the interest which they 
can plead in God’s favour. Having anchorage 
in God, innumerable entities may possibly be 
admitted to a participation in divine aeon. 
But what interest in the favour of God can 
belong to falsehood, to malignity, to impurity? 
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To invest them with aeonian privileges, is in 
effect, and by its results, to distrust and to 
insult the Deity. Evil would not be evil, it 
it had that power of self-subsistence which 1s 
imputed to it in supposing its aeonian life to 
be co-eternal with that which crowns and 
glorifies the good. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


By THE LATE PROFESSOR J. H. JELLETT 
(Provost of Trinity College, Dublin). 


THE success of a book is often an important 
phenomenon of the age or generation in which 
it appears. Due in part to causes peculiar to no 
place or time, in part, perhaps, to causes which 
may be called accidental, the success of a book 
is often truly indicative of the generation 
which has welcomed it. It is successful, 
partly for its literary merit, partly too for its 
truth; but these causes combined are often 
insufficient to account for the phenomenon. 
It is successful because it discusses some 
question which is just then of surpassing 
interest, or because it gives vivid expression 
to a conception or a belief which is at that 
time present to the minds of men with a more 
than ordinary force. The successful books of 
a generation furnish, therefore, to the histo- 


rian of thought, evidence of the highest value. 
33 C 
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When he has assigned to the genius, the 
learning, and the truthfulness of the author, 
all that is justly due to them, and when he 
has found, as he -will often find, that all 
together were insufficient to produce the 
effect, he will look for the conspiring causes, 
not to the author but to his readers, and may 
thus obtain precious materials for the intellect- 
ual or moral history of the time. 

It 1s not too soon to speak of Canon Farrar’s 
Eternal Hope as a successful book. Short 
as the time is which has elapsed since its 
publication, it has been long enough to leave 
no doubt of the feeling with which the public 
have received it. It is not too soon to call a 
book successful, which ran through its first 
edition in three weeks. 

In seeking the causes of this success, we 
naturally look, in the first place, to the 
intrinsic merits of the book. Among these, 
that which is perhaps most conspicuous is the 
absolute truthfulness of the author. These 
sermons are stamped throughout with that 
kind of eloquence which is inspired by earnest 
conviction, and by that only. They are 
thoroughly Christian in spirit, and it would be 
unjust to call them violent; but they are 
certainly impassioned. The author believes a 
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certain doctrine, against which a large part of 
his book is directed, to be a blot on popular 
Christianity; and this doctrine meets no 
tenderness at his hands. He _ repudiates 
controversy (p. 99); yet if this word be 
understood in its ordinary sense, it seems hard 
to give any other name to a book whose main 
object is to teach men to reject and even 
detest a very common article of belief. But 
his controversial writing, although impas- 
sioned, and sometimes even bitter, is honest 
and truthful. 

Another cause which has contributed in no 
small degree to the popularity of these sermons, 
is the harmony of their central principle with 
a feeling, which is every day gaining a stronger 
hold over the minds of men. Every day 
which passes over religious controversy sees 
increased weight given to the verdict of the 
moral sense upon any doctrine which is pro- 
posed for man’s acceptance. The right of this 
faculty to pronounce, if not decisively, yet 
with very great authority, upon the moral 
character of any asserted truth, and the 
influence which this sentence ought to have 
upon man’s belief, are every day more fully 
acknowledged. Every day sees an increase in 
the number of those who will not consent to 
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receive a doctrine on external evidence only, 
without examination of its moral character. 
Many would give to the moral faculty the 
absolute right to reject as untrue any doctrine 
appearing to it immoral, whatever amount of 
(apparent) Scriptural evidence may be adduced 
in its favour. Indeed, the well-known canon 
of Bishop Butler—that “if in revelation there 
be found any passages the seeming meaning of 
which is contrary to natural religion, we may 
most certainly conclude such seeming meaning 
not to be the real one” "can hardly mean less. 
But, even from many who stop short of this 
conclusion, a controversialist would scarcely 
obtain a hearing who should deny to the 
human mind the right to judge of the intrinsic 
morality of any doctrine which it is asked 
to believe. 

This principle is indeed no new one; we 
have seen that it is at least as old as Bishop 
Butler; but it was probably never so fully and 
generally admitted as it is now. Had it been 
always so, certain theories, which are the 
disgrace of theology, might never have seen 
the light. It is the earnest advocacy of this 
principle which places Canon Farrar’s book in 


1 Analogy, Part 2, chap. i. 
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harmony with a great mass of religious 
thought in the present day. It may fairly be 
called the central principle of his Sermons. 
The popular doctrine of eternal punishment— 
the doctrine that “when we think of the future 
of the human race, we must conceive of a vast 
and burning prison, in which the lost souls of 
millions and millions writhe and shriek for 
ever, tormented in a flame that never will be 
quenched” (p. 55)—is condemned because it 
is repugnant to the moral sense. It is indeed 
true that his most bitter denunciations, clothed 
in language as strong as he can make it, are 
reserved, not for the doctrine itself, but for 
the additions which theologians—those especi- 
ally of the Calvinistic school—have engrafted 
upon it. Yet if these additions to the popular 
belief be examined, it will be found that they 
are in reality no more than two,—namely, the 
dogma of reprobation, and the notion that the 
happiness of the blest is intensified by witness- 
ing the suffering of the damned. All the rest 
which he denounces with such scathing 
eloquence—the frightful pictures drawn by 
Dante and Milton, by Tertullian and Jeremy 
Taylor—do but give definiteness to the 
common creed. Any one who believes that, 
for the great majority of mankind, the future 
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life will be one of endless torture, must, if he 
would realise his belief to himself, draw a 
picture of a like horrible kind. Men’s belief is 
not indeed usually so definite, but, if 1t mean 
anything, it must mean this or something 
like it. | 

It would be impossible to reproduce here 
the author’s discussion of the supposed Serip- 
tural proofs of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment. It must suffice to mention one of these 
supposed proofs which turns upon the meaning 
of the word aidévos in such passages as Matt. 
xxv. 46. It has been contended that, if this 
word, when applied to the punishment of the 
wicked, is to be understood of a limited time, 
the same word, when applied to the happiness 
of the righteous, must be understood with a 
similar limitation. In reply to this argument, 
Canon Farrar remarks, as Mr. Barlow had 
remarked before,’ that if every passage in the 
New Testament in which the word occurs were 
struck out, there would remain ample Scrip- 
tural prouf of the immortality of the righteous. 

But the question may be considered in a 
more general way. Liven if it be conceded 
that, according to the most probable interpre- 


1 Eternal Punishment and Eternal Death, pp. 89, 90. 
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tation of the texts which are supposed to 
contain the doctrine of endless punishment, 
they do contain this doctrine, it may still be 
asked—Does this decide the question? There 
is no infallibility attached to the process of 
interpretation. The reasoning by which the 
inspiration of Scripture itself is ascertained is 
not infallible. Probability is all that we can 
attain to. When, therefore, we find the 
testimony of Scripture, as interpreted by us, 
to be opposed to a moral intuition, the logical 
- dilemma is this: 1. Scripture may be wrong. 
2. Our interpretation of it may be wrong. 
3. The moral intuition may be wrong. The 
canon of Bishop Butler would lead us to prefer 
the second alternative. Popular theology 
invariably prefers the third. The truth seems 
to be, that no absolutely general rule can be 
laid down, although much may be said in 
support of the canon of Bishop Butler. But 
the canon of popular theology is wholly 
indefensible. No faculty of the human mind 
is infallible, and the moral faculty may err like 
the rest. But no faculty is less likely to err. 
A canon which rejects, generally, its decision 
in favour of the decision of the exegetical 
faculty, cannot therefore be justified. 

It remains to inquire what judgment Canon 
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Farrar has himself formed on this great ques- 
tion. Here, it may be observed that his 
classification of the ‘‘main views of eschatology” 
is open to a slight logical objection. As no 
question is made of the final destiny of ‘the 
good,” the views of eschatology which he 
considers can differ only in the position which 
they assign to those who, at the close of their 
earthly life, are not among “‘the good.” These 
views he classes as follows: 1. Universalism, 
or the belief that all men will ultimately be 
saved; Annihilationism (also called Conditional 
Immortality), or the belief that after a finite 
amount of retributive punishment the wicked 
will be destroyed; 3. Purgatory, or the belief 
in an intermediate state of purification ; 4. The 
endless punishment of the wicked. This 
classification is founded on the answer given, 
not to a single question, but to two, one only 
of which is properly eschatological. These 
questions are: 1. What is man’s ultimate 
destiny? 2. Is that destiny decided at the 
close of this life? The third of Canon Farrar’s 
classes depends on the answer given to the 
second or non-eschatological question, and, as 
might be expected, this view is not absolutely 
inconsistent with any of the others. The 
supposition of an intermediate state may 
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co-exist with a belief in either universal 
redemption, annihilation, or endless punish- 
ment. The true division would seem to be 
threefold, as the ultimate fate of all men must 
be either happiness, misery, or annihilation. 
Of these alternatives, Canon Farrar rejects the 
third altogether. He rejects the second, if it 
take the form of inflicted punishment, but not 
if it take the form of the suffering which vice 
brings with it. In this sense he thinks that 
the punishment of sin may be endless. But 
it is never hopeless. The path of repentance 
is never barred. There is no proof that man’s 
probation ends with this life; and therefore, 
although the second alternative may be true, 
wm his sense, yet the first is not impossible; 
nay, there are some indications of its truth. 

- Tt is thus plain that Canon Farrar is not 
dogmatic in his positive teaching; and for this 
no cautious thinker will blame him. His main 
purpose is the repudiation of the popular 
notion of hell. The part of his book which is 
inspired by this purpose, although not contain- 
ing many new thoughts, is marked by a strain 


of indignant eloquence, and will well repay 
perusal. | 


Mh 


BY THE LATE PrRINcIPAL TULLOCH. 


THE question raised in Canon Farrar’s volume, 
ternal Hope, is an intensely interesting one. 
There will always be a peculiar fascination in 
questions pertaining to the future, especially 
in so far as they touch the issues of the great 
mystery of good and evil. The more pro- 
foundly this mystery is felt by thoughtful 
minds, the more in certain moods will they 
crave to penetrate “behind the veil,” and to 
lay hold of something definite on which to 
rest their hopes or fears. The more at the 
same time will all sober minds feel how really 
impenetrable the veil is, and that no heht of 
real knowledge can be carried beyond that 
sphere of time and space which now conditions 
all our powers of knowing. 

If theology had admitted long ago the 
limitations of its knowledge, it would have 
been well for its progress. A true principle of 


Agnosticism, reverently admitted and applied, 
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might have saved it, if not from the assaults 
of the modern principle which passes under 
this name, yet from some of its excesses. A 
more reticent theology might have been spared 
some of the humiliations of a time like ours, 
in which not only the higher but the common 
intelligence passes so reluctantly beyond the 
bounds of experience, and is quietly dropping, 
even from the skirts of its thought, many 
notions once universally received and acknow- 
ledged. The definiteness which medizeval, 
and, hardly less, Protestant theology sought 
to carry into questions which, by their professed 
nature, allowed of no adequate definition, has 
recoiled upon it disastrously, till its right to be 
a branch of knowledge at all has been disputed; 
and the spiritual sphere within which alone it 
finds its function has been denied any reality. 
So extreme a recoil as this will in the end bring 
its own redress; but. there may be ‘‘a bad 
time” before the balance of thought swings 
round again ; and theology is glad to be content, 
like other sciences, with its own sphere of facts, 
and its own order of generalizations. The new 
‘experience theology” of Holland, with all its 
deficiencies, may mark the meeting-ground of 
the modern mind with such a sphere at least as 
real in human experience as any physical or 
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mental series of facts, and claiming no less 
recognition and scientific explanation. ‘This 
theology in the meantime is seeking rest in a 
mere moral idealism; but if the spiritual is 
admitted at all as fact, it will carry with it in 
the long run, as its necessary implicates, the 
old realities, however purified, of Divine 
revelation. 

The good to be got out of all this tendency 
is the deeper appreciation of facts, the closer 
and wider study of all the phenomena of the 
spiritual life, as exhibited in the whole course 
of man’s spiritual history. Religious thought 
must keep near to religious experience, and 
only with great caution stretch its wings 
beyond. Whatever transcends all contact 
with the farthest reaches of this experience 
must be beyond dogmatic affirmation, with 
whatever plausibility or authority it may be 
commended to us. 

It is one of the great excellences of these 
Sermons, and of the interesting letter appended 
to them by Professor Plumptre, to whom they 
are dedicated, that they bring into view the 
principle of experience in dealing with the 
subject. Here, as in other cases, the profound 
though obscure genius of Butler anticipated 
the true order of procedure, viz., that of 
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working onward from the operation of moral 
law in the present life towards any possible 
idea of the future. Seizing clearly the facts of 
good and evil here as verified in the moral 
consciousness, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that these facts will run out in the future as 
they have here begun. Every man will receive 
according to the things which he hath done, 
whether they be good or evil—‘‘in ewxact 
proportion.”  ‘* Every one,” in other words, 
“shall be equitably dealt with.” This is an 
assured principle, Butler maintains, of the 
Divine administration which is by no means to 
be explained away “after it is acknowledged in 
words.” And he adds, “All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in 
the various economy of Providence, would be 
lost, if we would keep in mind that every 
merciful allowance shall be made, and no more 
required of any one than what might have been 
equitably expected of him from the circum- 
stances in which he was placed.” 

The clear hold of this law of moral sequence, 
as embedded in life and building up its 
structure every day in ourselves or in others, 
must prevent all wise and cautious minds no 


1 Analogy, Part 2, chap. vi. 
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less than Butler’s from afhrming that the doom 
of sin may not be irreversible. As no one may 
dare to limit the mercy of God, so no one can 
tell to what awful depths the wickedness of 
man may reach, or what irremediableness of 
punishment may cleave to it “in the way of 
natural consequence.” In its own character 
wickedness possesses no element of cure, nor 
even of exhaustion. It grows by what it feeds 
on, and shows sometimes a portentous power 
of self-development. It may make a hell upon 
earth; and that therefore it may make a hell 
in the future everlasting as itself, he must be a 
rash man who would deny. This the essential 
tendency of evil, when left to itself,—to 
intensify, to accumulate, and perpetuate its 
own misery,—is what makes the weak point in 
all schemes of Universalism or Restorationism. 
Like so many optimist theories, the idea that 
all men shall become good and be saved at last is 
opposed by the course of experience here. The 
hard facts of the present life are all against it, 
and how are we to judge of the future but by 
the present? Supposing even that new 
influences of good were brought to bear upon 
the human will, who can “estimate the 
hardening effect of obstinate persistence in evil, 
and the power of the human will to resist the 
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law and repel the love of God?” Out of the 
very excess of love there sometimes comes a 
greater bitterness of hatred; out of the very 
light of good, a deeper darkness of evil. To 
assert, therefore, in the face of Scripture and 
experience, that ‘all men will be saved,” is to 
make a very hardy assertion. About all such 
optimism there is a tinge of unreality. It 
may please the benevolent, but it can hardly 
satisfy the really thoughtful mind. 

The theory of Conditional Immortality is 
vitiated by the same absence of supporting 
facts. It hangs in the air like so many of the 
older theories of theology—an imaginary 
hypothesis invented to explain difficulties, and 
not an induction resting on any basis of 
experience. It may or may not be true as a 
mere speculation. ‘There can be no means of 
verifying, or even approximating to the verifica- 
tion of such an hypothesis, and the attempt to 
rest it on the letter of Scripture argues a 
misunderstanding of the idea of Revelation, 
more fatal because less excusable than the old 
literalism from which theology has suffered so 
much. ‘Rigid literalism,’ as Canon Farrar 
says, ‘is absolutely fatal to any true knowledge 
of Scripture.” And one of the most eloquent 
passages of the third Sermon is devoted to a 
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denunciation of the abuses which have sprung 
from a mere mechanical manipulation of Scrip- 
tural texts. 

It is mainly by a higher and broader inter- 
pretation of the usual texts which have been 
employed on the subject that the author 
attempts to set aside what he calls the 
“common” or “popular” view of Future 
Punishment, not in favour of any new theory 
—this he distinctly repudiates—but in favour 
of an indefinite trust in the Divine mercy 
springing out of our ignorance of the future. 


“ Those,” he says, “ whose faith must have a broader basis 
than the halting reconciliation of ambiguous and opposing 
texts; they who grieve at the dark shadows flung by human 
theologians athwart God’s light ; they who believe that reason, 
and conscience, and experience, as well as Scripture, are books 
of God which must have a direct voice in those great decisions ; 
they will not be so ready to snatch God’s thunder into their 
own wretched and feeble hands; they will lay their mouths 
in the dust rather than make sad the hearts which God hath 
not made sad ; they will take into account the grand principles 
which dominate through Scripture no less than its isolated 
expressions ; and, undeterred by the base and feeble notion that 
virtue would be impossible without the horrors of an endless 
hell, they will declare their hope and trust—if it be not per- 
mitted us to go so far into this matter as belief and confidence— 
that even after death, through the infinite mercy of the loving 
Father, many of the dead shall be alive again, and the lost be 
found.” 


We quote this single passage for two reasons 


—hbecause it gives the reader as clear a state- 
D 
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ment as we can find of Canon Farrar’s own 
views on the subject of his volume, and because 
it indicates the tone of his treatment of the 
subject throughout. We do not venture to 
discuss either the one or the other. We have 
only said so much from a very general point of 
view, because it is the general line of thought 
raised by such discussions, rather than any 
special conclusion on one side or another, that 
interests us. Theories of one sort or another 
have done their work in theology—they have 
deepened thought; they have awakened con- 
science; they have led men to ‘search the 
Scriptures,” if after a too narrow fashion. But 
they have also been fruitful in mischief, as the 
frequent product of false philosophy or a too 
ingenious logic. ‘They have aimed at a wisdom 
above Revelation, a gnosis higher than that 
which maketh wise unto salvation. In so far 
as Canon Farrar’s volume points to “a more 
excellent way,” in reference to the great subject 
of future retribution, it is worthy of all praise. 
Its careful and enlightened discussion of the 
Scriptural terms associated with the subject, 
and which have played so sad and undue a part 
in its history, must convince all intelligent 
readers what need there is for caution and 
modesty of affirmation. /No virtue is so 
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constantly needed in theology as modesty— 
none, unhappily, is so constantly wanting. To 
a certain class of minds, theological modesty is 
supposed to indicate unfaithfulness, paltering 
with a double purpose. It is strange but true 
that, when the way is dark and the issues truly 
awful, most men will rather make a bold leap 
in the dark than a cavtious and reticent 
advance. They must know something positive, 
even if they fill their mind with emptiness, 
with notions which will often no more bear 


analysis than the terms of a contradictory pro- 
position. | 

Canon Farrar’s earnestness will do good if it 
make many only try to realise what they 
mean when they use glibly phrases of awful 
import. ‘To make religious thought more real 
cannot be anything but a blessing to a time 
like ours, or to any time. He would have 
done even more good in this way, in our 
opinion, if he had not emphasised with so many 
dark strokes of rhetoric what he means by the 
‘popular view.” He should have remembered 
that the creed of no Church is responsible for 
the extravagances with which this view has 
been somehow set forth, from the frightful 
picture in the close of Tertullian’s treatise 
De Spectaculis to the choice horrors which 
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he quotes from Mr. Spurgeon. The spheres of 
theology and of popular rhetoric—the rhetoric 
even of an Augustine or a Jeremy ‘Taylor—are 
quite apart. The caution which should always 
guide the induction of the one cannot be 
looked for in the other. ‘The preacher has his 
own great function ; he must rouse and pene- 
trate,—at times he must startle and appal. 
But Christian theology must not be made 
responsible for the pictures of the pulpit, and 
still less of the devotional manual, whether it 
be Jesuitical or Evangelical. | 
This might form Canon Farrar’s excuse for 
the too vehement sway of his own rhetoric, and 
the excess of his colour here and there. The 
volume is a volume of Sermons; but the 
vehement tone is not confined to the Sermons. 
It runs over into Preface and Excursus. A 
calmer and even a fairer tone towards what 
has hitherto been the “ popular view,” would 
have been more satisfactory. For, after all, 
the word “ endless,” of which it made so much, 
was not designed to cover more than the 
original Scriptural expression, whatever may 
be zts true meaning. It was a mistranslation 
more than a ‘“lie;” and the idea of Divine 
authority, rather than any love for ‘crude 
and glaring travesty,” explains its place in 
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past theology. Vehemence is a mighty 
weapon in the hands of the preacher; but it 


weakens the analysis of the critic, and blunts 
the genuine insight and tolerance of judgment 
which even the extravagances of Christian 
thought may claim from us. 
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Canon Farrar rightly condemns the practice 
isolated texts torn 
from the context,’ and not “on the whole 


cé 


of building doctrines on 


- scope and tenor of revelation.” Few practices 
are more blameworthy, but of these, one is that 
of setting up doctrines without any texts to 
found them upon. ‘The negative design of 
Canon Farrar’s volume is to do away with the 
doctrine of eternal punishment; but its one 
positive design is to set up a Purgatory that 
is not Romish. And we believe that his only 
serious attempt to show that, according to 
Holy Scripture, any such Purgatory has an 
existence, rests upon the isolated text touch- 
ing the spirits in prison, reinforced by the 
text from the Creed touching the descent into 
hell. 

First invoking general principles, Canon 
Farrar strongly invokes also history and ex- 


perience. What, then, according to him, are 
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the general principles recognised in the Bible 
as those on which our Creator governs all 
things? He does not tell us. What, again, 
according to him, are the general principles on 
which it is shown by history and experience 
that our own world is governed? He does 
not tell us. He makes no assertion that 
history and experience teach that our world is 
governed on what we may call the painless 
principle,—that is, on the principle that the 
Creator, being perfectly benevolent, will never 
inflict pain on the creature; nor any assertion 
that Holy Scripture declares such to be the 
principle whereon He does govern. Neither 
does Canon Farrar assert that history and ex- 
perience have shown that among men _ benevo- 
lent government requires that all penalties, for — 
whatever offence, should be terminable; or 
that Holy Scripture declares that to be a 
euiding principle of the government of God 
over both men and angels. But much of 
Canon Farrar’s book will have to be recast 
should the day ever come when he recognises, 
with full consciousness, the fact, and the con- 
sequences of the fact, that these principles are 
not recorded in experience, not enunciated in 
Holy Scripture, but are contrary to the whole 
scope and tenor of one and the other. 
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Canon Farrar over and over again uncon- 
sciously assumes that the Universe ought to 
have been governed on the principle that the 
Ruler would never inflict pain on the subject. 
To Canon Farrar there may be something in a 
distinction between inflicting and causing to 
be inflicted, or in modern jargon, between 
inflicting by “interference” and inflicting as 
“a natural consequence.” ‘To us these are 
dialectic distinctions, not moral; distinctions 
of mode, not of intent; of contrivance, not 
of polity. So, while to Canon Farrar the dis- 
tinction between inflicting physical pain and 
other pain seems to have much to do with the 
cruelty involved, to us when pain has to be 
inflicted, whether from ill-will or good-will, if 
cruel at all, the cruelty of inflicting an equal 
amount of pain, by physical rather than by 
other means, is not greater as compared with 
less, but is simply grosser cruelty as compared 
with more refined. 

Canon Farrar never, indeed, says that it is 
an established fact in historical science that 
causing pain implies a delight in suffering ; but 
he declaims as if nobody could doubt it. He 
never says plainly that inflicting punishment 
implies cruelty, but he declaims as if that were 
an accepted certainty. Numerous expressions, 
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even explicit ones, occur in direct contra- 
diction to the assumptions here indicated. 
Nevertheless, the assumptions underlie the 
current of thought. 

That province in the government of God on 
~ which Dr. Farrar fixes his attention, is the rule 
maintained over men beyond the grave. In 
judging of what that must be, he seldom seeks 
cuidance in the rule maintained amongst us 
on this side of the grave. He has to assume 
that the latter does proceed on the principle 
of rewards and punishments; but, on the 
other hand, he would sometimes appear to 
assume that a perfectly benevolent govern- 
ment would not resort to either of these 
expedients, against both of which objections 
can be raised. He does not for guidance turn 
at all to the palmary instance of Holy Writ— 
the procedure in the case of angels; nor to 
the cardinal fact there revealed that a younger 
race and an elder, the first inhabiting only 
this world though destined for another, the 
second inhabiting another world though con- 
versant with this, the one consisting of spirits 
housed in flesh, the other of spirits not so 
housed, act and react one upon the other, and 
are, as to government, dealt with on common 
principles by a common Ruler. 
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Canon Farrar does not deny the existence of 
punishment. He is not at all times uncon- 
scious of the fact that 1t may be merciful, 
though, perhaps, he means merciful only to 
the offender, not in the wider sense in which 
punishment, without mercy to the doer of a 
wrong, may be saving mercy to the sufferer of 
the wrong, and protecting mercy to the com- 
munity. Canon Farrar thinks he relieves the 
character of the Ruler from charges of cruelty 
by intimating that He does not inflict the 
tortures—say those of deliriwm tremens— 
‘attached ”—by whom ?—to certain acts, but 
that we ourselves inflict them. Though Canon 
Farrar vehemently denies that all who die im- 
penitent suffer eternal punishment, he does 
not deny, he only wishes he could absolutely 
deny, that any do. But this admission, and it 
seems to be a real admission, reduces to—we 
know not what— pages and pages of hot 
epithets. He does not believe that the 
doctrine of the final salvation of all the wicked 
is firmly established. He treats the doctrine 
of the annihilation of spirits as incapable of 
proof. In the language of his own Church, he 
calls the Romish doctrine of Purgatory “a 
fond thing vainly invented.” But he holds 
that not the substantive “ Purgatory,” but 
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the adjective ‘* Romish,” expresses all that was 
invented. He enthusiastically preaches, as a 
orand amelioration of the universe and adorn- 
ment of the faith, a Purgatory that is not 
Romish—a place or state after death of discip- 
line somewhat penal, perhaps, but essentially 
purifying, whence all who under the discipline 
repent, pass to Heaven. This Purgatory not 
Romish is, so far as we can make out, substan- 
tially Greek, much resembling that taught by 
Plato in the “Gorgias” and the “ Pheedo.” 
As to sin being put away by pain, and not by 
the grace and spirit of God, the doctrine of 
Canon Farrar holds closer to the Greek one 
than to the Romish corruption of it. Plato 
held that only by suffermg could sin be 
separated from the soul. Rome holds that 
it is partly by suffering, and partly by the 
suffrages of survivors. Canon Farrar deliber- 
ately teaches that men who “pray, love, 
agonize, and strive to creep ever nearer to the 
light,” may nevertheless so die that they will 
“have to be purified in that Gehenna of 
eeonian fire.” Here he is more Romish than 
Greek. Plato would have counted these 
among the better souls, bound for the Isles of 
the Blessed ; though not among the rare ones, 


answering to the “saimts” of Canon Farrar, 
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whom Plato carries to still brighter abodes. 
Canon Farrar, however, joins Rome in follow- 
ing the Greeks in dividing men at death into 
the good, the bad, and the mixed, rather than, 
as Moses and the Prophets, as Christ and the 
Apostles divide them, all being in one sense 
mixed, ultimately into the wicked and the 
just. 

Canon Farrar almost invariably couples with 
the doctrine of eternal punishment that of 
reprobation. Some may take the impression 
that he fancies that the two doctrines were 
first united in the Reformed Churches. The 
opening sentence in Calmet’s Dissertation on 
Predestination tells a very different tale. But 
multitudes of Protestants who believe that the 
Lord Jesus, the most loving, but by far the 
most alarming, of all the Teachers in the 
Bible, taught in many forms, negative and 
positive, that they who will not repent will 
suffer an endless penalty, do not believe in 
reprobation, in necessity, in a judgment of 
any man by a light he never had, or in the 
final ruin of the majority of our race. They 
dare not say that any soul that prays, loves, 
and turns towards the light, will have to pass 
through a Gehenna of sonian fire. They 
proclaim for all such mercy unstinted and 
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without reserve. Tor purification they look 
not at all to torture, but only to the blood 
shed by the Lord Jesus, and to the Spirit of 
God. For them human pains after death 
exist not, except for the finally impenitent, 
and only as punishment. 

One of Canon Farrar’s general principles is 
‘“God’s severity is all love.” If so, the con- 
verse follows, that the love of God is some- 
times severity. What, then, becomes of all 
the notions that punishment implies cruelty ? 
Suppose a monster in power wishing to fill 
London with horrors; how could he more 
speedily effect his purpose than if, professing 
fatherly love for all, he issued an edict simply 
enacting, ‘‘ Punishment is abolished; and no one 
shall in person, goods, or repute suffer for any 
deed done.” Canon Farrar, however uninten- 
tionally, has so employed learning and 
eloquence as to confound in the popular 
apprehension the malignant part played by 
personal cruelty and private revenge with the 
beneficent office of public punishment. He 
overlooks the fact that correction and revenge, 
both personal affairs, may be fully enacted 
between two persons alone. A father govern- 
ing one child may rule on principles impossible 
to a father governing two, still more to one 
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governing ten, and still more to one governing 
a tribe. A father might resolve that as to 
Cain all that was wrong should come right, 
but how as to Abel already killed? how as to 
all others who had lives to lose? Canon 
Farrar overlooks the fact that punishment 
proper is not a personal matter, but one of 
public obligation and interest. ‘‘Not,” said 
St. Paul, speaking of his solemn act of judgment, 
“for his cause that did the wrong, nor for his 
cause that suffered the wrong,” but for the 
cause of the common weal. 

When what is called punishment is merely 
correction, it carries with it demonstration 
that pain may be inflicted even from personal 
goodwill. But whenever it aims at rectifying 
dangerous dispositions in others besides the 
one “corrected,” then the goodwill is not 
primarily personal, but public; and the degree 
of the pain inflicted is no measure of cruelty, 
but of care for the general good. So also when 
punishment is deterrent. But the great end 
of punishment is protection, and at this end 
Canon Farrar hardly glances. Among mortals 
punishment is not only the fence of all rights 
and happiness, but of existence itself. Abolish 
punishment, and you spill out life by a thou- 
sand gurgling sluices. So greatly is the 
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protective end of punishment the paramount 
one, that in grave cases it becomes the only 
one. In the “Crito” the sense of this truth 
felt by Socrates is displayed with almost 
Biblical grandeur. His penalty was not just ; 
it was not terminable; 1t was not capable of 
being repaired to him, his friends, or his chil- 
dren. But he would not flee; no, sooner perish 
Socrates than perish law, was, in effect, the 
word of the wise man. 

Canon Farrar does not seem to be very 
cautious in invoking history and experience 
in support of government by terminable 
penalties exclusively. What government has 
ever given a guarantee beforehand to all 
offenders that after a time all consequences of 
their offence shall cease, and that they shall 
not on account of it have anything more to 
suffer? Does past experience point to the 
conclusion that the effect of such a guarantee 
would be beneficent? Would it not be 
malignant? Among mortals, however, the 
uncertainty of life, the fear of death, the awe 
of a higher judge, would in part restrain the 
evil effect of prospective impunity. But how 
if both immortality and prospective impunity 
were assured? Might not a system of 
terminable penalties lead to an interminable 
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repetition of offences, necessitating ever new 
punishments for fresh transgressors? May 
not Plato, in firmly fixing on the “incurable” 
as monuments of terrible suffering for ever, no 
longer for their own correction, but as an 
example, a warning to others, have better 
interpreted the plans of a benevolence that 
covers all ages and all worlds than do they 
who insist that every offender must have 
eventual impunity? The latter supposition, 
pushed to its consequences, requires that 
wrong should never be allowed; for if only 
forgiven, the reparation is, we repeat, to Cain, 
not to Abel. Here we come in face of the 
problem of problems, the origin of evil, the 
permission of wrong, the toleration of the 
wicked, what Butler calls “the mystery of 
God, the great mystery of His suffering vice 
and confusion to prevail.” In all his impetuous 
flights Canon Farrar barely grazes the surface 
of that mystery, like a bird skimming over a 
still but unfathomable deep. 
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V. 
By THE LATE REv. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 


THosE who have taken any fair measure of the 
wrong which the Kingdom of Heaven has suf- 
fered in all ages at the hands of its scribes 
and priests, will not wonder at the fervid, and 
indeed passionate, eloquence with which Canon 
Farrar pleads against the most terrible of all 
the dogmas by which they have distorted the 
righteousness of the Divine government, and 
clouded the glory of the Divine love. Such 
a book as Canon Farrar’s ternal Hope is 
deeply significant. Some of us have been for 
years witnessing against the doctrine of ever- 
lasting torment, as horrible in itself, even 
according to Calvin’s confession, and staining 
with deep dishonour the justice as well as the 
love of God. But we have been as “ 
crying in the wilderness,” compared with the 
testimony which is uplifted by one who speaks 
with the weight of ecclesiastical dignity, and 
from the high places of the Anglican Church. 
67 
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When a man of Canon Farrar’s position and 
influence feels himself so pressed in spirit to 
preach the Eternal Hope that he can no longer 
forbear, and gives forth a work so charged with 
intense conviction as this, the controversy 
enters on a new phase, and is manifestly 
nearer to its end. 

I do not attempt to criticise Canon Farrar’s 
book in detail, for this simple reason. I have 
myself been led, under the pressure of the 
same influences, to very much the same con- 
clusions, which I published three years ago, 
in an examination of The Doctrine of Anni- 
hilation in the Inght of the Gospel of Love, 
and J could but repeat what I then expressed. 
I can only rejoice at finding that the conclu- 
sions to which I was then led, after much 
anxious thought, and under a very painful 
sense of responsibility, are sustained by the 
high authority and the ample learning of the 
eminent writer who has pleaded so eloquently 
for the Eternal Hope. Like Canon Farrar, 
I am unable to accept the dogma of the Uni- 
versalists, after full consideration of the learned 
and impressive arguments which I have read 
upon the subject. I believe too deeply in the 
sacredness of human freedom to accept a 
doctrine which seems to me to set an im- 
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perative bound to its decisions ; nor can I find 
it set forth, in any clear, developed form, in the 
vision of the future which is revealed in the 
Word of God. But I hold, and each year I 
seem to hold more firmly, that the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord cannot be 
the one Divine power in the universe which, 
for man at any rate, is paralyzed by the hand 
of Death. Justice, holiness, fidelity to truth, 
wrath against sin,—these, we are told, and we 
joyfully believe, live on and rule through all 
eternity; but one thing, if this awful dogma be 
true, Death paralyzes—the hand of the Divine 
love. And this, when it is once fairly looked 
at in the light of Seripture and of reason, is 
blankly incredible. Whatever else may or may 
not work on through eternity, we are bound 
to believe that the love which moved the 
Father to redeem the world at such infinite 
cost, must work on, while there is one pang in 
the universe, born of sin, which can touch the 
Divine pity, or one wretched prodigal in rags 
and hunger far from the home and the heart 
of God. And while we know the wrath of God 
against evil, which is a dread reality, though 
always within the sphere of His love, and see 
that sin can only be purged through terrible 
pain, we have the right to clasp to our hearts 
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all the hope that can grow out of the assurance, 
that so long as the God who zs Love lives and 
reigns, the mercy which redeemed the world 
must be the regnant power through all the 
ages and in all the spheres. This surely must 
be the meaning of the vision of “the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne,” bearing visibly 
the symbols of the Cross and Passion. All that 
the Cross symbolizes is there represented as 
exalted to the throne of universal dominion, 
the vital centre of the Divine order of the 
universe, ‘‘for ever and for ever.” 

Kternal Hope! It expresses, in brief, the 
words with which I closed the treatise to which 
I have referred : “I plead for the hope of the 
destruction of the work of the devil in the 
universe, by the salvation of all that bears the 
trace of the touch of the hand of God. Sin 
withered under the curse of the souls that were 
once its victims; the devil spoiled of his dark 
dominion, not by the fiat of omnipotent will, 
but by the hand of omnipotent love. Hell 
destroyed; Christ triumphant; gathering the 
spoils of His Cross and Passion here and in all 
the worlds.” This is the Eternal Hope. The 
term is happily chosen, and the book will be 
as “olad tidings of great joy” to many a sad 
and burdened heart; justifying as it does the 
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soul’s deepest convictions and most passionate 
longings, by the best thoughts of the world’s 
wisest teachers in all generations; by the 
valuable heht which it sheds on the ideas and 
the beliefs of the generation to which the 
Gospel was first preached; and by the true 
meaning of the Word of God, which it ably 
expounds. ‘The textual criticism is of great 
value; it forms, too, an important feature of a 
work of great interest, which should be read in 
connection with this—Salvator Mundi, by 
the Rev. Samuel Cox. 

And now that we are emerging from the 
terrible shadow of this doctrine, we look back 
with a shudder, and ask ourselves, How was it 
possible that Christian men should believe it, 
and should connect such unutterable horrors 
with the administration of a Being who has 
given to us, in Calvary, the measure of His 
love? How could it ever be preached as a 
leading feature of the Gospel of the Kingdom 
to mankind? And there is another and 
darker question behind. The Christian world 
having believed and preached it all these ages, 
dare we wonder that Christendom is so little 
like a Kingdom of Heaven? In order to get 
light on these questions, it is needful to 
remember that the doctrine grew pari passu 
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with sacerdotal ideas. It is emphatically the 
dogma, of the priest, which he has wielded, and 
mainly with no base purpose, as a means of 
influence over men. It gave to him a ready 
and powerful means of terrorismg a rough 
and brutal generation, and with what awful 
force he used it the students of medieval 
literature will very well understand. But it 
would have defeated its own end, and become 
powerless through excess of horror, but for 
the priestly “‘ power of the keys.” There were 
always the sacraments, the priest’s absolution, 
and the great purgatorial discipline between 
the human soul and the naked terror during 
the medizval period; and so men were not 
afraid to paint out in the most loathsome and 
harrowing forms the physical torments of the 
damned, because they had a ready refuge to 
offer in the very mild condition of submission 
to the direction of the Church, which is the 
Christian attitude of soul in the judgment of 
Rome. And I venture to think that the same 
sacerdotal leaven in the Anglican Church has 
exercised the same influence, and has in some 
measure mitigated the sharp pressure of the 
doctrine on the hearts and consciences of its 
members; while we of the Evangelical Non- 
conformist Churches have felt it in its full 
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force. We retain the Augustinian doctrine in 
its most explicit form, and we preach that the 
doom of the impenitent sinner is “ everlasting 
burning.” No priestly word or act is recog- 
nised in our Churches which can mitigate for 
a moment “ the horrible decree ;” and the only 
“way of escape,” as we are fond of phrasing 
it, is by what is constantly represented as a 
terribly narrow and difficult path. It is here, 
in the Churches which inherit the Puritan 
traditions, that the grisly form of the terror 
is to be seen. Canon Farrar has quoted some 
truly awful passages from President Edwards. 
[ have quoted others in the work to which I 
have referred. But it is only fair to remember 
the anguish of mind which these doctrines 
inflicted on those who felt bound to preach 
them. They agonized in spirit until they felt 
sure that, if God’s glory and the good of man 
demanded it, they were ready themselves to 
endure to the utmost what they believed that 
God was purposed to inflict on the great mass 
of mankind. 

But the idea could only hold a hardly-dis- 
puted sway while the conception of the Divine 
order of the universe, which Augustine deve- 
lopes in the De Civitate Der, was supreme— 
the two great households of light and of 
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darkness in dire, constant, and _ hopeless 
antagonism. Calvinism is essentially a fight- 
ing creed; grand in its affirmations for all 
time, but in its negations and anathemas 
possible only in an age of stern strife between 
hopelessly irreconcilable antagonists, in which 
the sufferings of the beaten stir grim satisfac- 
tion, like the pains of traitors overthrown in 
war. Moreover, in ages when high-handed 
despotism was the normal form of government, 
men were more able, without a revulsion of 
horror, to connect stern, tyrannous methods 
with the rule of God. 

But when the idea of the one great family 
of man, in which the saints were to be the 
ministers to the sinners, began to steal into 
human hearts largely through that great 
uprising of the human which is known as the 
Revolution, and which had deeper roots than is 
commonly suspected in the Word of God, men 
began to feel more sharply the incompatibility 
of this terrible dogma with the very first 
principles of the Gospel. New and ,benign 
ideas of the duty of a ruler, and his relation to 
the ruled, have been winning their way during 
these last generations, and are now accepted 
throughout the civilised world. Looking 
from earthly to heavenly things, men are 
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forced to ask themselves, What rule is this 
which the Church through all these ages has 
been setting before Christendom as Divine ? 
Great searchings of heart and stirrings of 
conscience are inevitable under such con- 
ditions. Let us thank God that they are 
breaking forth benignly in such works as 
these. How terribly Europe has been brutal- 
ised by the pictures of torture with which, 
from Beda down to Orcagna, medieval his- 
torlans, preachers, painters, and poets made it 
familiar, one hardly dares to estimate. How 
many generations will pass before the hold on 
man’s nobler nature, which has been lost by 
the Gospel of Terror, will be regained by the 
Gospel of Love! 
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VI. 
By THE Rey. JOHN HUNT, D.D. 


Ir there be any doctrine ever taught in the 
name of Christianity which can claim to be 
really Catholic, it is the doctrine of never- 
ending punishment. This has been believed 
by the majority of Christians in all ages, in 
all Churches, and, with very insignificant 
exceptions, of all sects. Fathers, Schoolmen, 
and Reformers, zealous Roman Catholics and 
ardent Protestants, have agreed that this is 
an undeniable portion of the Catholic faith. 
We cannot deny that it is a Catholic doctrine, 
but is it Christian? Dr. Farrar says that the 
Scriptures, interpreted in the light of “‘ modern 
criticism,” are “absolutely silent” as to “ end- 
less torture.” Like transubstantiation and 
many other Catholic doctrines, it is founded 
on taking literally words which were never 
intended to have a literal meaning. 

It is a vast triumph for ‘‘ modern criticism,” 


if it has overthrown the interpretation which 
v7 
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the great body of Christians in all ages have 
put on certain passages of Scripture. This, 
however, is but one symptom of the revolution 
which is overtaking the theology which has 
long sheltered itself under the name of Catholic 
or orthodox. It comes finally to the long- 
disputed question of authority or reason— 
whether we are to believe doctrines because of 
the Catholic consent of ages and generations, 
or if our belief is to be regulated by the results 
of investigation ? 

The party of progress in the Church of 
England, to which Dr. Farrar belongs, receives 
as a certain truth the axiom of Bishop Butler, 
that “reason is the only faculty whereby we 
have to judge of anything, even of revelation 
itself.” If, then, any doctrine taught in the 
name of Christianity is not reasonable, there 
is so far a presumption that it is not really a 
doctrine of revelation. Moreover, as the doc- 
trines of Christianity are, on Butler’s principle, 
part of the evidence of its being a Divine 
revelation, the existence in Christianity of the 
doctrine of endless punishment would go a 
long way to invalidate its claim to be of 
Divine origin. The argument is, reason tells 
us that the doctrine of endless punishment is 
incompatible with the justice and mercy of 
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God, and therefore cannot be Divine. At- 
tempts have been made to answer this argu- 
ment by considerations drawn from the 
existence of evil, from present suffering, from 
the incapacity of human reason to judge of 
God’s doings, and from our ignorance of the 
whole scheme of the Divine government. But 
the capacity of man to judge of God’s justice 
is everywhere assumed in the Bible; the faith 
that He will do right in the end is a neces- 
sary part of our belief in God at all; and the 
case of present evil and suffering is alto- 
gether different from that of evil and suffering 
' which shall never end. All present irregu- 
larities may be put right; God has before 
Him a whole eternity in which He can rectify 
the wrongs of this present life, but the very 
terms “endless evil and suffermg” preclude 
the possibility of their ever being so rectified 
as to be compatible with the Divine attributes 
of justice and mercy. In this case the subject 
is within the competence of man to judge, for 
he is told that endless suffering is to depend 
on his actions in this present life, and reason 
declares that nothing which the worst of men 
could possibly do within the compass of his 
threescore and ten years could possibly de- 
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serve such a punishment as the endless tor- 
ment of Catholic or orthodox theology. 

We lay an emphasis on the word Catholic, 
for some of those who claim this appellation as 
the antithesis of Protestant have of late been 
trying to charge the awful hell on those who, 
at the Reformation, are said to have departed 
from the Catholic faith. Dr. Farrar seems 
partly to have admitted their plea; but the 
whole argument rests on the clumsy invention 
of purgatory, which is to purify by physical 
torments, not the lost, but the souls that are 
not sufficiently pure to enter into Paradise. 
There still exists the awful hell for the lost, 
which is as conspicuous in the Romish Church 
as it ever was in any Protestant community. 
To take the Roman Catholic books that first 
come to our hands, here is a passage from 
Bouhour’s Meditations, translated in a book of 
devotion for English Roman Catholics :— 


“What misery can be equal to that of being miserable so 
long as God shall be God? . . . These unhappy children 
of wrath not only suffer during eternity, but they suffer 
eternity during each moment of their existence. Eternity is 
engraven on the flames which torment them ; it makes a part 
of all their sufferings; it is ever present to their minds. O 
tormenting thought! O miserable condition! To burn for 
ever ! to weep for ever! to rage for ever !” 


Here is another passage from the Meditations 
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of St. Francis de Sales, which are printed in 
the Garden of the Soul :— 


‘Represent to yourself a dark city all burning and stink- 
ing with fire and brimstone. . . . The damned are in the 
depth of hell within this woeful city, where they suffer un- 
speakable torments in all their senses and members. 
Consider above all the eternity of their pains, which above all 
things makes hell intolerable.” 

To those who are really lost the Church of 
Rome, no more than orthodox Protestants, 
allows the possibility of amendment after this 
present life. | 

To reject endless punishment 1s to overturn 
the foundation of the whole system of theo- 
logy which is known as Catholic, but it is also 
to remove what to many is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of believing Christianity. 
The great question then is, Can it be done 
fairly, or can modern criticism really prove 
that the Scriptures are silent concerning never- 
ending punishment? The remark is made by 
old Thomas Hobbes, that though hell fire may 
be everlasting, those cast into it may not 
remain in it everlastingly. This is an ingeni- 
ous solution of a pressing difficulty, but when 
ingenuity is necessary there is always ground 
for suspicion. Some have supposed that the 
wicked will be annihilated, or, in other words, 
that immortality will be granted only to them 
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that repent and amend. But this is a sup- 
position which has no foundation in Scripture, 
and, like the other, is ingeniously invented to 
meet a difficulty. Restitution, or the ultimate 
salvation of all men, is the most reasonable 
hypothesis, and the one which could appeal to 
most passages of Scripture in the way of in- 
direct intimation, but it cannot be said to be 
clearly taught in the New Testament. 

To the English reader of the Bible the 
plainest and most obvious doctrine concerning 
the future punishment of the wicked is that it 
shall be endless, in a place called hell, and 
with fire and brimstone; and the strongest 
words are those of Christ Himself, where He 
says of the wicked, that “their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.” Awful 
words to our ears when coming with the full 
meaning which they now convey to us. But 
had they this meaning when Christ spoke 
them? Did they convey this meaning to 
those who first heard them? This is surely a 
legitimate inguiry, and the meaning which 
Christ intended must be the proper meaning. 
Can a worm that never dies mean anything 
else but a worm that never dies? Can fire 
that is never to be quenched mean anything 
but fire that is never to be quenched? Cer- 
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tainly not, if we must take them literally, but 
does the discourse admit of this? A worm 
and a fire are material. It may be said that 
though they are only emblematic, yet they 
must mean that whatever the suffering is, it 
must be never-ending. And this would have 
been, so far as we can see, a fair inference: 
but it happens that Christ took the words 
from the last verse of Isaiah, where the refer- 
ence is to material bodies and to a temporal 
punishment—in which case the worm cannot 
be literally never-dying, nor the fire unquench- 
able. Why should they be taken literally 
when spoken by Christ, if they are not to be 
taken literally, as obviously they cannot be, 
so far as duration is concerned, when used by 
Isaiah ? 

Dr. Farrar mamtains that “hell” and 
“damnation” had not, when the Bible was 
translated, the terrible meanmg which they 
have now. This may be partly true, but it 
cannot be doubted that the idea of a place of 
endless torment was familar to the translators. 
Damnation has evidently changed its meaning 
for the worse. But the really important word 
is “eternal.” The Greek aidvws may or may 
not be translated “everlasting.” It is used 
in many places in the Bible where it cannot 
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mean endless, and its etymological meaning is 
the opposite of everlasting. The Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his notes to 
Archer Butler’s Lectures (vol. 11. 182), points 
out a passage in Plato which no critic before 
had noticed, in which aidvos 1s used as the 
antithesis of eternal. The word, however, was 
also used by the later philosophers, as Philo, 
Plotinus, and other Neo-Platonists, to mean 
eternal, not in the sense of having anything 
to do with duration, but as expressing the 
plenitude of being, in agreement with Spinoza’s 
definition of eternity, “per eternitatem wn- 
telligo ipsam eaistentiam.” If we could 
suppose that Christ spoke the language of 
philosophy, and that the discourses in the 
fourth Gospel are reported literally, we might 
fairly conclude that by ‘“‘eternal life” He 
meant absolute existence. The opposite of 
this—eternal death—would then be a mere 
negation, not suffering marked by any degree 
of duration, but the deprivation of absolute or 
real existence. 

Etymology, metaphysics, and we may say, 
for the convenience of the argument, the fourth 
Gospel, may all be left out of the controversy; 
and the sole question to be settled is what 
Christ meant to say when He spoke of the 
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future punishment of the wicked. The proper 
answer seems to be that He did not intend to 
convey any idea, either of the real nature or of 
the duration of the punishment. It was some- 
thing so awful that the strongest metaphors 
with which the minds of His hearers were 
familiar were used to describe it; but. still 
they were metaphors, and all taken from things 
temporal and material. The Bible, in fact, 
never introduces us to heaven or hell but 
under material figures, just as it rarely speaks 
of God except under the likeness of man, or 
with attributes which are in part common to 
God and man. And the reason of this pro- 
bably is, that the multitude of men have no 
capacity for anything beyond this. Christ’s 
language addressed to the multitude was 
metaphorical, and not literal. The judgment 
of God against sin is terrible, but the details of 
that judgment may not be definitely revealed, 
and we may not have capacities for under- 
standing such a revelation if it were made. 

We are thus, in the end, left to reason as to 
the duration of punishment, and reason has 
ever rebelled against the Catholic faith in 
never-ending suffering. In unbelievers, in 
rational apologists, and in Catholic saints and 
theologians, there has been in some form an 
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objection to this belief, or a mitigation which 
went a long way to neutralize it. To all it is 
manifest that there is no such difference 
between the very best and the very worst of 
men, as that one should have a never-ending 
felicity, and the other be trampled under the 
feet of devils in never-ending torment. The 
distinction of baptized or unbaptized, Christian 
or heathen, Catholic or heretic, elect or 
reprobate, are all insufficient to make a 
difference so vast as that between heaven and 
hell, as commonly understood. And when we 
look at men as they actually are, the chief 
differences between them have depended on 
the circumstances of their birth, education, 
companions, and natural temperament; and 
when they die, the multitude, as Mr. Wilson, 
of Great Staughton, somewhere says, are “ger- 
minal souls.” They are too bad for heaven, 
and too good for hell. Some may deserve 
many stripes, but others only a few. And 
that this is admitted by those who tenaciously 
cling to never-ending suffering is proved by 
the general reception of the doctrine of 
different degrees of rewards and punishments 
in a future life. Professor Plumptre, in a 
letter to Dr. Farrar, quotes remarkable passages 
on this subject from Butler and Paley; but he 
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will also find the same doctrine as exactly 
stated in John Wesley’s sermons. The idea 
that great revivalist preachers have owed their 
success to preaching the terrors of hell is 
exploded. They preached terror much less 
than is generally believed, and their success 
was not owing to this, but to their awakening 
the moral sense which found a hell wherever 
there was sin. 


VTS 
By THE LATE REv. RICHARD F,. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 


Canon Farrar’s volume of Sermons is one 
of four noticeable books which have recently 
appeared, in conjunction with many pamph- 
lets, wherein the popular theology, as well 
of the Roman and Anglican Churches as of 
most Protestant communions, in respect of 
the condition of souls beyond the grave, is 
challenged or disputed. The three others are 
the Rev. Andrew Jukes’s Restitution of All 
Things, the Rev. Samuel Cox’s Salvator 
Mundt, and Mr. Edward White’s Infe in 
Christ. 

I think that all dispassionate readers of these 
four works must come to agreement on one 
point, if no more—namely, that in the last 
three they are brought face to face with trained 
theologians, with men from whose conclusions 
they may indeed be constrained to differ 
widely, yet whose method and matter they 


must recognise as belonging to the sphere 
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of scientific divinity. But in Canon Farrar’s 
Sermons the amateur and neophyte is visible 
throughout; and the discourses themselves, 
while always cultured, often—perhaps too 
often—ornate, and sometimes impassioned, 
yet seldom rise to the dignity of sustained 
argument, or even of accurate thought, and 
never attain the level of matured theological 
knowledge. ‘They are, to borrow a simile from 
forensic practice, declamatory appeals to a jury 
rather than reasoned pleadings before a judge ; 
and although the preface and appendices are 
somewhat more chastened in style and more 
exact in method, yet they, too, exhibit a 
fragmentary and tentative character which is 
eminently unsatisfying, but which, it must in 
justice be said, the author apologetically 
confesses. 

Nevertheless, these very defects have their 
value in the present state of the controversy 
with which the Sermons deal; for they supply 
ample proof that it has passed out of the 
domain of dead scholastic dialectics, and has 
entered into that of burning questions, to which 
the intellect and conscience of all thinking 
Christian men are imperatively demanding 
some prompt and unfaltering answer; and 
further, make it sufficiently plain that the 
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answer which the popular theology has been 
tendering for centuries past will not be 
accepted much longer. 

I disclaim any desire to uphold that 
theology (which I have never aided in pro- 
pagating) when pointing out what seem to me 
certain flaws in Canon Farrar’s method and 
statements ; since, were I obliged to choose, I 
should prefer ranging myself at his side, rather 
than with Pinamonti, or even with Mr. E. 
H. Bickersteth, whose comparatively softened 
view appears in his remarkable poem, ‘“ Yester- 
day, To-day, and For Ever.” 

The most salient defect, then, in these 
Sermons is that they do little more than pull 
down. That is often a most necessary process, 
and all dwellers in crowded cities know full 
well how great is the gain in the mere sweep- 
ing away of noisome fever-dens, even if their 
sites be left bare and desolate, with no whole- 
some dwellings nor pleasant gardens to occupy 
them. And there is no question in my mind, 
at any rate, as to the imperative necessity of 
demolishing, and that speedily, the hyper- 
Augustinianism which still lingers amongst 
us. But we cannot wisely leave huge vacant 
spaces, like the wastes within the walls of 
Rome and of Constantinople, in men’s minds, 
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where once were some definite notions as to 
one of the most momentous topics which can 
exercise thought; and this is what Canon 
Farrar has practically, albeit undesignedly, 
done. There is much force in Mr. Cox’s plea 
that the very limitations of our knowledge, 
and that ambiguity of the Scriptural in- 
dications which is admitted by all impartial 
scholars, must act in restraint of our construct- 
ing a complete and consistent theory which 
may be proffered as a full answer to inquiry, a 
convincing substitute for the discredited 
hypothesis; but Mr. Cox himself, not less 
than Mr. Jukes and Mr. White, does endeavour 
to set some positive teaching in the place of 
that which he seeks to displace. I can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that the majority of those 
who heard Canon Farrar’s sermons must have 
gone away with a much clearer notion as to 
what he denied than as to what he asserted 
and wished them to believe. And if so, he 
discharged no more than one-half of a teacher’s 
function. It admits of no reasonable doubt 
that the popular theology is a very ineffective 
deterrent from sin, and that for exactly the 
same reason as caused the practical failure 
of the English penal code before Romilly 


softened it—namely, that as judges and juries 
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often then combined against the evidence to 
acquit culprits, rather than inflict the dis- 
proportionate penalty of death for minor 
offences, an element of great uncertainty was 
introduced into the law, and almost perfect 
impunity attended many serious crimes, so 


a risk 
obviated by the juster incidence of the present 
code, which is more certain, though milder. 
So, too, when men are taught that God has 
only one penalty in His code—that of ever- 
lasting damnation—they cannot believe that 
He will invariably inflict 1t, and each hopes to 


that they were actually encouraged 


get off altogether, not realising that every sin 
must be chastised. Canon Farrar has scarcely 
given this latter notion adequate prominence, 
though subordinately mentioning it, and so 
far has not supplied a clear deterrent for lower 
natures—an error from which Mr. Jukes is 
quite free. To my mind, further, even his 
destructive argument is not put on the 
soundest basis. There is not sufficient stress 
laid anywhere on the cardinal fact that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament contain two 
parallel, and often seemingly contradictory, 
sets of statements as to the Last Things; one 
of which, even after being sifted jealously by 
hostile criticism, does make for the popular 
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theology, and another which more than implies 
a full restoration, and the final victory of good 
over evil. Itis as difficult to do justice to the 
inquiry if the evidence for the first half of 
these conflicting declarations be minimised, as 
it has proved to be when the second half is 
wholly disregarded; and on Canon Farrar’s 
hypothesis, it seems almost impossible to 
account for the origin and spread of the 
popular theology at all. Unless it had a great 
deal more to go on than he is willing to allow, 
it could scarcely have arisen and maintained 
its position so long within the Christian 
Church. 

The second point which is insufficiently 
illustrated, being indeed quite absent from the 
Sermons, and merely relegated to a casual note 
in one of the appendices, is the absence of any 
formulated decree of the Church Catholic in 
favour of everlasting punishment. That the 
question was raised and debated we know; 
that an attempt was made to procure a formal 
condemnation of Origen’s doctrine on this head 
we know also; but the effort failed, and the 
question remains an open one to this day. 
There is a great significance in the fact that in 
the simplest of our symbols, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and in the most universal of them, the 
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Niceeno-Constantinopolitan, we are called on 
to express our belief in the life, but not in the 
death, tocome. And although the Athanasian 
Hymn may obviously be quoted adversely, it 
is to be noticed that it restricts itself in its 
closing verses to the citation of the exact 
words of Scripture, and does not undertake to 
gloss them for us, so that it can hardly be 
alleced as an interpretation. Dr. Farrar 
might very fitly have pointed out, in reply to 
the argument from the long prevalence of the 
popular theology in the Church, that an equal 
or greater prescription exists in favour of the 
tenet of Verbal Inspiration, which no Biblical 
scholar of repute now holds, since even those 
who declare that if we had the authentic text 
of every passage before us, each tittle of it 
would be infallibly and divinely true, do not 
assert that such a text exists for any one book 
of Scripture. But this tenet, hke that of end- 
less punishment, has never been formulated by 
the Church, and makes no part of any 
Conciliar decree or any Christian creed. This 
important fact ought to have been given 
prominence in connection with the proof 
tendered that St. Gregory Nyssen, and other 
eminent Fathers of an earlier date, followed 
the milder view, because it establishes that 
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their opinion is still, to say the least of it, 
tenable, and has not been excluded, like some 
ante-Nicene phraseology on other points, by 
subsequent authoritative explanations or rul- 
ings. Dr. Farrar, while most usefully drawing 
attention to the unfamiliar fact that the Jewish 
Church has no tradition whatever in favour of 
endless punishment, has failed to group visibly 
with it that other fact, that Prayers for the 
Dead passed without break from Judaism 
into Christianity; so that, when once the 
true historical position of Christianity, as a 
continuous development of Judaism, is fully 
realised, the milder view seems antecedently 
more likely to be a part of the original deposit 
of the Gospel than the harsher one. 

Another point where Dr. Farrar has under- 
stated his case, at the same time that he seems 
to lay almost undue stress on it, is his discus- 
sion, at pp. XxXxiv, xxxv, 77, 78, and 80, 81, of 
the true meaning of the crucial word aidvws, 
where he appears to exclude that meaning of 
infinity which it unquestionably often has, e.g. 
Hod. m5 (Sob axxxi we + sa. Keer 
19, ete. It is not enough to say that this 
term is confessedly ambiguous, without also 
saying that there are several Greek words per- 
fectly free from any ambiguity, whose meaning 
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of “endless” cannot be disputed, and which not 
only might, but almost certainly would, have 
been used had the Apostles and Evangelists 
designed to enforce that idea. Such are 
ateXcUTaos, arépavTos, GAdvaTos, draveTos, dévaos, drELpos, 
perhaps 8mvexjs, all of which are noticeably 
absent from the New Testament in this con- 
nection, as also are és deé and dvev réAovs—a Cir- 
cumstance which does not seem to have been 
adequately pressed hitherto. 

Beyond the negative statements of Dr. 
Farrar, there is, as already implied, a lack of 
positive ones. He does, indeed, in one place 
(p. Xvi) just shrink from asserting Universal- 
ism, but he seems to accept it fully at p. 89; 
while his argument, if it may be so called, 
against Conditional Immortality, or Annihila- 
tionism, amounts to little more than that he 
does not like it. The real difhculties of 
Universalism—the metaphysical objection that 
it militates against the existence of free-will, 
and the consequent possibility of a volition 
of evil through eternity (especially in the case 
of evil spirits), and the moral objection that it 
fails to realise the true nature and effects of 
sin—he scarcely touches ; and the chief objec- 
tion to Annihilationism—its assertion of re- 


trograde action on God’s part, as reversing the 
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process of creation—he does not touch at all. 
In fact, his mind, untramed in theology, and 
indeed in logic, as yet has reached only the 
stage of revolt; and even his pleas against the 
popular teaching, corroborative as they may 
be of sounder arguments, do not get beyond 
the & priori stage, and are open to the 
rejoinder that they avoid rather than solve 
difficulties. He has not, for example, more 
than distantly glanced at two cogent pleas 
severally urged by Mr. Jukes (who, by-the- 
bye, is an Anglican clergyman, not a Noncon- 
formist, as Dr. Farrar reckons him), and by 
Mr. White —namely, that if the popular 
theology be true, then Christ has been com- 
pletely defeated by Satan in the contest for 
the souls of men, since incomparably the 
larger spoils of battle rest with the latter ; 
and the Incarnation has not affected the ulti- 
mate nature and destinies of mankind in 
general. So, again, while justly blaming the 
Reformers for tampering with the deposit of 
primitive Christianity, and for darkening the 
counsel of God by discontinuing prayers for 
the dead, he has quite failed to note the reason 
why Protestant teaching has for the most part, 
till the rise of Universalism, been so much 
harsher than Roman Catholic theology. The 
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answer lies not in the mere denial of a purga- 
tory, but in the abandonment by both Luther 
and Calvin of the ancient Christian doctrine of 
the Fall, and their substitution of a new 
theory for it. Catholics teach that the Fall 
deprived man of a certain supernatural grace 
which insured the due balance of his complex 
nature, and that he thereupon became wholly 
disorganized, and lable to find his higher 
will dominated by the lower, but was still the 
same creature, having good freely mixed with 
his evil. Luther and Calvin, on the other 
hand, fundamentally at one in their teaching, 
despite their marked surface differences, main- 
tained that man by falling became a mere mass 
of absolute evil, without the smallest admixture 
of good, and even with no capacity for being 
developed into something better, so that he 
could be saved only by the legal fiction of the 
imputed righteousness of another, or else by 
the arbitrary favour of an autocratic decree, in 
each case quite irrespective of any personal 
equation, since even his virtues are only 
splendid sins. Once grant so much, and all 
mankind necessarily falls into the category of 
those whom all but the most extreme Univer- 
salists recognise as possible subjects of ever- 
lasting punishment—namely, such as have so 
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wallowed in deliberate and wanton evil, that 
they have left nothing upon which, so to speak, 
even Omnipotence itself can work, so that 
there is no injustice in sentencing them to 
reap as they have sown. 

But this monstrous teaching is false to the 
Bible, and also to all our moral sense and 
practical experience. We know that there is 
good as well as evil in man, and we may not 
call good evil to support a theory. And when 
once we recognise the germ of good in even 
the most wicked men, we are faced by this 
difficulty in the popular theology, that it 
assumes God to permit, if not to force, this 
good to be overpowered and assimilated by 
the evil in contact with it, and thereby con- 
tradicts the frequent analogy in the Old 
Testament borrowed from the smelting of ores. 
The metallurgist does not throw away nor 
destroy even “ reprobate silver” (Jer. vi. 30), 
but purges it from its dross in his fiery fur- 
nace, drawing the purified metal thence to be 
wrought into costly fabrics (Isa. 1. 25 ; Ezek. 
Ex 18-23:5,Zech: xu. 313 Mal. 11.3) 5ebut 
God is, on this hypothesis, a less capable 
workman. 

Another fruitful source of error which Canon 
Farrar has failed to point out is the popular 
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teaching as to this life being a state of pro- 
bation, a solitary chance, failure in which in- 
volves destruction, just as with us gun-barrels 
which cannot pass the test in the proof-house 
are invariably condemned, broken up, and 
cast into the fire—but only to be forged 
anew. ‘There is no warrant in Scripture for 
this current opinion, which in truth necessitates 
a denial of God’s foreknowledge, as not being 
able to trust His own work, nor to predict how 
it will turn out till He has tested it. He does 
indeed try and prove, but it is in the way of 
education and purgation, not of inquiry. 
“ When He hath tried me, I shall come forth 
as gold” (Job xxui. 10). ‘Behold, I will 
melt them, and try them” (Jer. ix. 7). Once 
grasp the notion that we have only one life 
given us to live, and that death is a mere 
episode in it, so that this world is but a 
lower class in God’s school, and another stage 
of education in our unbroken personality 
and life beyond the grave awaits us in the 
intermediate state, whether that stage be 
downwards or upwards, according as we have 
used our opportunities here, and the whole 
scheme of redemption shows clearer. 

Once more, Canon Farrar is not happy in 
his rejoinder to the argument urged even by 
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Mr. Keble, and repeated only a few days ago 
by Canon Ryle,! that to cast a doubt on the 
endlessness of punishment is to invalidate the 
argument for the endlessness of bliss, since 
both rest on exactly the same Biblical sanc- 
tions. There are three replies, cumulatively 
exhaustive, which he has failed to adduce. 
First, assuming the fact to be really so, there 
is all the difference caused by the rejoicing 
trust and confidence of the redeemed in the 
living protection of God in that City from 
which evil is for ever banished, and into 
which, consequently, temptation cannot make 
its way. Next, the fact is not, as alleged, that 
they do rest on the same Biblical sanctions, 
because though there is very much in Scrip- 
ture which implies the termination of evil and 
the universal prevalence of good, there is very 
little to show for the everlasting duration of 
death, sin, and misery, and nothing whatever 
which can be made to hint at the possibility 
of another revolution, and the return of evil 
to power. Thirdly, the difference of the two 
eternities, hell and heaven, consists in the 
presence or absence of God. Let us put a 


1 Now Bishop of Liverpool. This was first published in 
1878. 
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for each of these eternities or seons, and @ to 
denote Him. ‘The assertion of the equality 
of the two, then, is that « + 6=a—96, which 
can stand only if @=0, the postulate of 
atheism. 

Lastly, albeit Canon Farrar’s forte is illus- 
tration, and argument his weak point, he has 
missed the opportunity of bringing a powerful 
sidelight to bear on that part of the popular 
theology which teaches that man’s doom is 
irreversibly fixed at the moment of death, and 
that, if he be unrepentant at that particular 
instant of time, he is lost for ever. It is, that 
this view puts God on a moral level with the 
devisers of the most savagely malignant re- 
venge known to history—the deed known in 
Italy as la gran vendetta. This differs from 
ordinary assassinations, in that the murderer 
does not strike his victim down at any time 
feasible, but dogs his steps till he finds him 
fresh from the committal of some sin accounted 
mortal in Roman Catholic theology, and then 
slays him before he has had a moment for 
repentance or confession, so as to insure his 
damnation as well as his death. When a hired 
bravo executes this vengeance, he exacts a 
much higher price than the ordinary tariff for 
his services. The horror with which we read of 
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such a crime ought to make us all careful lest 
we should give our assent to the teaching 
which predicates it, only on an infinitely 
vaster scale, of the just and merciful God. 


VIII. 


By THE Rev. EDWARD WHITE 
(Author of Life in Christ—A Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the 


Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the 
Conditions of Human Immortality). 
CANON Farrar’s Sermons, as the Spectator 
truly afhrmed, are highly rhetorical; but I 
do not assent to the additional criticism that 
this quality diminishes their theological value. 
When, as in the present case, the rhetoric 
blazes up from a great depth of spiritual 
emotion, a zeal for God as the intelligibly just 
Judge of mankind—whether in its details of 
belief this zeal be less or more according to 
knowledge —the tremendous force of the 
language employed seems more helpful to wise 
and reverent thought on such a subject than 
would be the cold-blooded style of ordinary 
theological discussion. At all events, it is 
refreshing, just for once, to listen to a preacher 
who almost shook Westminster Abbey with 
the volcanic storm of his indignation in attack- 
ing what he holds to be the mendaciwm men- 


daciorwm of Protestant divinity. 
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With Canon Farrar’s earnest protest against 
confounding the good and evil principles in 
the universe [ inwardly agree; believing, 
further, that the final, if indirect, result of this 
unconventional explosion of moral passion will 
be to awaken more serious thought on the 
present quality and future results of human 
conduct than has been known in our generation. 
Nevertheless, looking at the question here 
treated from the standpoint of the belief that 
redemption regards man’s eternal being, as 
well as his blessedness, Canon Farrar’s argu- 
ment seems to me neither to rest on a quite 
solid basis, nor to reach a safe conclusion. All 
arguments respecting the future destinies of 
men which are restricted to the question of 
personal retribution, or to speculations on the 
Divine Character as involved in that retribution, 
must fail in solidity, and fail in reaching or 
overmastering the deep-seated scepticism of 
this generation, because failing in breadth of 
justice towards both biological and biblical 
science. Man’s destiny in the future cannot 
be satisfactorily determined, on the ground 
either of reason or revelation, apart from 
previous study of man’s nature as a whole; 
and the Divine communications on that destiny 
cannot be rightly apprehended apart from 
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an understanding of their psychological and 
physical bases. Canon Farrar seems to start 
on his quest after truth in eschatology, as do 
both the more pronounced Universalists and 
the believers in endless suffering, from the 
assumption of the immortality of the soul; not 
simply from belief in its conceivable tempo- 
rary survival, as the butterfly survives the 
chrysalis without being immortal, but in its 
absolute eternity in all cases, under the in- 
tention of God. Now, this natural eternity 
of souls appears to me to be confounded with 
a possible temporary survival, and, as a posi- 
tive dogma, to be destitute of all evidence 
from nature or revelation. It is, in fact, the 
mpatov Wetdos Which confuses all questions per- 
taining to the relations of God and man; it 
hinders men from rightly understanding the 
meaning and end of the Divine Incarnation, 
thereby concealing the glory of the Son of God 
as the “ Life-giving Spirit;” and, finally, it 
tempts to the assertion of the doctrines either 
of universal salvation or of eternal suffering, 
both of which contradict, at least, the more 
obvious signification of ordinary Biblical lan- 
guage on the everlasting destruction of men 
who refuse to submit to the moral government 


of God. 
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I know that this denial of absolute immor- 
tality in mankind threatens an enormous 
revolution in popular thought, especially in 
England, where the belief in the immortal soul 
stands on a level of certitude with that of the 
existence of God. In France the alarm, from 
the prevalence of materialism, is not so great. 
Yet even in England the measure of the shock 
depends on the persons who cause it. This 
denial is listened to, indeed, with anger when 
it proceeds from Christian theologians. But 
when it comes, even in its most extreme form, 
from scientific biologists of the first rank, 
who, after careful study of the phenomena of 
brain-production and mind-evolution through- 
out living nature, and of the phenomena of 
waste and destruction in unfinished organisms, 
declare it to be the height of absurdity to 
maintain that the vital principle of every single 
human germ, born or unborn, which reaches 
some undefined point of development, must 
live as long as the Creator Himself,—why, 
even the theological public listens in placid 
or respectful silence. A similar opinion is 
received almost with reverent sympathy, when 
it is represented, by Mr. Rhys-Davids, in the 
Contemporary, as the faith of four hundred 
and eighty millions of Buddhists, all piously 
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and sorrowfully toiling towards Nirvana, or 
extinction of individual being, on the other 
side of the continent of Asia. It is only when 
the mortality of the ‘‘soul” is maintained as a 
Christian dogma that it is dismissed, even by 
Canon Farrar, with indignation, as an opinion 
too debasing even to be considered with atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, I must declare my stead- 
fast consent to this conclusion, holding it 
not only for truth in ontology and biology, 
but also to be the basis on which Redemption 
proceeds from first to last. ‘Tripartite man, 
we are taught, was created “in God’s image ;” 
he never was ‘‘a beast of the field ;” he was 
formed in sublime relations with the Infinite. 
But his ascent from the lower plane of ter- 
restrial mortality into assured immortal life de- 
pended on continued spiritual union with God, 
on voluntary subjection of the created to the 
Uncreated Will. That original purpose having 
been defeated by the action of infernal powers, 
and the prospect of life eternal vanishing 
through sin, restoration to “ eternal hope” was 
possible only through a supernatural action of 
grace above law, involving a union of the 
Divine and Human natures in the person of 
Christ, and an inward and outward transfor- 
mative change in the individual man, bestow- 
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ing a “second birth” of both soul and body, 
in spiritual renewal and physical resurrection. 
So that unless men are born twice they will 
die twice. They must be “born again” or 
die the ‘‘second death.” This, briefly stated, 
I take to be the drift of the Christian Reve- 
lation ; and to describe this, as Canon Farrar 
does, as a “doctrine of Annihilationism,” is 
as unreasonable as it would be so to describe 
some curative system introduced in order to 
save men’s lives, if they will receive it, in a 
land where all were dying of fever or confluent 
small-pox. 

It will be seen at once that all questions of 
human salvation, and of the future punishment 
of the ‘‘second death,” assume wholly new 
aspects under such connected biological and 
theological views. What comes into promin- 
ence now, as the ground of hope for the end- 
less future, is not the deathless nature of man, 
but the gift of God in the deathless nature of 
the Eternal Son, the Incarnate Life and Love; 
whose Person as Divine, and whose work in 
immortalising men, form the two subjects of 
that Fourth Gospel which is the chief glory of 
the Scriptures. What comes into prominence 
now is the action of that “ Life-giving Spirit” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45), which operates on men under 
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all various degrees of knowledge, in uniting 
them to Christ, “the Life of the world,” and 
extends in some specified cases its gracious 
energy beyond the grave. 

Under such views, wholly rejected by Dr. 
Farrar, yet strangely harmonising with the 
results of science in all departments, one is led 
to protest urgently against that old Origenist 
misapplication of the words “ the letter killeth” 
(used by St. Paul to describe the destructive 
action of law) to which Canon Farrar lends 
his distinct approval,—a misapplication which 
makes a special virtue of non-natural interpre- 
tation, leading to the demand for some figura- 
tive sense to be imposed on the three most 
important series of terms in the records of 
Revelation: firstly, on all those which attri- 
bute man’s eternal life to the Divine Incarna- 
tion, and restrict such endless life to the 
twice-born sons of God; secondly, on those 
which denounce death, destruction of body 
and soul, and extermination, to wicked men ; 
and lastly, on those which declare that doom 
to be final and eternal. Thus it comes to 
pass, as has been shown at length elsewhere, 
that the very terms employed by Plato in 
the Phedon, and used for four hundred years 
before the Gospel, through the Greek-speaking 
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world, to denote the extinction of life, are in 
the New Testament wrested from their obvious 
and historical meaning, in obedience to some 
imagined requirement of the sacred dialect, or 
some still more stringent requirement of a 
metaphysic resolved on maintaining the abso- 
lute eternity of one part of man’s mortal 
nature. 

Canon Farrar supports the popular allega- 
tion that, under this scheme of more literal 
interpretation, the wicked would be raised 
from the dead “only that they may be tor- 
mented and destroyed.” But, indeed, this is 
to lose sight of the truth that the primary 
object of the Resurrection, in all cases, is 
represented in Scripture not simply as retri- 
bution, but, as Professor Stokes of Cambridge 
observes, as the visible vindication of the 
Divine Justice, in the historical ‘‘ manifesta- 
tion” of every individual human character, so 
that what God does with every man will satisfy 
the conscience of the universe. And the doc- 
trine of the final destruction of the unrepenting 
remnant of God-rejecting men resolves itself 
into an awe-striking example of the survival 
of the fittest; the death of those who are 


) 


“unworthy of eternal life,” after the exhaus- 


tion of all redemptive processes on earth, and 
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in some cases in Hades, being the result of the 
operation of the law of their nature, and not, 
as Mr. Erskine supposes, an act of arbitrary 
power on the part of the Almighty. And I 
am compelled unwillingly to express the per- 
suasion that a line of religious instruction, 
which takes for its leading principle the notion 
that the principal aim of the Divine Revela- 
tion is to give to the generality of defiant men 
a cheerful and hopeful view of their ultimate 
destiny, differs toto celo, and even toto inferno, 
from the fearful doctrine of Christ and His 
Apostles, in its tone towards such persons, 
and will be attended practically, as experience 
shows, by widely different results. 


IX. 
By THE REv. PRroressor SALMON, D.D. 


THE question with which Canon Farrar’s Ser- 
mons are mainly concerned is a difficulty of 
natural as much as of revealed. religion. If 
we consider that we have sufficient reason, 
independently of Christianity, to believe in 
a future life, we have to form a theory as 
to what will be the future of those whose 
present life has been a moral failure. There 
certainly have been at least some whose 
earthly life has been quite the reverse of 
a season of discipline and moral improve- 
ment: they have spent it in learning new 
vices, and getting more hardened in old ones ; 
they have died to all appearance irreformably 
wicked, and if they then enter on a life which 
can be described as anything lke a natural 
continuation of the present one, they must do 
so under conditions infinitely less favourable 
than those under which they started here. 


Convinced that vice and misery must go to- 
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gether, we need not inquire about the happi- 
ness hereafter of such persons; it is enough to 
inquire about their goodness. Four theories 
may be started as to their future. First, it 
may be supposed that those whose reformation 
is hopeless, after death cease to exist. This 
hypothesis is difficult to reconcile with teach- 
ing the immortality of the soul as a doctrine 
of natural religion. Great moral depravity is 
known to be compatible with high physical 
vitality, so that we cannot well think of death 
as terminating the existence of very bad men, 
and of such only, without introducing a Divine 
miraculous intervention either for the destruc- 
tion of those who perish, or for the bestowal 
of a new life on those who survive. In either 
case we travel out of the domain of natural 
religion. Secondly, it may be supposed that 
the existence of the wicked is temporarily 
continued beyond the grave, whether for the 
infliction of retributive punishment or. for 
further probation, but that after unsuccessful 
trial their ultimate fate is annihilation. These 
two hypotheses agree in ascribing immortality 
to some men, not to others—thus really 
dividing the human race into two essentially 
different species; and the second is open to 
the further objection urged by Cicero against a 
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similar theory of the Stoics, that it concedes 
the most dificult poimt 


namely, that the soul 
can survive the dissolution of the body—and 
refuses to grant what is most natural to think 
—namely, that what has survived so great a 
shock must be immortal. The third supposi- 
tion is, that all who leave this life pass into 
other scenes of discipline, so devised that all, 
without exception, are ultimately brought to 
virtue and happiness. There is nothing in 
natural religion, as Butler has remarked, which 
forbids us to think that human creatures, after 
leaving this world, may pass through different 
states of life and being. We may well believe 
that the constitution of all these states will be 
such as to “‘make for righteousness,” and we 
cannot pronounce it incredible that, by the 
discipline of such states, virtue, here but in- 
choate, may hereafter be strengthened and 
perfected. But to say that such a process 
shall be absolutely without possibility of failure 
in any case, is to make an assertion opposed 
to the whole analogy of our present experi- 
ence; and it is the more hazardous to attribute - 
to future discipline this certainty of uniform 
success, inasmuch as many of the subjects 
of it enter upon it, as has been already re- 
marked, in a condition far less favourable than 
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that in which they started here. This third 
hypothesis, then, cannot be asserted on scien- 
tific grounds—that is to say, not because there 
is any present evidence that the constitution 
of nature is such as we think it ought to be; 
but solely on moral grounds, because our faith 
in the goodness of God induces us to believe 
that He will hereafter make it so, however 
little present signs of it there may be. Such 
an argument can at most inspire but a hope 
—it is far from yielding an assurance. We 
must have faith in the goodness of God, if we 
deserve to be called Theists at all; but we 
cannot, without extreme rashness, say that God 
will certainly justify His goodness in exactly 
the way we may pronounce’ most befitting 
Him. If we could have attained our present 
belief in His omnipotence and goodness with- 
out experience of the existing constitution of 
things, we should most certainly have declared 
it to be absolutely incredible that evil could 
find the place in it which it actually does. 
How the existence of evil can be reconciled 
_ with the Divine attributes is a problem which 
never has been solved. Such considerations 
as that by physical evil man’s faculties are 
drawn out, that without the possibility of 
moral evil there would be no room for the 
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highest kinds of virtue, etc., are not so much 
solutions as encouragements to hold fast our 
faith in God, and believe that He can hereafter 
justify His ways. Still, these considerations 
give us all the light we have, and we lose all 
explanation why God should have made us 
exposed to temptation here if we think it pos- 
sible that He can hereafter, without annihilat- 
ing virtue as well as vice, ordain a constitution 
of things in which the inducements to well- 
doing shall be so overpowering that wrong- 
doing shall be impossible. 

It is credible that there are other worlds 
like ours, and equally credible that at any 
given period of time hereafter there may 
be one or more worlds in the same state of 
development as ours is now, and therefore not 
unlikely to present the same phenomena as 
those we have experience of. It is not de- 
fined in this third hypothesis how long a 
period of trial and discipline may be necessary 
for the reformation of a vicious person: the 
framers of the hypothesis feel no difficulty in 
conceding that it may be as long as you 
please, provided only it be not infinite. 
What, therefore, this third hypothesis requires 
us to assert 1s, that it is reconcilable with the 
Divine attributes that evil may exist in the 
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universe to all eternity, and in any given 
individual for an indefinite time, but abso- 
lutely irreconcilable with them that its exist- 
ence in the same individual should be eternal. 
To assert this requires more knowledge than | 
can pretend to possess concerning the Divine 
attributes—concerning infinity and eternity, 
and the relation of time to the absolute Being. 
If we have not evidence for any of the three 
suppositions enumerated, we must fall back on 
the only remaining fourth; and it appears to 
follow that the assertion of the immortality of 
the human soul involves, as a consequence, 
the admission of the possibility that there may 
be some from whom evil will never be eradi- 
cated. 

It remains to examine how far these con- 
clusions are modified by the acceptance of the 
Bible as a Divine revelation. It cannot be 
doubted that that book teaches the doctrine 
of the future life, and the only question is 
whether any of the hypotheses, which on the 
grounds of natural religion we have rejected 
as unproved, become credible as forming part 
of Christ’s teaching. The first hypothesis 
may be set aside at once. It not only re- 
ceives no countenance from, but is directly 
contradicted by a book which speaks as dis- 
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tinctly of future punishment for the wicked as 
of future rewards for the good, and of a resur- 
rection not only for the just but for the unjust. 
The second hypothesis has no countenance 
from Scripture, and, when combined with the 
other doctrines of the Christian scheme, has 
nothing attractive to recommend it, leaving us 
as it does (to use Canon Farrar’s words) with 
“the ghastly conclusion that God will raise 
the wicked from the dead only that they may 
be tormented, and at last destroyed.” Con- 
cerning the third hypothesis, the question is 
not whether such hopes as natural religion 
may have permitted us to form are confirmed 
by Seripture, but whether they can be re- 
tained without contradiction of the teaching 
of Christ and His apostles. I have not 
courage to discuss the meaning of Greek and 
Hebrew words, because I ought to know 
English better than either of these two lan- 
guages, and I am very likely to go astray 
about the meaning of the word eos if I do 
not rightly understand the meaning of the 
word “eternal.” I must own that I should 
have been in danger of translating Canon 
Farrar’s title “‘ Eternal Hope” as “a hope 
destined never to be realised ;” and I have not 
a much clearer idea of the meaning of the 
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word ‘eternal,’ according to his use of it, 
than that it is an intensitive adjective which 
does not include the idea of endless duration. 
But there is no necessity for minute discus- 
sion, because the history of the religion proves 
summarily that if Christ revealed any doctrine 
of universal restitution, He did it so indis- 
tinctly that His followers failed to apprehend 
it. From the earliest times the popular and 
prevalent view among them was that which 
may be described as the popular view among 
Christians still. The doctrine of universal 
restitution, if ever taught at all among Chris- 
tians, was but the private idea of speculative 
men, struggling for a bare toleration, and 
ultimately struggling in vain. Not to quote 
passages from the Book of Revelation, or any 
other canonical book, when Justin Martyr 
says that Christians held that the future 
punishment of the wicked would not be, as 
Plato imagined, for a thousand years only, 
but aidvis, we certainly receive the impression 
that he attached the same meaning to that 
Greek word which uninstructed persons do to 
the English word “eternal.” Canon Farrar 
speaks of the hope of heaven as the feeling 
which “inspired the martyrs as they bathed 
their hands in the torturing flame.” But 
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the most superficial acquaintance with early 
martyrdoms makes it plain that this is not a 
complete account of the feelings which kept 
the confessors stedfast. One has only to 
think of one of the martyrs of Lyons who cast 
away her fears when ‘‘reminded by the tem- 
poral punishment of the eternal fire in hell,” 
or of Polycarp’s answer to his judge, ‘* You 
threaten me with fire that lasteth but for a 
season, and after a little is extinguished, and 
know not the fire of the future judgment and 
eternal punishment reserved for the ungodly.” 
The martyrs could pray for their persecutors, 
whom they looked on as but the blinded in- 
struments of Satan, but they did not include 
in their charity him whom they looked on as 
their real adversary, the crooked serpent 
whose condemnation they were making more 
sure. The most “merciful” of those against 
whom Augustine contends did not believe in 
any such complete triumph of good as would 
include the Devil and his angels. Hven 
Origen, whose charity alone went so far, came 
short of teaching a complete expulsion of 
evil; for he cast doubts as well on the perpet- 
uity of the goodness of the saved as of the 
evil of the lost. And it is needless to say 
how generally his views were repudiated by 
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Christians as transgressing the limits of per- 
missible speculation. On the whole, if we 
investigate as a historical question what 
Christ’s religion taught, unbiassed by our 
natural liking to think that it taught the 
things which we wish to believe to be true, 
we find no grounds to assert that Christianity 
has added anything to the strength of the 
hopes of universal restitution that natural 
religion may have led us to form. 

When I ask myself how far the opinions 
here expressed agree with those of Canon 
Farrar, | am reminded of Brown’s saying with 
regard to Reid’s polemic against Hume: that 
both said the same things; only that what the 
one said in aloud voice, the other said in a whis- 
per. Canon Farrar’s Sermons were not intended 
for publication, and it would therefore not be 
fair to find fault with characteristics which no 
doubt made them more attractive to many of 
the hearers ; and even one who does not find 
so florid a rhetoric to his taste, cannot with- 
out ingratitude complain that the perusal of 
the volume was made easy by its containing 
so many pages which might be skipped or 
skimmed. It is probably due to the hasty and 
essentially popular composition of these dis- 
courses that some things are whispered in 
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them which I should have uttered more loudly, 
and some things shouted which I should have 
been content to say more quietly. And the 
doctrine which most of the hearers would 
carry away differs as much from that which is 
stated as the author’s deliberate opinion in the 
preface, as the popular theology in the Romish 
Church often differs from what is defended in 
her schools. Nine hearers out of ten would 
have imagined that the preacher intended to 
teach Universalism; but we are told in the 
preface that he cannot venture to assert it, 
‘partly because it is not clearly revealed to 
us, and partly because it is impossible for us 
to estimate the hardening effect of obstinate 
persistence in evil, and the power of the 
human will to resist the law and reject the 
love of God.” Yet the vehemence with which 
he asserts that Christianity does not absolutely 
exclude hope for the future of the very worst 
of men, must have led many a careless hearer 
to think that he was asserting that there are 
good grounds for entertaining such a hope. 
On the other hand, I have no wish to defend 
against Canon Farrar the unwarranted addi- 
tions which theologians of different schools 
have made to what Scripture has revealed on 
this subject. In his reaction, indeed, against 
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the appalling descriptions of physical torment 
which some of these writers have given, Canon 
Farrar uses language which might easily have 
led his hearers to suppose that he thought any 
future physical sufferimg incredible. There 
have been some who have maintained that the 
dread of the agony of future remorse is no 
sufficient deterrent from sin; that this kind of 
mental pain is scarcely felt by those grosser - 
natures which need most to be kept in check 
by fear of future retribution ; and that even 
in those who are constituted so as to feel it 
most acutely, remorse for irremediable injury 
done to others by our misdoing can be banished 
from the mind by an effort of will in a way 
that the pain of a bad toothache cannot. 
Those who hold these views will be confirmed 
in them by observing the different ways in 
which mental and physical pain impress Canon 
Farrar’s imagination. He can contemplate 
with moderate uneasiness the sinner suffering 
from the agonies of remorse and from the pain 
of loss; but that he should endure any pain 
of sense is a thought too dreadful for him to 
entertain. Again, | heartily join in Canon 
Farrar’s protest against the prominence which 
certain have given to hell-fire in their preach- 
ing. I do so without disbelieving in the 
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doctrine, which | prefer to keep in the back- 
ground, because | but follow the method of 
the sacred writers. They do not teach that 
the wicked shall cease to exist, nor do they 
teach that they who reject the means which 
God has here provided for their restoration to 
virtue and happiness may rely on some means 
provided hereafter which they cannot resist. 
Yet they appeal most sparingly to the motives 
of hope and fear; and their statements as to 
the sanctions of God’s law in rewards and 
punishments hereafter are addressed exclusively 
to the reason of their disciples, never to their 
imagination. As we do not commonly find 
that to paralyse a man’s mind with terror at a 
danger is the best way of enabling him to avoid 
it, we have no reason to think that drawing 
fearful pictures of hell is the best way of 
keeping men from falling into it. We have 
no New Testament warrant for throwing any 
one’s mind off its balance in such a way as to 
unfit him for discharging those ordinary duties 
of life by which he has been called to glorify 
God, and for yielding that obedience of love 
which is so much more noble than any that 
can be extorted by terror. 


Xt 


By THE VERY Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


(Dean or WELLS.) 


I po not feel called on to review a book with 
which my own name has, through the kind 
feeling of the author, been very closely con- 
nected, nor to restate the views which I have 
expressed in the volume itself as to the great 
| question of which he treats. I purpose accord- 
ingly confining myself in the present paper to 
some of the collateral issues which are involved 
in it, and shall be content if, by such side- 
lights as I am able to throw on them, | can 
help those who are, each of them, seekers after 
truth and eager to “ vindicate the ways of God 
to man,” if not to a formula concordie,—l 
do not profess to believe in the possibility 
of a “short and easy ” Theodikea,— yet at least 
to a tolerant understanding. 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from The Spirits in Prison, and 
other Studies on the Life after Death, by E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 


Dean of Wells. London: Isbister. 
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I. It will be felt, I imagine, that the most 
telling argument on the side of the popular 
belief that there is no room for an extension 
after death of the long-suffering of God, which 
we acknowledge as leading men, during this 
life, to repentance through the discipline of 
suffering,—that then all punishment, however 
equitable, must be simply retributive and not 
reformatory,—is found in the thought that in 
so doing you weaken the assurance of the 
penitent and the righteous that their trials are 
over when they sleep the sleep of death. As 
Keble has put it, in words which embody a 
widely spread conviction— 


“ But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name to Thee, O Lord.” 
(Christian Year - Second Sunday im Lent.) 


As bearing on this question, I purpose lay- 
ing before the readers of this paper some 
private letters which passed between myself 
and a Roman Catholic priest, to whom I was 
led to send the sermon on the “Spirits in 
Prison,” which I preached at St. Paul’s, and 
published in 1871. It will be admitted, I 
think, that the objection is stated by him with 
a force and subtlety to which my own style of 
thought and writing can make but distant 
approaches, and that, if my answers carry 
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conviction with them to any thoughtful mind, 
as I venture to hope they may do, it is rather 
through their intrinsic force than through any 
skill in the advocate. 

Omitting portions of the letter which are 
strictly personal, my friend begins thus :— 


1 


“My Dear Srr,—You will wish me, I think, to say how 
your sermon has struck me, and therefore, at the risk of being 
officious, I will venture to do so. It seems to me that you do 
not deny eternal punishment; but you aim at withdrawing 
from so awful a doom vast multitudes who have popularly 
been considered to fall under it, and to substitute for it in their 
case a purgatorial punishment, extending (as in the case of the 
antediluvians) through long ages ; at the same time, avoiding 
the word ‘ purgatory ’ on account of its associations. 

“There is nothing, I think, in this view incompatible with 
the faith of Catholics. 

“ What we cannot accept (any more than the mass of Pro- 
testants and of Divines of the Ancient Church) is one of your 
incidental statements, that man’s probation for his eternal 
destiny, as well as his purification, continues after this life. 

‘““Nor does this doctrine seem necessary for your main 
point ; for Catholics are able to hold purgatory without 
accepting it, merely by holding that there are innumerable 
degrees of grace and sanctity among the saved, and that those 
who go to purgatory, however many, die one and all with the 
presence of God’s grace and the earnest of eternal life, how- 
ever invisible to man, already in their hearts,—an assumption 
not greater than yours, for it is quite as great an assumption 
to believe, as you do, in the future happiness of those who die 
and make no sign, as to believe, as I may do, in the present 
faith and repentance of those who die and make no sign. 

_“ And further still, I almost think that you yourself hold 
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as well as we this connection of grace with glory; for you say 
the ‘Spirits in Prison’ ‘had not hardened themselves in the 
one irremediable antagonism to good which has never forgive- 
ness’ (p. 20); ‘had not hardened themselves against His 
righteousness and love, and therefore were not shut out utterly 
from hope’ (p. 7). 

“ Excuse the freedom of these remarks, and believe me to be, 


“Yours very truly, 
July 26, 1871. ——.” 


I have not kept a copy of the whole of my 
answer to this letter, but I dwelt in it, as I 
have done in my letter to Dr. Farrar, on the 
fact that for a large number of human souls, 
whom the great mass of Christians recognise 
as heirs of immortality, there has been absol- 
utely no possibility of any action that could 
test or develop character :— 


“ As yet Iam compelled to believe that where there has 
been no adequate probation, or none at all, there must be 
some extension of the possibility of development or change 
beyond the limits of this present life. Take the case of un- 
baptized children. Shall we close the gates of Paradise 
against them, and satisfy ourselves with the levissema damnatio 
which gained for Augustine the repute of the durus pater 
infantum ? And if we are forced in such a case to admit the 
law of progress, is it not legitimate to infer that it extends 
beyond them to those whose state is more or less analogous ?” 


II. 
MA ng. Te ASTe 


“ My Drar S1r,—Thank you for your very kind answer to 
my letter. My apology for writing to you again lies in the 
importance of the question which is opened in your sermon. 
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“Let me ask, then, will it be possible to extend the 
period of probation of any man beyond this life without ex- 
tending it to all? and is not this a cruel prospect for all of 
those who are trying to live a good life with the hope of hay- 
ing done with sin and spiritual peril once for all, as the gain 
of dying? Also, is it not a suggestion cruel to all of us, who 
lose dear and virtuous friends, if we cannot rest in the security 
that they are beyond harm and reverse ? 

“ And next, the barrier being once broken down between 
our present state and our future, are we not at once forced on 
to the further conclusion, to which the present day so much 
inclines already, that our future state is only a continuation 
(that is, so long as the soul endures) of the same sort of world 
as that in which we are now, to the disavowal of that series of 
catastrophes (Resurrection, general Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell) which in physical matters is so contrary to the ideas of 
some of the most eminent physical philosophers of the day, who 
refer everything to the action of gradually operating laws? But 
if supernatural agency has no place in the future world, who 
will believe that it exists, or has existed, in this? And so 
Christianity ceases to be a direct Divine revelation. 

“1 know you will pardon my pertinacity for the motive 
which causes it. 


“ Very truly yours, 


III. 
“Augen, LOti: 

“My Dear ———,—You urge as against the hypothesis 
that there may be, on the other side of the grave, a trial time 
of some kind for those who have had no adequate probation, or 
none atall, here, that if there is a probation for any, it must ex- 
tend to all, and that this is ‘cruel’ to those who have rejoiced for 
others, and who find hope for themselves, in the thought that 
death frees them from all the conflict and the danger which 
they have had to encounter during life. The logical force of 
this objection is, I apprehend, this, that it isimprobable, what- 
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ever seeming evidence or counter probabilities there may be 
on the other side, that a theory involving such ‘cruelty ’ as its 
consequence can be a true one. 

“‘T will be bold to ask (1) whether, on the assumption that 
this consequence were involved in the view which I have 
maintained, the balance of ‘cruelty’ would be altogether on 
its side. If it were given to one of the blessed to elect between 
having the possession of eternal life in fee, on the one hand, 
or accepting it on the other, as the saints of God accept His 
favour now, with the feeling that nothing but their own sin 
can separate them from it, but that they need to watch and 
pray lest sin should separate them, with the condition attached 
to the latter alternative, that those who have failed to attain 
holiness here should not be shut ont from hope, and to the 
former, that the door should be closed on them for ever, which 
choice would be most in the spirit of St. Paul (Rom. ix. 3), 
most after the mind of Christ (Gal. iii. 13)? Would not the 
decision, ‘ Let me be safe, safe for ever, and let them perish,’ 
seem to us asa concentrated egoism raised to its highest power ? 
Would not the word ‘cruel’ rise to our lips as applicable to 
the temper that could make such a choice? And if this be 
so,—if the natural instincts which fill us with a glow of 
admiration as we hear of some heroic self-sacrifice wrought 
by one who loves his neighbour better than himself, echo that 
judgment,—then may we not ask whether the charge of 
‘cruelty’ can legitimately lie against a theory because it 
involves as a possible consequence that what we admire, rather 
than what we loathe, is the law of God’s dealings with the 
spirits of the righteous ? 

“9, But I question whether the inference is a necessary 
one. It assumes that there can be no probation but under 
conditions identical with those under which we now live, the 
presence of temptations from without and from within to 
which all men are equally exposed. But that assumption is 
surely arbitrary. In the range of God’s kingdom there may 
well be conditions, other than those which we now experience 
(such, for example, as the manner in which punishment is 
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accepted), which may yet test whether the will is loyal, loving, 
obedient, or self-centred and rebellious. And if we were to 
reason from the analogy of our own experience, and the law 
of tendencies which is already partially developed, would it 
not seem natural to infer that, as we see here, in the €£vs 
as distinct from the é€vepyeéa, an ever-increasing fixity of 
character, so that with many a falling-away from grace is a 
moral impossibility, so, when death brings them nearer to the 
presence of God, that fixity may become absolutely irreversible, 
with no more fear of change than is felt by the spirits around 
the throne? And if, after the law of our nature, the habit 
reproduces itself in the energy, may we not, must we not, 
think of that character, which has been formed on earth by 
labours of love as well as by prayer and praise, as neither 
sleeping nor otiose while it waits for the Resurrection, but 
finding there also, in that other world, some scope for a like 
action ? 

“3. But the argument from continuity, you urge further, 
tends to subvert the Christian’s faith in events which are not 
continuous, but catastrophic, in their character, such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. The answer, however, 
is not far to seek, and it is (1) that our faith in those events, 
as such, rests on grounds altogether distinct from any argu- 
ment drawn from analogy or experience, and that, if the 
grounds warrant our belief in them, the faith remains un- 
shaken, whatever conclusions we may draw from analogy as 
to the intermediate state of souls; and (2) that the theory 
which I am now defending gives a significance to the Final 
Judgment, of which the popular belief, in great measure, 
deprives it. Protestants and Catholics alike, for the most 
part, think of that judgment as passed, irrevocably passed, at 
the moment of death. The soul knows its eternal doom then, 
passes to heaven or hell or purgatory, has no real scrutiny to 
expect when the Judge shall sit upon the Throne ; while, on 
this view, the righteous award will then be bestowed on each 
according to the tenor of his life during the whole period of his 
existence, and not only during the short years or months or 
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days of his earthly being. This gives, I venture to think, not 
a less, but a more, worthy conception of that to which we look 
forward as the great completion of God’s dealings with our 
race, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“K. H. PLUMPTRE.” 
IV. 
“ Aug. 9, 1871. 

“My Dear Str,—I feel the force of your answer to my 
objections, viewing both the objections and the answer in a 
strictly logical view, though in one respect I have misled you 
by omitting to state, as I had fully intended, what I meant by 
their logical issue. 

“T meant to have stated it before concluding, and then for- 
got to do so, my letter having run to a greater length than I 
wished ; and now, if I state it, or otherwise attempt to clear 
my meaning, Iam sure you will not think I do so in a con- 
troversial spirit. 

“Tet me cbserve, then, that your argument in behalf of 
what I ventured to call the ‘cruelty’ of teaching that the 
probation (to stand or fall) of good men does not end with 
this life, may avail, in my opinion, with men of subtle intel- 
lects or of heroic natures (such as St. Paul, whom you instance), 
but will not serve for the run of men, or support them in their 
struggle here with evil. What’s the good of my striving so 
hard to keep from sin and temptation, if I am not safe when 
I die, and my neighbour who gives himself to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and so dies, may, for aught I know, after 
this life get to heaven and I fail of it? Is it not best to go 
my own way here and chance the life to come? Men in 
general take broad practical views, and are moved by imagina- 
tion rather than by speculation. Arguments after Butler’s 
manner of what is unrevealed but possible, used by way of 
explanation of the great balk which the doctrine in question 
would be to them, will not meet their needs. It is hard 
enough to bear the view, as at present, of virtue suffering, 
evil triumphant. Would it not be a second trial, quite as 
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great, nay, greater because unexpected, to have to believe that, 
this weary life passed, the end does not come after all? Such 
a teaching I have called cruel, unsettling as it is both to faith 
and to hope. Of course I cannot prove all this, but 1 submit 
it to your judgment. 

“T grant, indeed, that if your view be revealed truth, then 
my argument about cruelty and unsettlement goes for nothing ; 
and this is the very point to which I omitted to proceed in 
my letter to you. I meant the logical drift of what I urged 
to be this, Is this novel doctrine new, or is it apostolic? 
There are many truths which may be startling and even dan- 
gerous in places where they have been long forgotten ; but if 
apostolic, we must return to them, and preach them at what- 
ever cost. Is this one of them? Must it be preached? Cer- 
tainly it has a heavy onus probandi on it, both as ‘cruel’ and 
as novel, and requires good evidence in order to be allowed. 
I had intended to have said with what interest I looked out 
for the testimonies of approved early writers in its behalf, 
which I understood you to promise in your advertisement, an 
interest founded on doubts whether you can fulfil your 
intention. Of course I was aware that several of the Fathers 
are in favour of a restoration of all things ; but such a restora- 
tion does not imply probation to stand or fall continuing 
beyond this life, and this is the point which I doubt of your 
finding in the Fathers. I trust I have said nothing out of 
character with the sincere respect and goodwill with which I 
subscribe myself, 


“Sincerely yours, 


I left my courteous antagonist in possession 
of the last word, and contented myself with 
thanking him for his letter. Nor do I wish 
now to enlarge on that special point of the 
“cruelty” which it is alleged is involved in 
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the idea of the extension, in some instances, 
of the probation or discipline, which in this 
life has been inadequate, beyond the limits of 
the grave. It is, however, I think, worthy of 
note (1) how wide a hope, extending to those 
who “die and make no sign,” as well as to 
the unbaptized and the heathen, the Catholic 
Priest holds to be compatible with Catholic 
theology ; and (2) that he admits, what some 
divines of his Church have denied, that the 
doctrine of a restoration of all things was held 
not by Origen only, but by “several of the 
Fathers.” It is, I submit, obvious that 
although this theory of a restitution of all 
things is not identical with that which I have 
maintained, it is, at least, as compatible with 
the idea of probation after death as it is with 
the acknowledged fact that the present life is 
a time of trial and probation. Not the most 
fervent advocate of Universalism dreams of an 
absolute equality of blessedness. He is con- 
tent to hope for a victory over sin, for the 
acceptance by each created spirit of the will of 
the Father as absolutely righteous, for the 
cessation, or at least the mitigation, of the 
sufferings of body and of mind which sin has 
caused. But if so, then the thought of an 
universal restoration is compatible with the 
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belief in infinite grades of capacity for knowing 
God, yet more so with infinite variations in 
the effect produced on each separate conscious- 
ness by the memory of its own past; and 
thus, as this life is a probation for the next 
stage of our being, that, in its turn, may be a 
trial-time also, and the “lowest place” will 
differ from the highest, as the result of the 
total aggregate of the past ; and so, strange as 
the paradox may seem, the belief in an univer- 
sal restoration is compatible with a belief also 
in the eternity of punishment. 


IJ. I would fain, had the limits of my space 
allowed me, have discussed the theory which 
has been called by some the gospel of Annihi- 
lation, but which its author prefers to proclaim 
as the doctrine of Conditional Immortality. I 
endorse, with hardly any reserve, what Dr. 
Littledale has said as to the merits of Mr. 
White’s treatise on Lnfe on Christ, in which 
that theory is developed. It is the work of a 
trained thinker. It is elaborate, exhaustive, 
systematic,—I would venture to add, almost 
too complete in its logical coherence. But it, 
too, has its vulnerable points. It is admitted 
by Mr. White and those who think with him, 
that it has never formed part of the accepted 
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Creed of Christendom, that in this respect it 
falls short of the authority which may be 
claimed, not only for popular eschatology, but 
for the extension of the hope of a discipline of 
purification after death, or for the ultimate 
restoration of every member of the great 
human family. He holds, of course, that he 
is reviving a lost article of a creed earlier than 
the Apostles’ or the Nicene, of that which was 
held and taught by Christ and His Apostles, 
and he rests this belief on a lexical analysis, 
not, as others have done, of the adjective 
“eternal” or “ everlasting” as attached to the 
retribution that falls on the ultimately im- 
penitent, but of the verbs and substantives 
which are used in the New Testament to 
express that retribution itself. ‘To destroy,” 
‘‘to perish,” ‘ destruction,” “‘ perdition,” ‘“ the 
lost,” these bring to his mind the connotation, 
not of continued existence, in actual suffering, 
of body or of spirit ; or of the privation of a 
blessedness which might otherwise have been 
attained, but of annihilation,—or, if he objects 
to that word as invidious and unphilosophical, 
of the cessation of conscious being. But is this 
true, we may ask, either of the verb érd\Avu, 
or of the noun drodrcéa? When the shepherd 
brought back the sheep which was lost (76 
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érohwdds), When the father of the prodigal said 
that he had been lost (droAwdds Fv) and was 
found, when the woman that searched the 
house found the piece of money which she had 
lost (iv arédeca), when the Son of Man de- 
clared that He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (75 droAwdds), is it possible to 
connect the word with the idea of the cessation 
of existence which Mr. White attaches to it as 
its usual or dominant signification? Is not 
the root-idea here, and indeed, for the most 
part, elsewhere, that of existence which does 
not reach its goal, which falls short of the end 
which God or man had designed for it? And 
this thought, as our translators have felt, 
attaches also to the noun for “ destruction.” 


¢ 


Judas complained of the ‘‘ waste” (arora) of 
the ointment which had been poured on his 
Master’s feet. Peter, in his indignant repudia- 
tion of the sorcerer’s proffered bribe, prayed that 
“his money might go with him to destruction,” 
might fail to bring him any of the advantages 
which he counted on obtaining through it. 
The fact is that all systems built wholly or 
chiefly on the philological analysis of single 
words are, through the inevitable elasticity of 
human language, more or less precarious. As 
this is true of “destruction” and ‘ perdition,” 
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so is it true also, in a yet greater measure, of 
the word “eternal” (aidévos)! in which some 
have seen the pivot of the whole controversy. 
It cannot possibly exclude, as Mr. Maurice was 
led to think (Theological Essays, p. 486), the 
idea of duration, and connote only a state of 
being transcending that which is measured by 
the motion of the heavens, for the idea of 
duration is of the very essence of the noun, — 
and men do not commonly use adjectives to 
deny that which is implied in the substantive 
from which they are derived? It cannot 
necessarily involve the thought of endless 
duration, for it is used of things that were 
essentially temporary in their nature,—of the 
possession of Canaan by the seed of Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 8), of the covenant which gave the 
throne of Israel to the house of David (2 
Chron. xii. 5). It cannot necessarily import 


1 It may be worth while noting that the Latin eternus is 
not only a translation of a/@vos, but absolutely a cognate 
form from the same root. dternus is contracted from 
eviternus, and that is formed from evum, and wvum is identical 
with atov. 

2 The language of patristic theology in speaking of the 
“Eternal Generation” of the Son may, I admit, be urged in 
favour of Mr. Maurice’s view. That phrase, however, is not a 
Scriptural one, and therefore can throw little or no light on 
the New Testament use of the word “eternal.” 
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a merely finite duration, for it is used also of 
the unchanging attributes of God (1 Tim. 
vi. 16) If we cannot hope that the word 
“@onian” will be naturalised in our English 
speech as its only true representative, we must 
yet remember as we use it, that it carries with 
it, as a word, the sense of undefined, and not 
of infinite, duration, and that there is nothing 
self-contradictory in language like that of 
Gregory of Nyssa, when he expresses the 
hope that “after an eternal interval” (pera 
aidvidv Tr dudornue) the discords of the earth may 
be harmonised in a Divine concord. 

In yet another point, Mr. White’s argu- 
ment seems to me to break down. He admits ? 
that the belief in the perpetuity of man’s 
existence was part of the creed of the 
Pharisees, and that creed, so far as it 
was not formally set aside, passed into 
the belief of Christendom and formed the 
substratum of the thought of the Apostles. 
When St. Paul cried out, in one great crisis of 
his life,-‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee!’ he deliberately identified himself 
with them in this belief of theirs, and so it 
entered into the first elements of Christian 


1 De Anima, Opp. li. p. 689. 2 Lofe in Christ, p. 201. 
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theology, as prayers for the dead entered, from 
the first, into the rudiments of Christian 
worship. 

I recognise, with thankfulness, what many of 
those who oppose Mr. White’s teaching as the 
Gospel of Annihilation seem to ignore, that he ~ 
too admits agencies leading to repentance and 
reformation, extending beyond the limits of 
the present life, a gospel preached to the 
spirits in prison, a work of conversion, and 
therefore of probation, as carried on in Hades.? 
But I do not see—though, in this respect, I 
may be in error, through an incomplete study 
of his book—that he attaches sufficient weight 
to the words which appear in Matt. xxv. 46, as 
the “everlasting punishment” reserved for the 
doers of evil. There were two words which 
the Evangelist might have used, «édaovw and 
tywpia. Of these the first carries with it, by 
the definition of the greatest of Greek ethical 
writers, the idea of a reformatory process. It 
is inflicted “for the sake of him who suffers 
it.”2 The second, on the other hand, describes 
a penalty purely vindictive or retributive. St. 
Matthew chose—if we believe that our Lord 


1 Life nm Christ, p. 344. 
2 Aristotle, Rhet., i. 10. 
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the former 


spoke Greek, He Himself chose 
word and not the latter. 

We need, I will venture to add in 
conclusion, in discussing this momentous 
question, compared with which all other 
controversies within the Church that are now 
raging round us sink into the category of 
the “infinitely little,’ the temper of 
calmness and moderation. We _ see but 
a little way into the great mystery 
of permitted evil and of the ultimate victory 
of good, and our words should be wary and 
few. We need to remember that each of 
our little systems has commended itself to men 
of truest faith in God, and deepest love, and 
holiest lives; that each has drawn souls from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. If we are tempted to speak of those 
who preach the popular eschatology as placing 
a Moloch in the place of God, the names of 
Dante and St. Francis de Sales and Archbishop 
Leighton should rebuke the rash and ill-advised 
utterance. If we condemn those who proclaim 
the wider hope as subverting the sanctions of 
personal and social morality, and leading men 
to an antinomian indifference, the names of 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, of Maurice and 


of Hrskine, should bid us hold our peace, lest 
K 
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we condemn the righteous whom God has not 
condemned. The want of formulated system 
on which second-rate critics have dwelt as the 
characteristic defect of Dr. Farrar’s Sermons 
is to me their chief charm, the witness to a 
calmness and sobriety of thought underlying 
all his passionate and glowing eloquence. He 
has given utterance to a protest against 
human exaggerations or distortions of a Divine 
truth, and such a protest on behalf of our 
instinctive convictions in the righteousness 
and love of God, can, for the most part, only 
express itself in the language of indignant 
horror. So itis, indeed, with other truths and 
other human inferences from them. We 
follow the sacramental teaching of Augustine 
and the medieval Church until we find our- 
selves lodged in the conclusion that unbaptized 
infants are excluded from salvation. We 
accept the truth that eternal life depends on 
our knowing God as He is, until we stand 
face to face with the dogma that “all who do 
not keep the Catholic faith,” as man has for- 
mulated it, shall ‘‘ perish everlastingly.” We 
receive the thoughts of grace, election, predes- 
tination, until they land us in the horribile 
decretum. We believe that man is justified 
by faith in Christ, until men press the 
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conclusion, on the one hand, that we may 
continue in sin that grace may abound, and 
on the other that the millions of the heathen 
world are shut out from hope. We welcome the 
thought of a purifying discipline after death 
till it finds its practical outcome in the 
indulgences of Tetzel. Against these con- 
clusions we feel that argument is at once 
needless and useless. The reason and 
conscience of mankind, in proportion as 
they are enlightened, protest agaist them. 
The teacher of a theology that shuns the 
falsehoods of extremes may well be content, 
in the question before us, to take refuge in 
that protest, and to echo St. Paul’s cry—if 
you will, St. Paul’s scream—of horror. ‘“‘ God 
forbid !” My yevorro! may well be with us, as 
with him, the end of controversy! Com- 
mending what we have been led to think 
ourselves to the calm thought of others, we 
may rest, as the patriarch rested of old, in 
the question, ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ?” 


XI. 


By Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Ir is not easy exactly to define the place of 
oratorical rhetoric in the discussion of philo- 
sophical or theological questions. One shrinks 
somewhat from applications of it to questions 
such as that now under discussion. Pulpit 
declamation concerning Eternal Punishment, 
and vehement denunciations of opinions, on 
either side of the controversy, make one 
shudder ; inasmuch as the very subject is one 
to be approached with only subdued feeling 
and measured words. Moreover, in popular 
address, neither can evidence be fully adduced 
nor judicial faculty maintained. 

In all departments of thought indeed,— 
philosophical, scientific, and political, as well 
as theological,—there are topics, the deter- 
mination of which depends upon exact exegesis 
or testimony, and fine discrimination of argu- 
ment or of principles; and one instinctively 
feels that such should be withheld from 
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oratorical treatment. I must therefore say 
that I have recoiled with something like pain 
from the discussion of this question in popular 
sermons. And this is the preliminary difh- 
culty that I feel in dealing with Canon Farrar’s 
book—as with other lke publications. The 
preacher and the critic necessarily proceed by 
different methods. It is not easy to apply 
formule of exact thought to strong explosive 
declamation. Those who differ from me may 
deserve my oratorical denunciation, but the 
denunciation does not prove that they do. 
Nor in this particular matter can the impulses 
of moral sentiment be accepted as of them- 
selves sufficient criteria of truth. So long as 
a question demands the processes of the 
witness-box and the function of the judge, it 
is difficult to conceive the good which rhetoric 
can effect. On all hands it will be admitted 
that this question has not yet advanced into 
such clear unencumbered view, as that there is 
room only for oratorical denunciation of the 
obstinately blind. 

The use of rhetoric in controversy is to 
explode assumptions, and to give expression to 
moral instincts. So far, sermons in relation 
to theology, like popular lectures in relation 
to physical science, and speeches in relation 
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to politics, have their use, and under certain 
conditions a great use. Both in social and in 
religious history oratory has done much to 
further the settlement of thought. It has 
assailed traditional assumptions, it has created 
a favourable atmosphere, and _ favourable 
sympathies, in which evidential and argumen- 
tative treatment has become living and 
practical. It has sometimes been like the 
destruction of old fortifications, by explosive 
power, clearing the ground for new foundations. 
If the treatment in the pulpit of the question 
of the eternal issues of sin could be restricted 
to this, it would be unobjectionable. But the 
question is hardly in astate for this process ; 
the first essential requisite for its settlement 
seems to me to be a patient and comprehensive 
examination of evidence. Who are competent 
witnesses, and what is their testimony? In 
one sense evidence is always being taken 
concerning every great question; but there 
come crises—and this seems to be one—when 
the case is specially brought into court for a 
rehearing. 

Whatever may be the authority of the 
verifying faculty of our moral nature, clearly 
the question under consideration,—viz., the 
nature and duration of the punitive conse- 
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quences of ‘sin in the life to come, cannot be 
determined by the subjective consciousness 
alone; although this may and must pass a 
verdict upon the external evidence adduced. 
It is primarily a question of fact, and not of 
mere moral feeling. 

Some theories of the nature and condition 
of the future punishment of sin may be so 
incongruous and gross,—they may so contradict 
moral processes, and revolt the moral nature, 
—that we may be justified in saying @ priore 
they cannot be true. Such theories may, 
therefore, justify vigorous denunciation like 
Canon Farrar’s. Accretions of imagination 
and circumstance may gather round a root- 
idea,—not in ignorant and vulgar conception 
only, but in the constructions of religious 
faith by highly intelligent men,—which to the 
unsophisticated moral sense may make it 
repulsive and impossible. Such, for instance, 
are some of the accretions which in the Church 
of Rome, and in other sacerdotal Churches, 
have gathered round the root-idea of sacrifice ; 
and have been accepted by the religious faith 
of men so transcendently able as those whose 
names are almost representative of their 
systems. 

But it does not follow, because the accretions 
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are illicit, that the root-idea is false. It is at 
any rate conceivable that the entire structure 
of sacerdotalism may be overthrown, and the 
fundamental doctrine of sacrifice remain not 
only unimpaired by the process, but more 
firmly established. It is possible that the 
repulsive sequences of logical Calvinism may 
be traversed, and the supreme idea of God’s 
immanence in human life and salvation be 
held fast, as indeed they are in many Churches. 
In both imstances the accretions may fitly be 
denounced in popular oratory. 

In like manner, the accretions which ignorant 
literalism, poets, and painters, and, above all, 
perhaps, priestcraft, have clustered round the 
root-idea of the retribution of sin in the future 
hfe, may be pulverised by a more spiritual 
conception ; and yet it may remain true that 
the retributive sequences of sin are irreversible, 
and even unending. The argument which is 
to decide the question must deal not so much 
with the ignorant and popular perversion, nor 
with the imaginative forms of the painter, 
the poet, and the rhetor, nor with the meta- 
phorical forms of Scripture representation even, 
but with the root-idea of retribution ; and with 
the exact evidence that revelation, the moral 
sense, philosophy, and experience may furnish. 
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Thus reduced, it will hardly be maintained 
that the subjective consciousness of a man, 
however elevated and refined by pure religious 
feeling, is competent to demonstrate—(1) 
Whether the sequences of sin will in the future 
life be reversible? (2) Whether, if they are 
not, they are terminable? For all our informa- 
tion concerning the facts and the characteristics 
of the life hereafter, whether affecting the 
saved or the lost, we are necessarily dependent 
upon the testimony of revelation, whatever 
the verifying functions of our own reason and 
moral faculty. Naturally, therefore, our first 
inquiry 1s concerning the testimony of Christ, 
who hath “brought life and immortality to 
light.” 

Distinctively, and transcendently, He reveals 
to us our highest, and indeed all our certain 
knowledge concerning the life hereafter. It is 
His special mission to reveal these things. 
Necessarily, therefore, He has much to say 
concerning them ; although it may be admitted 
that much of His teaching was not fully 
understood until the light of His own death 
and resurrection was thrown upon it. 

It is in harmony with an obvious moral law, 
that the most terrible of all judgments con- 
cerning sin come from the lips of Him who, in 
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infinite compassion, came to save us from our 
sin; and the most unqualified and appalling 
words concerning the retribution of sin come 
from Him who “opened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers.” The measure of love 
is the power of hate, the measure of holiness 
is antagonism to sin. 

It is not possible to attempt here any 
examination of our Lord’s testimony concern- 
ing the future condition of unrepentant sinners. 
And nothing could be more misleading or 
unsatisfactory than to adduce any portion of 
His affirmations without an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the whole. Our Lord’s testimony 
is very ample, and it is very strong. It 
demands minute exegesis, not of words only, 
but of aims and circumstances. What in each 
instance was the relation of His assertion to its 
immediate occasion and purpose? What was 
the relation of the phrases which He employed, 
and of the ideas which He propounded to 
those of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
to contemporary Jewish thought? How far 
did He conform in His expressions to the 
lgnorances or prejudices of His time? These 
are questions which demand a full critical 
examination; which should be conducted, in 
the first imstance, without any assumption of 
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His supernatural knowledge or infallible 
authority. They are questions purely of 
interpretation, and are solely of literary and 
historical determination. 

I cannot think that our Lord’s teachings on 
such a subject can be ruled by the possible 
exegesis of a single word, however crucial, or of 
a single phrase. Questions of popular meaning 
can scarcely be determined by the ingenuities 
of philology. Both the philological meaning 
of words and their usus loquendi must, of course, 
have due consideration; but we are surely 
justified in concluding that the substantial 
meanings which our Lord’s words actually con- 
veyed were the meanings which He intended ; 
making, of course, due allowance for shades of 
meaning in the words chosen, and for imperfect 
understanding in His auditors. It would do 
violence to common sense, to intellectual 
respect, and to moral feeling, to suppose that 
His words conveyed a meaning diametrically 
opposite to that which He intended—that when 
He meant to say that retribution was termin- 
able, He was understood to mean that it was 
unending. He would surely have corrected a 
misapprehension so false on such a subject. 
Undeveloped meanings there necessarily were, 
but these are vastly different from contra- 


_ 
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dictory meanings. [or example, He strove to 
instruct His disciples concerning the true 
character of His kingdom and of His death. 
The antagonistic conceptions which He failed 
to remove were due, not to purposed reserve 
on His part, nor to the use of ambiguous words 
and phrases, but wholly to their own strong 
prepossessions. No such conditions are found 
in connection with His teachings concerning 
the sequences of sin. 

Perhaps it is unjustifiable to affirm a general 
conclusion without adducing in detail the 
evidence; which, of course, is here impracticable. 
Such affirmation must therefore be taken for 
what it is worth. Looking at our Lord’s 
sayings broadly and popularly, and with such 
a degree of deference to possible meanings of 
words as popular teaching may admit, I cannot 
resist the conclusion that in the most absolute 
manner He affirmed and intended to affirm the 
finality of religious conditions after death. I[ 
purposely put it thus, because there seems to 
be ground for the further question whether the 
metaphors, phrases, and words which He 
employed do, or were intended to, convey the 
meaning of absolute unendingness. If, as 
collocated in phrases, words have any meaning ; 
if, as related to ideas, metaphors have any 
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relevancy, it seems to be indubitable that our 
Lord intended to teach that the moral issues 
of this life are not to be reversed in the life to 
come. 

At any rate, this is the apparent meaning of 
most of His assertions ; and if any can be found 
of a contrary purport, it is not enough to 
adduce the seeming exception ; it is imperative 
that a satisfactory harmony of it with the 
general teaching shall be established. If this 
be our Lord’s teaching, then, either (1) Our 
Lord consciously conformed His representations 
to certain popular ideas of His own day, 
knowing them to be erroneous 


a supposition 
in relation to such a subject that I think would 
vo far to overthrow His moral authority: or 
(2) His own knowledge was limited, and, like 
Plato, He only formulated the highest thought 
of His times, raising it by His own genius to 
oreater heights; but not teaching indubitable 


fact, only moral probability—a_ supposition 
that in relation to such a subject would go far 
to invalidate His claim to be in any super- 
natural sense a teacher sent from God: or (8) 
He knew what was true concerning the sequence 
of sin in the future life, and meant His affirma- 
tions to be accepted as authoritative truth. 


The first and second of these suppositions so 
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fatally undermine the authority of Christ as a 
teacher, they represent Him as so seriously 
compromising what must be regarded as most 
important truth, or so hopelessly failing to 
attain to it, that all claim of authoritative 
teaching in any supernatural sense, or in any 
other than a moral sense, must be denied to 
Him. And this, it must be borne in mind, is 
primarily a question of fact, not of moral idea. 
Theories of Universalism and of the reversibil- 
ity of condition after death are no novelties in 
Christian speculation—they have been pro- 
pounded in every Christian age, and were not 
unknown to pre-Christian Judaism. But if it 
has been left for this nineteenth century to 
establish them as the true theory of the future 
life, we are, | think, compelled to the conclu- 
sion that Christ did not attain to the highest 
truth concerning it; for such ideas are in no 
sense a development of His germinal meanings; 
they seem to me to be a contradiction to His 
direct assertions, and to involve a radical 
change in our conceptions of Him as an 
authoritative teacher. The theory that His 
teaching was not absolute may be the true 
one; but it is well clearly to understand how 
distinctly it 1s raised in these inquiries. A 
primary question here unquestionably is, What 
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is the authority of Christ as a teacher concern- 
ing eschatology? If He be really the authori- 
tative and infallible teacher that He has been 
supposed to be, what are His words, and what 
are their meanings ? 

Coming to the Apostolic writings, and plac- 
ing them on the very lowest grounds of 
authority, they undoubtedly testify concern- 
ing early Christian opinion. Hverywhere they 
avow implicit deference to the authority of 
Christ, and render Him Divine homage. They 
must, therefore, on the assumption of their 
genuineness, be accepted as faithfully and 
reverently setting forth—so far as the writers 
understood them—the doctrines which the 
early Christians had received from Christ. 
Most Christian men, however, regard the New 
Testament writers as guided and aided by a 
supernatural inspiration, which although not 
necessarily excluding individualities of per- 
ception and impression, and imperfections of 
knowledge, yet did secure, substantially, a 
faithful deposit of the great facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity. According to this view, 
the unequivocal afhrmations of Christian 
apostles concerning a matter so important 
as that now under discussion are also author- 
itative. 
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Here, again, detailed and exact exegesis is 
imperative, although it is impracticable in this 
paper. It is an obvious canon that meanings 
are to be determined not by passages excep- 
tional and obscure, but by passages normal and 
explicit. Both must, of course, be adduced and 
examined, and their harmony must be estab- 
lished. But in no case is it legitimate that the 
explicit meanings of lucid passages shall be over- 
ruled by possible interpretations of passages that 
are obscure. Tor example, to rule the unequi- 
vocal meaning of such a passage as Rom. u. by 
an ingenious and barely possible interpretation 
of such an obscure passage as 1 Pet. i. 18-20, 
is to violate first principles of interpretation, 
and to adopt the methods of the polemic rather 
than those of the inflexible exegete. If either © 
is to rule, the unknown should be ruled by 
the known, not the reverse. 

In the Apostolic writings obscure passages 
occur relating to many subjects. There are in 
them ‘“‘ things hard to be understood,” such as 
Peter found in Paul’s Epistles. We are not 
forbidden to scrutinise these to the utmost; 
but with some, the issue will be such, that 
wise men will be contented to leave them 
without dogmatic affirmation, lest they should 


incur the issue which Peter deprecates. 
L 
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There are also rhetorical passages concerning 
the work and kingdom of Christ, inspired by 
the great hope which was fillimg Christian 
hearts with the rapture of a new revelation, 
which are conceived in the lofty poetic form 
and largeness of Isaiah’s prophecies. In such 
passages as Rom. vu. and Hphes. 1. the writer 
does not demonstrate so much as he triumphs. 
It is prophetic song; and according to familiar 
rhetorical usage he puts universals for generals; 
not logically so as to admit of no exceptions, 
but rhetorically so as to affirm general charac- 
teristics. To take rhetorical passages of this 
order, and subject them to severe scientific 
tests, 1s just as illogical as to test Milton’s 
Paradise by geographical and botanical science, 
or his representations of Satan by historic evi- 
dence. No one thinks of interpreting the later 
chapters of Isaiah by the canons of an exact 
theological treatise. Equally illegitimate is 
it so to construe the rhetoric of Paul's 
Epistles, or the sublime dramatic symbolism 
of the Apocalypse. Every composition claims 
to be construed according to the laws of its own 
structure. 

Is it too much to affirm that, due allowance 
being made for rhetoric and poetry in certain 
passages, no authority can be drawn from 
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Apostolic writings for any theory of Universal- 
ism or of a second probation? ‘To construe 
the great prophetic expressions of glorious hope 
which the predictions of the issues of Christ’s 
mediatorial work elicit as exact and literal 
affirmations, and to explain these and passages 
of another character in their relations to each 
other as an unequivocal and insoluble anti- 
nomy, is to destroy the moral authority of 
the writers, and to represent them as making 
contradictory affirmations concerning a vital 
element of Christian teaching. Whatever 
difficulties certain statements may present, 
even though we can find no solution of them, 
it is surely scarcely allowable to make them 
neutralise each other. Ifa true and satisfying 
harmony cannot be found, the obvious course 
is to accept the statements that are unequivocal, 
and to be contented without affirmations con- 
cerning such as are obscure. Whether the 
Apostolic writings be inspired or not, their 
intellectual power and elevation demands that 
we do them this lterary, not to say moral, 
justice. Their statements certainly produce 
the impression of finality, and seem intended 
to produce it. There is a kind of immorality 
even in the supposition that a great religious 
teacher, professing to speak authoritatively 
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on such a theme, should use words so cun- 
ningly or dubiously, that, by an ingenious 
philology, he can be shown not necessarily to 
affirm what he apparently means. For those 
who regard the Christian apostles as having 
no supernatural authority, this line of argu- 
ment may be legitimate enough, but it can 
scarcely be adopted by those who believe in 
any form of their Divine inspiration. If it 
really be that the moral sense refuses their 
apparent doctrine, the solution is not to be 
found in a philological manipulation of the 
latter ; the true issue to be joined is their 
authority as teachers in relation to the moral 
sense. Any dogma of the New Testament—a 
book of popular religious teaching and not of 
scientific theology—which depends upon philo- 
logical possibilities of texts, 1s of very pre- 
carious authority. Generally speaking, broad 
and apparent meanings must be accepted as 
the purposed meanings. Undeveloped mean- 
ings there are, and advancing theological 
science and spiritual life will more and more 


develop them—as, for imstance, in the doctrine 


of the Atonement ; but, again, it must be said, 
development is one thing, categorical contra- 
diction another. 

It appears to me that the explicit teaching 
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of the Apostolic writers is of finality in the 
awards and conditions of the life after death. 
If not, to say the least, their statements are 
unaccountably ambiguous, if not culpably 
misleading. | 

The Apocalypse—a book dramatic in its 
structure, and of the boldest symbolical char- 
acter—admits of endless interpretations and 
controversies in the details of its meanings and 
references; but it may fairly be adduced in 
respect of its general representations of moral 
issues. Avowedly a prediction of the future 
of Christ’s kingdom, it is vindicated by its 
profound spiritual ideas, and by its marvellous 
harmonies in the cycle of redemptive thought. 
Its place, as a general presentation of the issues 
of redemption and the final fortunes of Christ’s 
kingdom, is imperative, if the cycle of revela- 
tion is to be completed. Nothing can be more 
unequivocal than its representations of the 
finality of all the moral and religious conflicts 
that it surveys. Whatever the false idea or 
power with which Christ comes into conflict, 
He is represented as finally and utterly de- 
stroying both it and its votaries. Make every 
reasonable allowance for the laws of dramatic 
art, and for the absoluteness of prophetic 
symbolism, yet if, as an indication of the future, 
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the book has any prophetic or religious value 
at all, it cannot be construed as representing 
the direct opposite of eventual fact. Its one 
dominant note, concerning good and evil, is 
finality. 

So far therefore as the testimony of the New 
Testament goes—which is the only external 
authority to which we can appeal at all—I see 
no way of evading its assertions of finality, 
save by exegetical processes, the ingenuity of 
which excites suspicion when applied as a 
solvent to the meanings of a popular religious 
book. 

The question next arises, What is the rela- 
tion of Scripture to the moral sense, and what 
verdict upon this great issue does the latter 
pronounce? I may be permitted to quote 
words printed some years ago, and with 
entirely different reference :— 


“To a man’s own moral consciousness all teachings of 
religion must appeal. I do not hesitate to say that no word 
of God in the Bible, no element of the religious system of 
Jesus Christ, can achieve any practical religious hold upon us, 
unless it carries the assent of our own moral conscience. We 
might submit to it as to a supreme authority, we might accept 
it as a metaphysical theology, but unless it entered our con- 
science and possessed our religious convictions, it could not 
possibly excite our religious feeling, or rule our religious 
conduct. Do not let us be afraid of saying that our conscience, 
our moral sense, must in this sense be to us the ultimate test 
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of all God’s teachings. If the teachings do not justify them- 
selves to our conscience when it is earnestly excited and we 
are sincerely solicitous to know the truth, they are, to say the 
least, utterly unsuited to us, and the probability is that we 
have misconceived them, and that they are not God’s truths 
at all.”—The Life Eternal, p. 66. 


To the moral sense, therefore, the eschatol- 
ogy of the New Testament must appeal. Any 
doctrine concerning the issues of sin, that is 
morally contradictory to the conception of 
God as a holy and loving Father, as Jesus 
Christ has revealed Him to us, can scarcely be 
a true one. Our conception of God may itself 
be imperfect, and due allowance for its imper- 
fection must be made. But when we are 
exercising our holiest thoughts about God, we 
may safely say that whatever broadly contra- 
dicts them, and compels us to qualify our 
ideas of God’s holiness and love, must be 
untrue. | 

That the conception of God as an Almighty 
being, inflicting eternal torment upon His 
creatures by acts of material punishment, 
such as the medizval Church represented, 
contradicts such elementary feelings, is fully 
conceded. Good men have had forcibly to 
subdue this feeling, to reason it down by logic, 
or to determine to believe in spite of it, 
because they deemed it authoritatively taught 
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—just as men avow other incredible ecclesias- 
tical or theological dogmas—‘“they believe 
because it is umpossible ;” but this is both a 
wrong to the moral nature, and a spurious 
homage to revelation. 

Almost by common consent, therefore, men 
are renouncing traditional beliefs in the 
material interpretations put upon the Scrip- 
ture symbolism of retribution, and are inquiring 
concerning the moral ideas and _ processes 
which these represent. 

Is there, then, in our moral nature, when 
purest and most devout, anything to which 
the idea of finality, as we have suggested it, is 
in moral contradiction. 

So far as equity goes, accepting the law of 
retribution as graduated by the Apostle in 
Rom. u.,—viz., that men’s responsibility, and 
therefore their culpability, is ihmited by their 
light and their personal ability, their oppor- 
tunity and their circumstances,—the moral 
sense cannot object. It is a rule of equity 
universally applicable. 

But further, does our conception of the 
Divine love demand that all men shall ultim- 
ately be saved? ‘This is very strongly affirmed; 
and so far as it is a mere feeling, there can be 
no reply to it. But in the light of reason and 
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analogy it seems a very daring affirmation. 
May not the Divine love be as seriously called 
in question in connection with the very exist- 
ence of moral evil? The real problem lies 
here; duration is only a secondary idea. It 
does not touch the principle of the Divine 
government and character, whether moral evil 
exists in this life or in the next. It may 
affect sentiment, and our ideal of the apotheosis 
of things, but it does not affect the principle. 

The problem of moral evil cannot, of course, 
be argued here, nor perhaps anywhere else, 
but the crux of the entire moral difficulty 
about this great question of retribution lies 
here. Probably we shall never get beyond 
Tertullian’s position, that moral freedom and 
endowment are a prerogative so great, that for 
it, the possibility, and even certainty, of sin 
may be well incurred. The demand for the 
Divine love, therefore, that, if it be really love, 
it must restore and save at the last all sinful 
moral beings, “the puir deil” included, 
resolves itself into a mere optimist sentiment, 
for which there seems to be no authority either 
in the statements of Scripture or in the necess- 
ities of our own moral consciousness. 

The feeling that insists upon this seems to 
come perilously near to that which prompted 
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John Stuart Mill to denounce creation as it is 
as a blunder, and the present moral condition 
of men as something like a crime.’ If, that is, 
God’s love do not hereafter what, according to 
John Stuart Mill, it ought to have done here, 
it will, as now, be amenable to the reproach of 
defectiveness, unless extenuated by inability. 
These are perilous lengths to go on the ground 
of mere sentiment. Are we not continually 
discovering how little we know concerning the 
ways and possibilities of God’s love? And do 
not the discoveries, when made, command the 
fullest assent of our moral consciousness ? 
Could we have sat in judgment when moral 
evil first arose in God’s creation, and have 
ventured to apply it as the test and measure 
of God’s love, we should surely have been 
impelled to almost blasphemous conclusions ; 
unless indeed our piety had made us dumb 
in utterest perplexity. A prior reasonings 
about the ways of Divine love, uncontrolled by 
essential moral principle, are both illicit and 
perilous. 

Can we get any light from psychology ? 
Is there any principle more portentous than 
that of the permanency of moral character, the 


1 Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, pp. 36-38, 192. 
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accumulating power of evil, and the irrever- 
sibility of moral sequences? Is there any 
rational presumption in human nature, as we 
know it, that a renewed moral probation after 
death, necessarily commencing with consider- 
able induration of feeling, will result in holier 
issues? Is there any moral probability, in the 
light of human history, that in the exercise of 
moral freedom every human being will repent 
of sin and accept the salvation of God? It 
would be unwarrantable to affirm this to be 
impossible. But he is a bold man who affirms 

it to be the probable issue ; and he is bolder 
~ still who builds upon it a dogma, and preaches 
that as a gospel. The moral processes that 
go on in men—many of them most favourably 
circumstanced in relation to the influences of 
Christ’s Gospel, children of pious homes, for 
instance—give no encouragement to such a 
theory. The suffering of penal consequences 
- does not often produce a genuine moral re- 
pentance and reformation. Punishment as a 
reformatory influence appeals to a very low 
class of motives, and is very weak. The pre- 
sumptions seem to be terribly adverse to the 
speculation. The conception of a literally 
universal repentance and holiness, considered 
in the light of actual exercises of human free- 
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dom, seems well-nigh incredible. It contra- 
dicts both experience and philosophy, and 
seems to resolve the strong love of God into 
something like a weak sentiment. It is a 
possibility, but scarcely a probability. It is 
not a basis upon which a doctrine can be con- 
structed. It cannot be predicated in the light 
of any evidence that we possess. Hvery argu- 
ment adduced to prove that Divine love must 
cause evil to cease is valid to prove that it 
should not have permitted it to begin. 

There is to our consciousness nothing that is 
more certain and imperative than the inviola- 
bility of moral sequence. Nothing is more 
terrible than the self-propagating power of 
evil, and nothing is more certain than that 
God will not interfere with it, save by moral 
appeal. His love provides possibilities of sal- 
vation, but we have no reason for further 
imposing upon it the moral certainty of salva- 
tion. To say the least, the odds against the 
moral renovation hereafter of a man who here 
has sinned away his moral sensitiveness, 
almost his moral capability, are overwhelming 
and terrible. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the strongest 
predisposition to optimist views concerning 
this great and fearful problem, I feel com- 
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pelled to the conclusion that the testimony 
both of Scripture and of the moral judgment 
is in favour of the finality of moral condition 
after death. From neither does the theory of 
a second probation in another life under other 
and more favourable conditions derive any 
support. Against the theory that the ultimate 
issue in the conflict between good and evil will 
be the necessary salvation of every individual 
moral being, the presumptions seem immense. 
It is contrary to all experience, and to all 
analogy; it puts unauthorised limits upon 
human freedom, and it restricts unwarrant- 
ably the ways and issues of God’s holy love. 
It does not follow, however, that finality of 
moral condition implies unending being, or 
unending consciousness of retribution. There 
is no moral necessity, either in the law of 
righteousness or in the correlative life of the 
saved, to suppose this; while both the philo- 
logy and the symbolism are such as would 
probably find their adequate interpretation in 
the simple idea of finality,—the ending of sin 
and of sinful being: whether by the natural 
cessation of the latter,—which seems the most 
plausible,—or by other processes, we are not 
told; and in the entire absence of intelligent 
presumption we cannot speculate. 
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I am contented to leave this appalling ques- 
tion here; that is, with such contentment as 
alone is possible in the presence of the great 
and insoluble problems of moral evil. In my 
ignorance of what certainly will be, I can rest 
in the assurance that there is no creature of 
God that is not the object of His loving and 
holy solicitude; that He whose love is infin- 
itely more tender and yearning than ours, and 
who gave His only begotten Son to save men, 
will do nothing from which any humane feel- 
ing of ours would shrink; and that He will 
leave unemployed no possible means of bring- 
ing His sinful creatures to Himself. What- 
ever can be done to redeem men from evil and 
to counteract its issues, the loving Father in 
heaven will do. It is not for me to prescribe 
or restrict His methods. I can trust His wise 
and holy love, even when most ignorant con- 
cerning its ways. J am sure that He will 
fully vindicate it, and that at last, without 
any qualification, all holy men will join in the 
ascription, ‘‘ Just and true are Thy ways, Thou 
King of saints.” And justice and truth are 
the highest ways of love. 


XII. 
By Rev. JAMES H. RIGG, D.D. 


Canon Farrar disclaims Universalism in his 
preface; but his hearers felt that he was 
preaching something not to be practically dis- 
tinguished from Universalism; and how fine 
is the shade of colour which discriminates 
between his view and Universalism, may be 
understood from the last sentence but one in 
his volume (in the Appendix on Texts). “It 
may be asked,” he says, “ why, then, am I 
unable to adopt the Universalist opinion ? 
The answer is simple. It is because one or 
two passages [of Scripture]|—though far more 
than their due significance seems to have been 
attributed to them—seem to make it unwise 
to speak dogmatically on a matter which God 
has not clearly revealed.” What is this but to 
say that he holds the opinion to be probable, 
but that he cannot venture dogmatically to 
affirm it, because it is “not clearly re- 


vealed ” ? 
175 
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Now Universalism is a view to which all 
men, I should think, would naturally incline. 
I am conscious of having the strongest natural 
prepossessions in its favour. My human com- 
passion, my own consciousness of sin, and some 
of-the keenest promptings of my Christian 
sympathy, would combine to make me a Uni- 
versalist, if, this world being what it is, and 
men being what they are, other feelings, more 
solemnly authoritative, and the deepest and 
most sacred reasons on the other side, did not 
forbid me to rest in such a conclusion, however 
pleasing and attractive. I wish accordingly, 
first of all, to touch upon the question of 
Universalism. In so doing, we shall in fact 
go down to the deepest ground of controversy 
with Canon Farrar. 

The question of eternal punishment is essen- 
tially the question of individual responsibility, 
the question of self-determination as against 
fatalism, the question of moral character and 
agency. Does man, in any true moral sense, 
shape his own character and determine his own 
destiny? Is he, or is he not, merely the 
creature of circumstances? If man does not, 
in any true sense, shape his own character and 
determine his own course and destiny, it 1s 
evident that it cannot be just to hold him 
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accountable, that it must be unjust to punish 
him, for bemg whatever he may be, however 
apparently evil, or for having done whatever 
he may have done, however malignant, or vile, 
or injurious it may have been, according to 
any moral standard. But then this conclusion 
must be just as true for this world as for any 
other, for time as for eternity. 

It is further evident that, if we are all 
merely creatures of circumstance, not only 
must it be unjust to attribute guilt to us under 
any circumstances, or to inflict any punish- 
ment, but it might even be conceivable that 
if any man, however depraved and terrible a 
being he may seem to be, were to be placed, 
for a succession of years or of seons, in circum- 
stances adapted to induce reformation and 
transformation of character, such reformation 
and transformation might be the result. This 
is, In fact, the principle which underlies Uni- 
versalism. Universalists hold that by a 
course of salutary discipline and_ beneficent 
influence hereafter, continued sufficiently long, 
the worst of human beings may be and will 
be reclaimed and saved. 

Universalism accordingly implies the doc- 
trines of fatalism ; it involves, though this has 


not always been seen, the denial of man’s 
M 
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proper morality. It assumes that man is 
altogether moulded and made what he is by 
circumstances. It is incompatible, accordingly, 
with any admission of guilt; it makes sin to 
be nothing else but inconvenience or misfor- 
tune; it gives the he to conscience, and 
declares the unrighteousness of all punishment 
whether by divine or human law. It is a 
doctrine entirely congenial with pantheism, 
if pantheism could be reconciled with the 
doctrine of a future life, of conscious and 
personal immortality. As, however, pantheism 
proper—which can be nothing more than 
atheism disguised under figurative forms of 
quasi-theistic speech—is not compatible with 
the hope of life after death, this Universalism, 
being thus placed between pantheism and the- 
ism, being pantheistic in its fatalism and in its 
antagonism to morality, whilst it is theistic 
in its faith in God and human immortality, is 
apt to ally itself with some sort of pantheizing 
theism. It is thus allied commonly in America, 
where Universalism was formerly very preva- 
lent, especially in New England, but where, 
during the last forty years, it has quite lost . 
its hold of the leading Churches, whether 
called evangelical or orthodox, has greatly 
declined in extent and influence, and has, for 
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the most part, become identified with wild 
speculations hovering between theism and 
pantheism, and with undisguised laxity of 
morals. The same Universalists who speak 
ereat words about the universal fatherhood of 
God not seldom also hold the doctrines of free 
love. It has been my lot to meet with some 
of these Universalists in my visits to the 
States who, in extraordinary rhapsodies, mixed 
up all these things, and whose practice corre- 
sponded to their principles. These theistic 
pantheizers exhibit in their extreme results 
the tendencies of which I have been speaking, 
and which, in other instances of Universalism, 
are, for the most part, latent. 

But there are also forms of theological 
doctrine, such as are and have been in different 
ages held by eminent, and indeed _ by 
excellent men, which approach somewhat 
towards the character of a pantheizing theism, 
and which tend distinctly towards Universal- 
ism. Most forms of Platonizing theological 
mysticism have been of this character. Many 
expressions and not a few passages are found 
in Mr. Maurice’s writings which so identify 
God the universal Father with the personality 
of all men as to imply the necessary salvation 
of all men. Nor can it be doubted that Mr. 
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Maurice was a Universalist. Nevertheless, 
whether consistently or not, Mr. Maurice most 
strongly insists on the personal responsibility, 
the individual moral agency, of all men, on the 
necessity of retributory righteousness in the 
government of the world, and on the doctrine, 
accordingly, of punishment for sin, both in this 
world and in the world to come. What he 
refused to believe, what he rejected as incom- 
patible with his own faith as to the necessary 
Divine sonship of every human being, was the 
thought of eternal separation from Christ for 
any human being. Christ, according to his 
view, is the Divine Son, with whom all men 
are so personally identified and united, that 
this identification and union constitutes them 
men, makes them responsible persons, defines 
their humanity. Bemg men, they must in 
Christ the Son themselves be sons, children of 
God, and “if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Christ, the 
Word, the Logos, is the Universal Reason, 
which ‘‘lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” All sinners, accordingly, are, at 
the worst, no other than prodigals who must 
some day be brought home, although, in the 
meantime, they may have wandered very far 
away, have indulged in much riotous living, 
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served very bad and hard masters, eaten many 
bitter husks, endured much suffering, and 
brought deep disgrace on themselves and 
shameful reproach on the name of their God 
and Father. To this school of thought it is 
evident that Canon Farrar strongly inclines. 
To this theological school my late honoured 
friend, Canon Kingsley, confessedly belonged. 
Kingsley, however, found that this phase of 
his theology was not exactly adapted to the 
condition of his Eversley parishioners. It 
does not appear that he preached this side of 
his creed much to them. Indeed, an ordinary 
reader would conclude from his Vellage 
Sermons that he taught no other doctrine 
to sinners than that of eternal, of everlasting, 
punishment and retribution, and that he 
preached this doctrine with no ordinary 
plainness and energy. Moreover, whilst 
always consistently and vehemently repudiat- 
ing the Gehenna doctrine of all material 
cruelties and horrors which is painted in some 
extracts given by Canon Farrar, it is well 
known that in his later years? he became a 


1 See Village Sermons, pp. 31, 172, 206, 207, 212, 244. 

2 Canon Farrar would seem to dispute the statements which 
I make in the text. But Canon Kingsley himself is a higher 
authority as to his own views than even Canon Farrar. 
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stout upholder of the Athanasian Creed, 
which in his early manhood he repudiated 
with intense dishke. The considerations that 
led him so far to modify his earlier opinion, 
that counteracted so powerfully that tend- 
ency to Universalism which he shared 
with his master, Mr. Maurice, and which 
comes out so strongly in all his novels 
and in not a few of his sermons, were such 
as I have already indicated as arising out 
of the moral idividuality and _ respon- 
sibility of man. No writer, no preacher, 
has ever insisted more strongly than Canon 
Kingsley, perhaps no one has dilated so 
eloquently, on the fearful and wonderful 
prerogatives and responsibilities involved in 
man’s personality. No one could have a 
larger, deeper, keener sense of the awful 
royalty belonging to the personal conscious- 
ness of the fully awakened and responsible 
human being, standing up “in the image of 
God,” choosing the right and refusing the 
wrong, invested with the amazing attribute 
of moral autonomy, making or marring his 
own fortunes, determining his own future, 
moulding his own destiny, both in this world 
and the world to come. Hence he wrote to 
the Guardian newspaper, in a letter explain- 
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ing his later views as to the Athanasian 
Creed, the following pregnant sentence :— 

“Tt is as well here to say that I do not deny endless punish- 
ment. On the contrary, I believe it possible for me and other 
Christian men, by loss of God's grace, to commit acts of 
atac@GaXia, sins against light and knowledge, which would 
plunge us into endless abysses ef probably increasing sin, and 
therefore of probably increasing and endless punishment.” ! 


Canon Farrar himself, indeed, though he 
looks with a prevalent hope, however vague, 
toward final issues hardly to be distinguished 
from Universalism, does in effect condemn 
Universalism in his preface, on the same 
eround as Canon Kingsley, when he admits 
that ‘it is impossible for us to estimate the 
hardening effect of obstinate persistence in 
evil, and the power of the human will to resist 
the law and reject the love of God.” After 
all, therefore, Canon Farrar dare not deny, 
and, when it comes to a sharp point, does not 
deny, the doctrine of endless punishment. 
He makes much capital—makes, as I venture 
to think, an unfair use—of coarse materialistic 
descriptions of hell-torments, and he brings 
into view the possible disciplinary character of 
the intermediate state; but, though he would 
fain deny, and wishes to put out of view, if it 


1 Letters and Memories, vol. ii, p. 396. 
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were possible, the judicial threatening and the 
final issue of fixed and eternal separation from 
Christ’s heaven and His Father’s house, and of 
abiding punishment and doom, for self-har- 
dened and impenitent sinners, he does not 
really venture to go this length. He has not, 
after all, completely purged himself of the 
taint of the “popular” doctrine. An enemy 
might turn some of his own artillery against 
himself. Consistency might require him 
either to go further, or to unsay some of the 
things which he has written. 

In his sermon, for example, on the “ Con- 
sequences of Sin,” he gives a _ powerful 
description of the consequences, not only 
moral, but physical, of indulgence in evil 
passions, in the course of which he speaks of 
‘an executioner of justice told off to wait 
upon drunkenness,” and paints in terrible 
language the results, from generation to 
generation, of sins of uncleanness. He makes 
a vain attempt, it is true, to evade the natural 
inference as to the retributive justice of God— 
not only moral, but also, it may be, physical ; 
aud not only in this world, but in that to 
come. He seeks to salve the obvious incon- 
sistency with some of his own appeals and 
assumptions foregoing, by affirming that God 
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does not inflict the horrors he describes on the 
drunkard, but the drunkard on himself—the 
God who loves us having attached this law of 
retribution to drunkenness, “to save us from 
handling fire.” But here, in fact, he is only 
using the very argument of orthodoxy in 
defence of penal retribution—of future and 
eternal punishment for sin. Nor does he at 
all help his own argument, or embarrass the 
position of those who uphold the ancient and 
Catholic doctrine, by laying it down that “the 
punishment of men is not an arbitrary inter- 
ference, but a necessary law.” So say those 
whose views he misrepresents and opposes. 
He himself, indeed, is compelled to add—thus 
making the tribute and testimony to the truth, 
wrung from his inner truthfulness, the more 
decisive—‘I do not mean that God never 
directly interferes. He does. We see it daily 
in the history of crime.” 

Canon Farrar would seem to have only 
known the doctrine of Divine retribution and 
eternal punishment as taught in its most. 
violent and lurid forms. He speaks of himself 
as having been brought up to believe the 
doctrine in a form of extreme horror (p. 47). 
He evidently has been altogether unaware of 
the manner in which great Nonconformist 
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divines have held and taught it. He may 
perhaps be surprised to learn that in the form 
(No. 4) in which he describes the doctrine in 
his preface, it has never been held by the 
highest class of theologians outside of the 
Church of England. Such a work as that by 
the late Dr. R. W. Hamilton, on Future 
Rewards and Punishments—one of the series 
of Congregational Lectures—he probably 
never heard of. If he had read it, he could 
not have written on the subject as he has 
done. Such want of reading and information 
can hardly, however, be admitted as a defence 
of the manner in which he has written. 
Much less can he be excused for taking such 
monstrous travesties of the doctrine as those 
branded by Dr. Guthrie as in any sort 
quotable representations of the orthodox 
doctrine held by such men as Dr. Guthrie 
himself. 

As to the question of the intermediate state, 
there is much in Professor Plumptre’s letter to 
Canon Farrar, printed in the Appendix, as 
there is much also in Professor Birks’ writings 
on the same subject, which cannot but enter 
deeply into the minds of earnest Christian 
thinkers. Much which has been for many 
years floating in the thoughts of those who 
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have patiently pondered over the painful 
depths of this awful and mysterious subject, 
and studied the various hints and intimations 
in relation thereto contained in the Scripture, 
has found expression in what these eminent 
clergymen have thus written. But though 
such considerations as are therein suggested 
must enter into the thoughts of those 
whose burden it is to study the speculative 
theology relating to the doctrine of the 
future state, they hardly bear upon the 
practical teaching and preaching necessary in 
dealing with men and women who come under 
the public ministry of the Word. The case of 
infants has always been held a case exempt. 
Where infancy ends, again—where, when, and 
how full moral responsibility begins—are 
questions which cannot be definitely answered. 
The case of heathens, furthermore, is a case to 
be judged apart. It must come under the 
same general principles of moral responsibility 
as that of Christians; yet must the heathen, 
as St. Paul teaches, be differently judged. 
That they, no less than the men of Christian 
nations, are to be judged by the Son of Man, 
and sent away to eternal punishment or eter- 
nal life, is clearly taught by our Lord Himself 
in the parable of the sheep and the goats 
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(Matt. xxv.), where, indeed, the main scope 
of the parabie seems to relate to the Gentile 
world—the great world of all nations, including 
those who might never have heard of Chris- 
tianity. But in the case of heathens the 
thought of possibilities connected with the 
intermediate state cannot but come in. Doubt- 
less, also, there would seem to be some in this 
country, and in other Christian countries, 
whose case and condition resembles rather that 
of infants, on the one hand, or men heathen- 
born and bred, on the other, than of those who 
have had Christian privileges and opportunities, 
or who underlie Christian responsibilities. 
What can we do but leave all such cases in 
the hands of the “ Judge of all the earth,” who 
must ‘do right”? It is of such classes that 
Professor Plumptre speaks, when he sums up to- 
gether “infants, idiots, and the vast multitudes 
who have lived and died in the times of ignor- 
ance,” as having had here “‘no real probation.” 
Surely it is our wisdom to trust these matters 
of mystery to our Father in heaven.! There 


1 Our Lord’s prayer for the men who crucified Him, “ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do,” cannot be lost sight 
of, when thinking of such cases as these. Deep lessons also 
are to be learned from His words of comfort and mercy to the 
penitent brigand, whose case, however, demands profounder 
study than has often been given to it. 
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could not but be vast unillumined spaces, 
vast questions left in impenetrable mystery, 
when our dim and feeble intelligences look out 
upon the infinite depth and height and compass 
of God’s moral government of the universe. 
The practical question for us is as to our own 
responsibilities. 

And here the clear teaching of Scripture 
seems to be that, for those to whom Christ is 
preached, this life is the one appointed period 
of probation. The text in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews represents the apostolic doctrine, “ It 
is appointed unto men once for all (érag) to die, 
and after death the judgment.” The very 
point of that text would seem to be that there 
is to be no second probation ; after death—not 
probation, but judgment; no second death, no 
second life in another body, no probation 
beyond the grave. But, leaving that, I refer 
to our Lord’s own words to the wicked self- 
hardened Jews, “Ye shall die in your sins; 
whither I go, ye cannot come” (John vii. 21). 
This was to be their doom. ‘Take away the 
probationary character of this life on earth, 
and that sentence of the Lord is emptied of its 
meaning. ‘The whole teaching of our Lord is 
consistent with this central thought. What 
is the meaning of the urgent exhortations to 
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men now—at this present time—‘“ to pluck 
out the right eye,” to “cut off the right hand,” 
that so they might “enter into life,”’—of the 
solemn warnings to them of their peril, the 
peril of “hell-fire”? That this last phrase is 
a strong figure, like those other and cognate 
figures of “outer darkness,” and ‘weeping 
and enashing of teeth,” [ do not at all dispute. 
But of what are all these phrases the figures, 
—what is the reality which they represent, 
unless it involve judicial punishment for those 
who in this hfe have proved themselves im- 
penitent and disobedient,—unless for such it 
involves such banishment and doom, such 
abiding exclusion, and such bitter penalty, as 
cannot but cause irremediable sorrow and 
remorse? This doom, or submission and re- 
pentance—such is the alternative, the sharp 
and urgent alternative. TFailmg repentance, 
there was to be no entrance into life. Bearing 
in mind, also, all that exegesis teaches us as 
to the original and figurative nature of the 
expressions, it can be neither a light nor a 
reversible penalty for the rejection of Christ’s 
truth and grace, as offered by Himself on earth, 
the nature of which is indicated by the figures 
of the undying worm and the unquenchable 


fire. 
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Apart, accordingly, altogether from the 
controversy as to the meaning of the word 
eonvan, I can imagine no other conclusion 
possible as to our Lord’s teaching but that it 
sets forth, by the most impressive figures, the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment for those 
who wilfully choose to pursue their own will 
and pleasure m this world rather than “seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” In this world is the period of probation, 
and the doom of sin and self-seeking is eternal. 
“Whoso seeketh his life shall lose it; but 
whoso loseth his life for My sake, shall find it 
unto life eternal.” Judged by the whole tenor 
of our Lord’s doctrine, this sentence pronounces 
for the rejecters of Christ an irreversible 
judgment. 

Indeed, it does, I confess, appear to me to 
be an unreasonable and presumptuous thing 
to imagine that more powerful and affecting 
motives to repentance, and faith, and right- 
eousness may be exhibited and applied in 
another world than are offered to the hearers 
of Christ’s gospel, by the revelation of God’s 
holiness and love, God’s righteousness and 
mercy, in the incarnation and revelation of 
His Son. Yet such is the assumption which 
seems to underlie Canon Farrar’s arguments 
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and appeals. “If under the present state of 
things,” says Canon Kingsley in his Village 
Sermons, “ we cannot be holy, we shall never 
be holy.” To the same effect I may quote 
Canon Farrar himself: ‘‘Do not think that 
repentance is an easy thing; and be quite 
sure of this, that the longer it is delayed, the 
less easy does it become, and the more terrible 
are the consequences, both here and hereafter, 
which the delay involves” (p. 152). But if 
this indeed be so, how little reason does there 
appear to be in assuming that those who have 
rejected in this life the Gospel of Christ, with 
all its motives to repentance, will certainly be 
brought to repentance, sooner or later, in the 
intermediate state! If Canon Farrar’s words 
now quoted be well considered, they will be 
found to contain an admission fatal to any 
doctrine of Universalism or Restorationism, in 
whatever form. 

The law of retribution is one to which 
universal conscience bears witness, which is 
inwoven through all the web of life, and forms 
the basis of all law and government, whether 
human or Divine. Let them be disguised 
ever so subtly, let them be employed ever so 
wisely, it will still be found that the motives 
of reward and punishment are, and cannot but 
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be, employed in influencing and training human 
beings from the cradle to the grave. In the 
governments of this world, it need not be said, 
rewards and punishments are the weights and 
impulses systematically brought to bear on 
the community. But in society also, in civil 
and political life, the same class of motives, 
though often they may not be distinctly 
recognised, are always operating, and without 
them all things would either languish and stag- 
nate into dreary immobility, or fall asunder 
into chaos. So, then, if God is indeed to 
influence and govern us for Himself and for 
the future, how else is even He to deal with 
us except on the same principles? He must 
deal with us as we are. It matters not 
whether the future for which we are to act 
and live lie in this world or another—we are 
still the same. 

Canon Farrar’s pleadings and appeals assume 
throughout that Divine punishment is meant 
to be merely corrective, and never strictly 
and personally penal. But if so, what is to 
be done with the finally impenitent sinner ? 
What this principle amounts to—unless, going 
the whole length of Universalism, Canon 
Farrar should hold that there can be no such 


thing as final impenitence—is that the more 
N 
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wicked and hardened a man becomes, the 
more hopeless and irreclaimable, the less right 
and reason will there be in punishing him; 
that a perfectly hardened and impenetrable 
sinner will have purchased his impunity by 
his impiety, and may roam the universe at 
large, enfranchised from law, from fear, from 
obedience to God. 

My last word will be in reference to the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. White and his fellows respecting 
Conditional Immortality. I have a high respect 
for Mr. White and for some of his brethren 
whom I know. I esteem them highly as 
Christian men, and I know them to be able 
men. But yet I can only refer to them here 
as witnesses to the great doctrine of retribution 
and final judgement. If any doctrine of Uni- 
versalism or of intermediate discipline could 
have been regarded by them as satisfactory, 
they would not have yielded themselves up to 
the influence of an hypothesis so violent and 
so difficult—they would not, as an alternative, 
have betaken themselves to a position so 
untenable—as that which they actually hold. 
Their compromise is “contrived a double debt 
to pay’ —to uphold the Scripture doctrines of 
eternal judgment and inevitable retribution, 
and yet to escape from the doctrine of endless 
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conscious punishment and suffering as hitherto 
taught by Catholic orthodoxy. As a matter 
of fact, their doctrine is open to equivalent 
objections to those which are urged against 
the “popular” theology, and to other objec- 
tions of an exceedingly serious character, alike 
from the ground.of philosophy and of theology. 
But it is at least a testimony against such a 
theology as tends to do away altogether with 
the doctrine of a final and universal judgment, 
and with any foreboding of “‘the wrath to 
come.” It is true that both the teaching of 
Canon Farrar and that of Mr. White concur 
in antagonism to the hitherto received ortho- 
doxy. But itis no less true that, in opposing 
that orthodoxy, they neutralise and negative 
each other. 


XIII. 


By THE LATE CANON BIRKS. 


EreRNAL judgment, the real subject of Canon 
Farrar’s work, is the most solemn and mys- 
terious in the whole compass of the Word of 
God. My own thoughts were deeply exercised 
with it, in more than a year of Scriptural 
study, more than forty years ago. I longed 
to gain, and thought I did gain, so much 
increase of hight as might hghten the pressure 
of a load felt almost insupportable, without 
incurring the guilt of impairing in the least 
the force of God’s revealed warnings of wrath 
to come upon persevering and impenitent sin. 
Every attempt to throw fresh light on this 
solemn mystery demands not only reverence 
and humility, but caution and patience of 
thought, and an exclusion of loose and hasty 
speech, even more than the most exact re- 
searches in natural science. 

Such were my convictions when I published 
thoughts bearing indirectly on this subject 
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twenty-three years ago, and more directly still 
later. Experience and observation of all that 
has since been passing in the Church and the 
world has only deepened and confirmed them. 
Utter unbelief of God’s warnings of judgment 
to come is one of the darkest features of the 
times in which we live. Some of the forms 
in which it has lately shown itself are por- 
tentous and alarming. Human additions, 
encrusting those warnings, and designed to 
increase their deterrent power over guilty 
consciences, have had just the opposite effect. 
They have concurred with other causes, fatal- 
istic theories, the worship of majorities, and 
boasts of human progress, to produce wide- 
spread and ostentatious unbelief of the great 
and solemn truth: ‘God will bring every 
work into judgment, and every secret thing, 
whether it be good or evil.” The warnings of 
Scripture are cast aside with contempt, as too 
terrible to be true. 

No cure for this evil-can be found, though 
sometimes sought, as I have had painful ex- 
perience, by bringing loud charges of unsound- 
ness in the faith against any who maintain the © 
great truth itself, but refuse to accept current 
and popular opinions about hell, damnation, 
and the misery of the lost, as the sufficient 
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test and standard of Christian orthodoxy. But 
as little can be gained, on the other hand, by 
vehement invectives and gushes of indignant 
declamation against those simple believers in 
the Bible who dare not give up any part of 
the creed of their childhood and of most Chris- 
tians in past ages about “ wrath to come,” till 
they see surer grounds for rejecting it than 
the unwillingness of sinful hearts to believe 
anything so alarming, and an offered choice 
in its stead of three or four contradictory 
alternatives which exclude each other. It is 
not dealing reverently with God’s warnings 
to say practically to a mixed audience, “ Put 
on them almost any meaning you please, only 
do not accept the common view of them, since 
it is too terrible to be true.” 

Eternal Hope, the title Canon Farrar has 
chosen for his work, like eternal torture, is a 
phrase unknown to Scripture, though there 
is a close approach to both in 1 Cor. xui. 18, 
Rey. xiv. 11, xx. 10. .The sermons themselves, 
from their declamatory and illogical style, 
seem to me likely to aggravate the evil against 
which they are aimed, and to hinder, not help, 
the firm maintenance of the great truth itself 
of “eternal judgment,” and its extrication 
from spurious human disguises or additions. 
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The Preface and the Appendix are in a calmer 
tone, and one better suited to the real require- 
ments of the solemn subject they seek to 
unfold. | 

The sermons are followed by a lst of 
authorities, whom Canon Farrar quotes in his 
favour, of those who have this one point of 
agreement with him, that they do not fully 
accept what he calls “the common view.” 
Besides a rather vague allusion to twelve 
Fathers and one Schoolman, fifty divines or 
laymen of modern times are named, beginning 
with “ the great and saintly Bengel,” including 
nine bishops of our own Church, and ending 
with Pére Revignan, “the most eloquent 
French preacher of recent days.” Such a loose 
massing of authorities who differ widely from 
each other is unfair to the writers themselves. 
Tt has the worse fault of tending to confuse 
the whole question. It replaces the Divine 
counsel, “ Prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good,” by repeating one of the worst 
faults of the loose, popular orthodoxy assailed 
in a negative form. It offers us the alterna- 
tive, to ‘‘receive the fatal grist unsifted, husks 
and all,” or else to be huddled up in a medley 
of opinions which have nothing in common, 
except that they all differ from some point 
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or other of what is vaguely called “ the com- 
mon view.” Most of the writers quoted hold 
either “Conditional Immortality” or “ Uni- 


) 


versalism ”—two views inconsistent with each 
other, and both of which the Canon disclaims 
and rejects. Such a heaping up of names 
may be a convenient missile in an assault on 
implicit faith and traditional orthodoxy, but 
its only natural tendency is to substitute a 


greater evil 


a theological chaos of utter 
uncertainty and confusion of thought, and an 
utter shipwreck of all practical faith in the 
warnings of God. 

The Preface begins with a startling remark : 
“Of the truths here propounded I have never 
since my early youth had the slightest doubt ; 
but had I intended a controversial defence of 
them, it would have been far fuller and more 
impregnable than I can now make it.” The 
claim may perhaps refer only to this one pro- 
position, that there is some element or other 
in that complex total called ‘the common 
view, which is not according to the mind of 
the Holy Spirit and the true teaching of 
Scripture, and must be pruned away before we 
can attain to the full and perfect truth. But 
the words, in their natural sense, assert much 
more. These short and easy cuts to un- 
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doubting confidence in the perfect truth of 
ones own opinions are always suspicious, 
especially when claimed for a complex whole, 
professedly at variance with the usual judg- 
ment of Christian men. If the Canon, since 
his early youth, has never had the slightest 
doubt of the truth of any of the critical deci- 
sions on the sacred text and its proper version, 
and the theological dogmas which form the 
main substance of the work when it has been 
pruned of its redundant metaphors and poet- 
ical quotations, such a confidence on such a 
subject, so early and cheaply gained, seems to 
me the very mark of a guide whom it is wholly 
unsafe to follow. 

The Canon notices four main opinions, and 
then defines his own :— 

1. Universalism—the opinion that all men 
will ultimately be saved. Every man, he 
says, must long, with all his heart, that this 
were true. Yet he does not lay down any 
such dogma, partly because it is not clearly 
revealed, and partly because it is impossible 
for us to estimate the power of the human 
will to resist the law and reject the love of 
God. 

There is here no sign of clear insight and a 
full and assured conviction, but rather of a 
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still unsolved problem, in the Canon’s mind, 
which leaves his heart and judgment at utter 
variance. He could wish the present world to 
be very different from what, in our experience, 
we find it to be. Still more, he could wish 
that the world to come should be very different 
from what Scripture seems to him to say that 
it will be. He is too honest to shut his eyes 
to present facts, such as he amplifies in the 
fifth sermon. He is honest enough to own 
that Scripture does not seem to say that all 
alike will be saved in the life to come. He is 
not honest enough to admit that it seems to 
affirm, in the strongest and clearest words, the 
exact reverse. His wishes, then, determine 
nine-tenths, or ninety-nine hundredths, of his 
creed. His honesty is satisfied by his holding 
that Scripture speaks truly of a broad way 
that leads to death, and that perhaps one in a 
hundred of very hardened criminals do walk 
therein. But such a compromise between the 
heart and the conscience, in my opinion, satis- 
fies the claims neither of truth nor love. 

2. Conditional Immortality, or Annihilation- 
ism, is the second main theory on the life to 
come. Canon Farrar “cannot at all accept it. 
It seems to rest too entirely on the supposed 
invariable meaning “of a few words, and to 
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press that meaning too far. It rejects the 
instinctive belief in immortality which has 
been found in almost every age and race of 
man. And while it relieves the soul from the 
crushing horror involved in the conception of 
endless torment, it leaves us with the ghastly 
conclusion, that God will raise the wicked 
from the dead, only that they may be tor- 
mented and at last destroyed.” The Canon, 
then, rejects along with ‘the common view” 
the two alternatives espoused by far the 
greater part of the authorities he quotes in his 
favour; and his own creed, by his own admis- 
sion, 1s a compromise which fully satisfies 
neither his judgment nor his heart. 

3. The third view is that of Purgatory. 
This he adopts as his own, but not in its 
Romish form, which our article calls “a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the Word of God.” Canon Farrar thinks 
the Reformers “rejected it in the rough, 
because it had been made too compact, specific, 
matured, and systematic to be capable of exact 
Scripture proof, and connected with too many 
deplorable abuses.” He takes it as the master- 
key to the solemn message of God concerning 
the wrath to come. I do not see how the 
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abuses and secondary accidents of the doctrine 
can explain the entire contrast between the 
statement in the article and his own view. 
The Reformers left too much out of view, 
though they never denied, the wide distinction 
in Scripture between the state of souls after 
death and after the resurrection and final 
judgment. Canon Farrar, with less excuse, 
repeats the same faults. He speaks of his 
own view, that ‘“‘souls who die in a state unfit 
for heaven may have perfected in them till the 
day of Christ the good work in this world 
begun.” But this plainly does not touch the 
deeper question, Are there, or are there not, 
two classes in the great day itself, to whom 
the Judge then announces a different and 
opposite doom ? 

4, The Canon comes at last to the fourth 
alternative, which he calls ‘the common and 
popular view in our own Church.” He has 
never dreamt, he says, of denying the great, 
awful, but neither unjust nor unmerciful doc- 
trine of future retribution. “That there is a 
terrible retribution on impenitent sin, here and 
hereafter, that ‘without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord,’ that sin cannot be forgiven till 
forsaken and repented of, and that the doom 
on sin is both merciful and just, we are all 
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agreed.” These are large and important 
admissions, | 

What, then, are the supposed accretions of 
the true doctrine which he repudiates and 
condemns? They are mainly four—(1) The 
physical torments and material agonies; (2). 
its endless duration; (3) that it is incurred 
by the vast mass of mankind; (4) that it 
is a doom passed irreversibly at the moment 
of death on all who die in a state of sin. 
“ How frightful are the facts which they must 
face who hold these opinions is obvious to all, 
and I have given some proof in their own 
words! How a man with a heart of pity .. . 
can enjoy in this world one moment of happi- 
ness, however deeply he may be assured of his 
own individual salvation, is more than I can 
ever understand.” 

I own the force of this earnest appeal ; 
but if relief came to my own mind at last, 
it was certainly not in the way in which Canon 
Farrar seems to look for it. JI cannot, in the 
few pages here open to me, enter on so wide a 
subject. My views may be seen in the Ways 
of God! and Drfficulties of Belief,? and I hope 
soon to add some further remarks on it in a 


1 Seeleys. 1863. 
2 Second Edition. Macmillan & Co. 1876. 
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second edition of my Commentary on Isaiah, 
now in the press. On the Canon’s four points 
I would make one or two brief remarks. 

First, the vehement dislike of any element 
of sensible pain in future punishment, when 
the doctrine itself is received, and also that of 
the resurrection both of the just and unjust, 
has no warrant either of Scripture or reason. 
To believe that in the life to come some will 
suffer intense mental anguish and agony 
through former sin, and that they will so suffer 
in the body after they have been raised from 
the dead, and still to conceive that a painless 
and unsuffering body will be the clothing or 
vessel of a spirit enduring intensest anguish 
and mental torment, 1s an opinion as plainly 
unreasonable as it is opposed to the natural 
meaning of the sacred text. 

The Canon says with truth, “It is only 
when these topics fall into vulgar handling 
that we see them in all their intolerable ghast- 
liness. Many true and loving Christians have 
held these views, and mourned with aching 
heart over what seemed to them the fatal 
necessity for believing them. Good men may 
and do hold this doctrine with pity and fear 
and trembling and awful submission ; but let 
those suspect their own hearts to whom so 
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terrible a dogma is so clear and precious and 
comforting, that they are quite distressed at 
the thought of losing it.” The rebuke is 
deeply true. Nothing can be more hateful 
than such a temper, or more opposed to the 
lesson taught by the tears of the Lord over 
Jerusalem. 

With regard to frightful pictures of future 
misery, like those of Tertullian in the Preface, 
of Henry Smith, and Jeremy Taylor, I would 
remind the Canon of his own picture in these 
sermons of the horrors of deliriwm tremens to 
the unhappy drunkard (p.142). [fone drunkard 
more can be reclaimed by such dark colouring, 
there may be a full warrant for the preacher. 
But the principle in both cases is the same. 
I fear that in both the indulgence in drawing 
pictures of intense horrors is more likely to 
revolt some and deaden the feelings of others 
than effectually to reclaim. The Scriptures, 
at least, give us no pattern of such “ ghastly” 
modes of impressing their warnings deeper on 
the consciences of men. Their warnings, those 
of Christ Himself, are the more impressive 
because the words are few and simple, severe 
in their calm grandeur of earnest cautlon— 
outer darkness, weeping, mourning, and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 
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Next, that in the present age the Church 
of the saved has been, from the time of Abel 
downward, a minority of the race, seems one 
of the clearest and plainest elements of the 
solemn truth revealed. We read nowhere of 
a broad way which leads to life, and a narrow 
which leads to death. No true relief from the 
pressure of a solemn truth can be found by 
reversing one of its most prominent and essen- 
tial features. That relief is to be found, first, 
in a further truth, that besides the Church of 
the First-born, saved out of the trials of this 
world, and heirs of a special dignity, there will 
be countless and growing myriads of redeemed 
men in the generations of the world to come. 
And if further relief be still desired, it may be 
partly found in the thought, half accepted by 
the Canon himself, and by which he recedes 
further from Universalism than by the excep- 
tion of a handful of hardened and stubborn 
criminals from the general gaol delivery of the 
universe, that, ‘‘as the very word damnation 
once implied, the pena damn, the loss—it 
may be for ever—of the beatific vision, is, far 
more than physical torture, the essence of the 
sufferings of the lost.” 

The worst corruption of the Divine message 


of judgment to come is not that which in- 
0 
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cludes in it the conception of penal fire and 
corporal suffermg, which is an integral though 
secondary part of the revealed truth. It is 
that which shuts out from it, without any 
warrant in the letter or spirit of Scripture, any 
concurrent manifestation of the Divine mercy, 
not only towards others, but towards the very 
objects of the judgment itself. The most 
essential feature of it, implied in the words of 
Christ, 1s the conception of an irreparable, 
irreversible loss of a privilege now attainable, 
and, when the door has been shut, never after 
to be attained. | 

Canon Farrar, in this work, seems to himself 
to be uttermg a bold and earnest protest 
against popular and current notions of the 
judgment to come, which dishonour God, are 
a hindrance and stumbling-block in the way of 
Christianity, and lay a sore burden on the 
hearts of Christian men. But the real risk 
and evil of his work is that its real character 
is to reinforce and strengthen a view already 
popular and widely current, not perhaps in 
creeds and Church formularies, but in the 
actual life and thoughts of men, and which 
almost wholly abrogates the Divine warnings. 

The practical creed of millions, who have 
any faith at all in this Protestant land, is 
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Universalism, thinly disguised, with afew rare 
exceptions of atrocious and hardened criminals. 
It is the doctrine repeated in churchyards and 
at death-beds, drunk in by sorrowing friends, 
under the name of the consolations of religion, 
that each one, a few prodigious wretches ex- 
cepted, when he dies, goes at once to heaven, 
and, without passing before any judgment-seat, 
enters into perfect bliss and perfect glory. 
This unlimited and prompt self-canonisation is 
the practical creed of millions in whom some 
remains of Christian faith are left. The creed 
which Canon Farrar enforces in these sermons 
is not quite so wide of the Scriptural truth. 
But in its classification of men into three 
classes—the saintly good, the neutral, and the 
hopelessly bad—and the proclamation to the 
middle class, tenfold and a hundredfold more 


numerous than both the others, of an endlessly 
renewed probation after death and the judg- 
ment, it adopts and gives fresh currency to 
some of the worst elements of a widespread 
popular delusion, which robs the Word of 
God of its warning power, and sets the con- 
sciences of men free from any real expectation 
of a Judgment to come. 


Va 


By THE REV PROFESSOR GRACEY, 


THESE Five Discourses already belong to the 
rapidly accumulating literature of the Future 
Life, and will probably hold rank hereafter 
among the curiosities of that literature. They 
present an instructive specimen of rationalistic 
theology, addressed, not to the rational, but 
to the sentimental]. At almost every sentence 
the feelings are goaded into excitement, at 
times into painful agitation. Every sensibility 
is skilfully touched by one who has at com- 
mand, through his elegance of style, his force 
of passion, his vividness of imagery, the whole 
gamut of sensationalism; and there is no pause 
given for a clear conception or a calm judg- 
ment of the multifarious matters hurriedly 
brought forward for acceptance. 

The object of the volume has previously 


1 The Article is simply areprint, as I have neither deemed it 
advisable to recast it, nor needful to make any reply to Dr. 
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been discussed. The matters which chiefly 
interest us are Canon Farrar’s processes of 
investigation and his conclusions. Many 
surprising antitheses are brought about in the 
course of the development of the theme, but 
none more surprising than that Canon Farrar 
has provided a common meeting-place for High 
Churchmen and Broad Churchmen, and that 
that meeting-place is Purgatory—the High 
Churchman’s only complaint of the Canon 
being that he does not go deep enough and 
far enough. Towards the goal of his reason- 
ings, however, Canon Farrar manfully clears 
his way, plying his axe against every obstruc- 
tion with all the vigour of a backwoodsman. 
He is impetuously frank. He thinks aloud 
in his premises; but it must be owned that 
he sometimes seems to whisper his conclusions. 
Yet it is in these same whispered conclusions 
the value of the production must be sought. 
None can doubt Dr. Farrar’s transparent 
sincerity and straightforwardness of purpose. 
This is the most charming quality in the 
volume; it is also the most elementary in 
Christian service, and it may become widely 
pernicious unless associated with other 
essential qualifications of a ‘‘ master in Israel.” 
The Church and the world expect more from 
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Canon Farrar than the eruptive zeal of a 
youthful evangelist. His previous services, 
the solemn import of his present undertaking, 
demand at his hands severest accuracy of 
reasoning, of critical exposition, teachings 
consistent with themselves and with Scripture. 

On scanning Canon Farrar’s paragraphs, the 
higher the reader’s expectations may have 
been in these respects, the keener will be his 
disappointment. There is discernible a vast 
underplay of subsidiary critical appliances, 
subordinate theological tenets, kept diligently 
moving, and floating forward the main thesis. 
Of these a complete analysis is here im- 
possible—at any time it would be tedious 
—but a cursory notice is imperative. These 
subsidia critica form by no means a pellucid 
stream, but rather a turbid inundation of 
disintegrated theologies. The word ‘theo- 
logy” may be taken as a sample: at the very 
sound of its syllables Canon Farrar seems 
to grow irate, and continually fastens it with 
a degree of contempt upon the opinions of 
those who differ from him, forgetful all the 
time that when he is doing anything to the 
purpose, he is setting up a theology of his 
own. Smiting theology with theology, Dr. 
Farrar rehearses the part of Diogenes treading 
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on the pride of Plato, as Plato retorted, with 
equal pride. 

Dr. Farrar discredits the poetry, the 
metaphors, and the parables of Scripture as 
having a potent voice in this debate, aud thus 
thins away the deep shadows divinely thrown 
across the subject ; and yet who so abundant 
in edging his statements with the surmises of 
modern poets, as if they were authentic, and 
should be listened to, singing of hope where 
Scripture sighs of despair? Canon Farrar 
arraigns the impenetrable prejudices of his 
opponents, and yet brings forward his own 
early boyish predilections as subordinate 
proofs of his theories. He inveighs against the 
ignorance of Scripture which stands in the way 
of his views, and is obliged himself to appeal 
to tradition. He denounces abiding by the 
hard literalness of isolated texts, but who 
more eagerly calls to his aid the verbal tink- 
lings of Scriptural words wrenched from their 
contextual meaning, if they but chime with the 
sound of his declamation? He denounces 
Phariseeism, and yet he stands forth as the 
champion possessed of a “noble and trembling 
pity, so fearfully unlike the language of divines 
and schoolmen.” 

Kven when Canon Farrar avowedly ceases 
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to speak with “natural passion,” and observes 
‘most accurate theological precision,” his 
“most accurate theological precision” takes 
the shape first of vapid generalities, and then 
opens out into a mass of conflicting theological 
incongruities. What can be the meaning of 
Canon Farrar in setting Christian experience 
against the Word of God, as if bitter and sweet 
could issue from the same primal fount? 
Where is the consistency of Canon Farrar in 
bringing down the “old, sensible, admitted 
rule, ‘Theologia symbolica non est demonstra- 
tiva,—in other words, that phrases which 
belong to metaphor, to imagery, to poetry, to 
emotion, are not to be formulated into neces- 
sary dogma, or crystallized into rigid creed,” 
and, after the brief pause of a single sentence, 
laying himself open to the censure of this 
‘old sensible canon,” by using such crude 
emotional ejaculations as the following: “ In 
the name of Christian light and Christian 
liberty; once more in the name of Christ’s pro- 
mised Spirit; once more in the name of the 
broadened dawn and the day-star which has 
arisen in our hearts,’—intending them as 
arguments against what he calls the “ ignorant 
tyranny of isolated texts”? When we inquire 
after the possible meaning, if meaning there 
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be, in this remarkable triplet of invocations, 
the Canon vouchsafes it in the very last sen- 
tence of the volume. ‘The broadened dawn 
and daystar,’ of which he seems here to have 
a monopoly, there shrink into the attenuated 
form of the “candle of the Lord,” which he 
will not deny to be the common heritage of the 
meanest of those who hold the “‘ popular views.” 

The consistency of Canon Farrar is still 
more seriously compromised in his use of this 
‘old, sensible, and admitted rule.” He seems 
fond of the axiom, and it is in his hands a 
two-edged sword. In his article on Hell, 
in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,—a 
critical composition addressed to critics,—Dr. 
Farrar introduces this wise saw to check the 
modern speculations of Dr. Trench and others, 
who said they saw something like purgatory in 
the parable of Lazarus. But now, when Dr. 
Farrar in these discourses is no longer writing 
Conciones ad clerum, but striking ‘sparks 
from the anvil of a busy life,” which neverthe- 
less are struck off ‘‘after years of thought,” he 
can make this theological adage face the 
opposite way, and help the opinions he 
formerly smote: adding to the involutions of 
this consistency, he yet appeals to the article 
on Hell as of unimpaired authority. 
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I do not propose to follow Canon Farrar 
through the minutiz of his criticism of the 
words ‘“‘ damnation,” “hell,” and “ everlasting.” 
I intend merely to point out what seems to me 
a fatal error of his style of treatment, which 
thwarts all efforts to get nearer a truthful 
solution of the subject by a single hairs- 
breadth. Both in the Sermons and in the 
critical elucidations by which they are flanked, 
Dr. Farrar first steeps the words in prejudice 
and then begins to examine them. When, 
with the accessories of much hysterical invoca- 
tion of Unseen Powers, Dr. Farrar puts the 
question, ‘‘Where would be these popular 
teachings about hell . . . if we calmly 
and deliberately, by substituting the true 
translations, erased from our English Bibles, 
as being inadequate or erroneous or disputed 
renderings, the three words ‘ damnation,’ ‘ hell,’ 
and ‘everlasting’ ?’””—it is very easy to reply, 
The popular teachings would remain where 
they were before. We complain that the 
most literal rendering is not in all cases 
extant in the English version, This defect 
has not helped, but damaged our cause. It has 
furnished the excuse of a necessity of appeal 
to “the original,” which has been sedulously 
worked as a most potent lever to move all those 
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who, being themselves destitute of scholarship, 
are yet open to the delicate flattery of holding 
scholarly opinions. Perhaps no single feature 
of the recent advocacy of the various theories 
of Annihilation, ete., has caused them to 
loom with such portentous bulk before the 
public eye, as the appeal to “‘the original.” We 
fear not the labours of the Revisers; we have 
therefore no need to utter admonitions; we 
expect their impartiality will strip many 
current speculations of much of their adventi- 
tious importance. 

One can hardly conceive why the word 
“damnation” should have been investigated 
with such painful minuteness, its precarious 
position in our version being well known, and 
having for a long time deprived it of all 
decisive weight in this controversy. Why 
slaughter the slain by producing the Bishop of 
Chester’srecent Charge, when in the very earliest 
“pleas for revision” —and the earliest emanated, 
I believe, from the Hvangelicals—this word has 
been again and again stigmatised ? Why bring 
it up as if a fresh discovery had been made, 
throwing all the odium of its harsh grating 
dissonance upon men who have for years 
repudiated it ! 

In a similar way Canon Farrar’s treatment 
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of the word “hell” is misleading and defective. 
Is it indeed so universal a fact in our language 
as Dr. Farrar assumes that the English word 
“hell,’—cognate with the German “Holle,” and 
akin in meaning to the Hebrew ‘“‘Shedl” and 
the Greek ‘‘ Hades,’—has been so much warped 
from its native signification as to be an utterly 
false name for the state and place of lost souls ? 
Dr. Farrar's own usage proves the contrary. 
He retains the word. He tells us “hell isa 
temper ”—so far adopting the ‘‘ popular teach- 
ing” —without the remotest fear of being 
suspected of saying, “Hell is an eternal 
temper.” ‘To press the matter no further, this 
one instance is sufficiently cogent to show that 
it is at least fairly open to debate whether the 
notion of duration—of eternal duration—is 
embedded in the popular conception of the 
word ‘‘hell.” Need it be urged in these days 
that as a translation is not made for scholars, 
but for readers of the “vulgar tongue,” it is a 
fairer method in so momentous a matter to use 
a word which will convey the most approximate 
meaning of the original, rather than to transfer 
terms that are not English and can convey no 
definite meaning whatever, or a meaning only 
appreciable by those skilled in Rabbinical 
and classical lore? The deficiencies of the 
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word in a critical point of view, as an exact 
equivalent of Hades in some passages, have 
been long ago detected and pointed out. The 
language of Dr. Farrar on this head conveys 
the impression that those of his way of thinking 
were the only persons or the first Protestants 
to find fault with the vagueness of the 
rendering of Hades, Gehenna, and Tartarus by 
one word only. So far from this being the 
case, as far back as two centuries ago—to probe 
the matter no further—we find John Howe, 
certainly one of the Masters of English 
Theology, appending a remarkable note to his 
treatise of The Redeemer’s Domimon over the 
Invisible World, and uttering an indignant ~ 
‘protest against ‘‘ Hell” being confused in all 
instances with ‘“ Hades,” the invisible world, 
and Christ consequently ‘represented as the 
Jailor of Devils.” Let every refinement be 
employed about “‘ Hades,” there are yet three 
undoubted passages, according to Dr. Farrar’s 
enumeration, in which ‘ Hades is used for a 
place of torment,” and why not in these use 
the appropriate English word @ 

Equally successful is Canon Farrar in 
obscuring the position of atévws in the argu- 
ment. His main strength is spent in proving 
what no intelligent exponent of “the popular 
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view” denies, that «aidy and its derivative 
aidvios are used again and again of limited 
periods. But Canon Farrar fails to add that in 
many of those cases—as with our own words 
ever and never—it is also undeniable that no 
idea of limitation is at the time present to the 
mind of the speaker or writer. While the 
words do not necessarily express, they do not 
necessarily exclude, unlimited duration. Such 
instances prepare aidévis for its higher applica- 
tions, in which Canon Farrar admits that it is 
used of what is essentially endless, though not 
of itself connoting endlessness. Without 
insisting upon the strong presumption in this 
admission, it is enough for conviction that it is 
beyond dispute that the word is employed when 
no end is in view. The whole burden of proof 
that there is an end ever attainable in the 
duration of the misery of lost souls, therefore, 
falls upon the Canon, and he must make his 
case good without this word, seeing it reveals 
no end. 

Canon Farrar therefore must show, for 
instance, that at the final scene in the last act 
of Earth’s tearful tragedy,—when, according to 
his own statement, the Angel shall with 
uplifted hand have sworn that time shall have 
ceased to be, and the wicked shall from the 
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face of the Judge of All go away into banish- 
ment from bliss, the duration of which is 
unmarked by time’s pauses,—that then aidvos, 
which is applied to that banishment beyond 
the cycles of time, most necessarily contain a 
hope of release and of return. Until this be 
- done, and the tremendous doubt lifted from 
that scene, does not every instinct of tender- 
ness, of philanthropy, demand that men should 
be warned of the overwhelming peril of an 
irreversible exclusion from the “face of God 
and of the Lamb’? 

That Canon Farrar has not, even to his 
own satisfaction, mastered every doubt is very 
broadly written upon his volume. He is timid 
about putting his views into the articles of his 
Creed, contenting himself with calling them 
allowable “opinions.” It is true something 
more is intended by the glittering legend— 
Eternal Hope—being inscribed on every leaf 
of the book. Yet I must confess that, as I 
perceive too on almost every page surmises, 
guesses, questionable postulates, “most lame 
and impotent conclusions,” and ever and anon 
glance up at the firm and stable superscription, 
it seems to me that a certain subtle irony runs 
through the production and awakens in the soul 
something more of the nature of chagrin than 
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of “eternal hope.” Surely if there be an 
‘eternal hope,” it must have a better basis. 
Some grains of consolation are scattered to 


) 


“willing” and “wilful” sinners by Canon 
Farrar’s eloquent scorn of the dogma that 
probation is bounded by the grave, but who 
dare venture to pick up these grains while he 
is at the same time told that it may ‘“‘be awfully 
true that our millenniums depend upon our 
moments”? A fitful gleam is thrown across 
the dread apprehensions of present rejecters of 
God by the assurance that ‘the path of 
repentance may never be closed to us;” but in 
what a “horror of darkness” does it die away 
when there is set upon every sinner’s track a 
“Sacred Nemesis,” ‘‘ with leaden footstep, and 
gathering form, and towering over you,” which 
“‘smites you at last with the iron hand of its 
own revenge’! ‘Timorous souls may perchance 
heave a sigh of relief as Canon Farrar buries 
beneath the heavy adjectives of his scathing 
invectives the whole imagery of the “terrible 
and the awful,” as orthodox divines were wont 
to set it In array against impenitent sinners ; 
but in a moment he himself fills to the brim 
the cup of trembling by his own “terrible 
and awful” picture of “the heavy wrath 
of God.” “It is,” says he, ‘ but as if I plucked 
P 
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one leaf and showed it you as a specimen of 
the boundless forest; it 1s but as if I showed 
you one little wave and told you that a whole 
ocean was behind.” In vain Canon Farrar 
practises metaphysical refinements and asserts 
that the Lawegiver is all mercy and love, while 
His just Law utters the apocalyptic cry, ‘“‘ Woe 
to the inhabitants of the earth!” The con- 
science of mankind will evermore apprehend 
the Lawgiver in His Law. When at last Canon 
Farrar conducts us to his haven of ‘“ Eternal 
Hope,”—the /ambo upon which he has happened 
on the worm-eaten charts which some of the 
early Fathers drew of the unseen world,—his 
words of cheer are by no means those of Dante's 


guide :— 
‘“*¢ Fear not,’ my master cried, 
‘Assured we are at happy point. Thy strength 
Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art come 
To purgatory now.’” 


“Shrinking” considerably on arriving at 
purgatory, instead of “dilating,” as Canon 
Farrar elsewhere in many passages does, upon 
the seonian fire of God’s love into which sinners 
shall be plunged at death, he is obliged to 
confess, “ I see nothing to prove the distinctive 
belief attached to the word Purgatory; [ cannot 
accept the spreading doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality ; I cannot preach the certainty of 
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Universalism.” . Even the fond dream of Purga- 
tory, then, with its hither side of zonian fire, 
its yonder side of refined purity, here joined to 
earth, there bordering upon heaven and issuing 
in its bliss, must pass away as the baseless 
fabric of a vision. The one dread certainty 
remains, which the honesty of Canon Farrar 
will not dissemble, from which his quick 
tenderness of soul recoils, which his faithful- 
ness yet obliges him to shadow forth as a hell 
so dark, so deep, that from thence the miserable 
inmates never catch a glimpse of the golden 
pinions of hope even fitfully fluttering over the 
abyss. ) 

Thus, while Canon Farrar casts down the 
theological structure of his opponents, he re- 
erects their scaffolding. While pleading with 
men to keep in the middle way of piety, he 
shows that the avenues of virtue are all fenced 
by an endless contiguity of shade. Is his 
‘““Kternal Hope” but the changing of the 
names of unchangeable certainties? What 
avails it that “‘ damnation,” “hell,” and ‘‘ ever- 
lasting” are expunged from the Bible, if while 
these umbre nomunum are gone the dire 
realities remain? What boots it that where 
once [ read ‘‘ Hell,” I am now to read Gehenna, 
Tartarus, or Hades, if there still may lurk 
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darkling under any of these terms, in the 
working out of sin’s bitter course, a deep, a 
still lower deep, a fire that never may be 
quenched, and a condition never amended ? 
And is it with this message that ministers of 
consolation are to be furnished in repairing to 
the home of the bereaved, or to the bedside of 
the dying, as a balm for every wound, and a 
cordial for every fear, of sin? The very 
question lays bare to every thoughtful man 
the keen mockery of such a ministry to ‘ 


¢ 


a 
mind diseased” with sin’s hot fever, the 
ghastly travesty and revolting burlesque so 
enacted of the glad tidings of salvation through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. More conso- 
nant by far, surely, with the whole consensus of 
the Gospel, is the message of those who hold 
the =< popular teachings,” which tones not 
down the “‘‘terrors of the Lord,” nor abridges 
nor postpones His mercies, but, with the tender 
pity of the Word of God, puts the question, 
‘How can we escape if we neglect so great 
a salvation?” yet affirms, that ere we leave 
this world, ‘“‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses 
us from all sin,” that ‘‘ he that believeth is not 
condemned,’ and cries even to the would-be 
suicide and murderer, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Here is 
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“strong consolation.” But the hope whose 
flickering rays dimly fall upon us from the 
incalculable distance of millenniums, which can 
be realised only after passing through eons of 
agonizing fire, is not of a nature to support 
a life of chequered suffering, or to soothe a 
dying pillow. 


XV 
By THE LATE A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


Ir is without doubt laudable to be angry in 
the cause of that which appears to be truth 
and mercy; but the preacher who engages in 
a voluntary controversy, and who elects to 
conduct it with the weapons of invective, is 
bound to regulate his most impassioned flights 
by the spirit of forethought and moderation. 
I cannot quite allow that Canon Farrar’s 
Eternal Hope complies with this counsel of 
prudence. ‘The Canon, it seems, had for all 
his thinking life borne the burden of a fierce 
indignation against the “coarse terrorism” of 
the ‘‘popular” view of man’s hereafter, especi- 
ally on the punitive side; and at last, having 
the opportunity of a commanding position, he 
flashed his protest upon the world in a course 
of sermons cast in his characteristic style of 
torrent-like eloquence. This was a mistake 
when the subject-matter of his polemics was a 


question at once so momentous and so myster- 
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ious. The politician must deal with the 
changeful vicissitudes of the day, however 
pregnant of permanent results, by way of 
speeches, and the preacher who is called upon 
to draw the passing lesson from the tempest 
of events will naturally seek his pulpit; but 
when he is the originator of his own question, 
that being a question of speculative thought— 
with eternity for its subject-matter—he will 
most wisely consult not only for being immed- 
iately understood, but for the ultimate success of 
his views—supposing them to have vital energy 
—by thinking his theory out in all its extent, 
and under all its aspects, and then embodying 
his conclusions in the calm and logical language 
of a scientific treatise. When he has done this, 
he has qualified himself as the champion of a 
principle, and he may then without fear offer 
battle for his conclusions in the pulpit or the 
rostrum, with a perpetual appeal to the endur- 
ing record of his formalised system. Canon 
Farrar has chosen the less excellent way of 
marshalling his rhetoric in the foreground, while 
he slowly and, as I shall attempt to show, 1m- 
perfectly brings up his reserves of reasoning. 
The result is a failure on his part to deal with 
one element of the question which must, under 
any theory of the Christian dispensation which 
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recognises its historical presentment, be of 
transcendent importance. I take Canon 
Farrar’s own definition of his intentions. The 
main scope of his sermons-is to array the 
religious sympathies of his countrymen against 
what he terms the “‘ common” idea (1) that the 
future of the soul is immediately and irrevers- 
ibly settled at the moment of death, and (2) 
that for the majority of souls this future will be 
one of endless torment. I must in passing 
observe that it seems a little arbitrary on his 
part to couple the beliefs in the immediateness 
and irreversibility of the doom with the statis- 
tics, so to speak, of salvation, as if there were a 
necessary connection between the two opinions, 
although no doubt they are, practically speak- 
ing, very much held together. Canon Farrar 
is not so precise in explaining what he does as 
what he does not hold. However, we have 
some statements of a positive character. In 
the first rank is his confession—which might 
with advantage have been somewhat amplified 
—“T am not a Universalist.” It is beyond 
controversy, that while the debates over the 
comparative numbers of the saved and of the 
lost, and over the lowest limits of eternal 
happiness or eternal pain, are such as do not 
necessarily appeal to first principles, the 
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distinction between Universalist and non- 
Universalist is fundamental. Hach appellation 
respectively excludes the other. When, 
therefore, Canon Farrar, in a very solemn 
treatise, makes the unequivocal statement, “I 
am not a Universalist,’ I am bound to take 
him as meaning what he says, and thereby 
ranking himself—however idiosyncratic he may 
be upon special points—among the believers 
in the older and more generally accepted system 
of the hereafter. The phrase in the mouth of 
a less self-respecting man might mean, “I do 
not know whether I am a Universalist or not;” 
but it is impossible to suppose Canon Farrar 
can have put his pen to paper in the contro- 
versy until he had ascertained his own mind 
on a question which les at its threshold. On 
the other hand, he repudiates the fancy of 
“Conditional Immortality,” and, in distinctly 
rejecting the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, he 
makes the progressive discipline of the soul in 
the after-life the pivot upon which he bids his 
only half-developed theory to revolve. I pass 
over the vehement pages in which he argues 
that the pains of ‘‘Gehenna” must be moral 
and not material, for in spite of the stress 
which he lays upon the consideration, it is 
surely but a detail by the side of what he 
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unaccountably overlooks. How often would 
any of us choose the most racking toothache 
as a merciful substitute for some abiding 
heartache ! 

The great omission of the whole book, which 
I attribute to the rhetorical fervour with 
which it was thrown off, is that from one end 
to the other of this system of eschatology, 
no attempt is made to give its place to that 
unique break in the flow of time—that “ one 
supreme Divine event to which creation 
moves ”—upon which Scripture is so precise 
and so emphatic, and to which in its various 
phases it so eagerly reverts, the principal 
among them being the Second Advent, the 
Resurrection of the body, and the General 
Judgment. Inferentially Canon Farrar recog- 
nises it, as elsewhere, so in the passage which 
refers approvingly to Martensen’s expression, 
“a realm of progressive development in which 
souls are prepared and matured for the final 
judgement.” But it never seems to have 
occurred to him, not only that neglecting to 
face the consideration deprives his treatise of 
its claim to philosophical completeness, but 
that some of the strongest arguments for the 
positions which he most dearly prizes are to be 
found in its acceptance. When he desired to 
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arraign the idea of the ‘‘ doom passed irrevers- 
ibly at the moment of death on all who die 
in a state of sin,” he might have pleaded that 
this theory in its naked completeness reduced 
the General Judgment in the case of all those 
lost ones toa ghastly but empty “‘march-past,” 
and in the case of the redeemed to a “‘ march- 
past” as truly unreal—though joyful and 
triumphant. Let us, however, hold the 
faith of Scripture and the Universal Church, 
that at some totally uncertain—and as I 
believe still indefinitely far-off—day, the 
whole human race will recommence existence 
under new conditions of endlessness, and of 
“spiritual” embodiment, and that this will be 
the date at which the doom will be recorded ; 
then the mode and the time of that gradual 
discipline of the sin-stained soul on. which 
Canon Farrar so eagerly dwells assumes a 
definite and intelligible place in the economy 
of the Divine order. Among the fallacies of 
the popular theology which are intimately 
connected with those which he denounces, 
although unnoticed by him, is the crassness 
which refuses to see that the conditions of the 
disembodied soul before the Resurrection, and 
of the soul reunited to the “spiritual body” 
after that event, must be generically different. 
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Whatever the characteristics either of ‘ Para- 
dise” or Heaven may be—whatever may be 
those of the “‘ prison” or of the “lake of fire ” 
—it is clear that the respective differences 
between the members of either pair must be 
as substantive as their resemblance can be, or 
else the ‘‘Resurrection” as a fact is eliminated. 
Canon Farrar himself gives unconscious 
evidence of a similar confusion by the way 
in which he distributes the after-death proba- 
tion by reserving that of the intermediate 
state to the ‘“‘imperfect souls who die in a 
state unfit for heaven,’ while he co-ordinates 
more punitive sufferings with his idea of hell. 
Sufficient attention has hardly been directed 
to the circumstance that the mutual operation 
of the hard materialistic doctrine of Purgatory 
which has obtained in the Roman Church, and 
of its theory of canonization, combine to pro- 
duce a confusion between the intermediate 
state of the disembodied soul and the Heaven 
of the risen ‘‘ spiritual” man, similar to that 
which has been engendered amongst ourselves 
by the savage theology of the Calvinist terror- 
ist. By the Roman system the “ Saint”— 
the being capable of invocation and the causer 
of miracles—is, in the pre-resurrection aidy, in 
‘* Heaven,” enjoying the Beatific Vision —that 
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is, he occupies the position which Scripture 
assigns in virtue of the Resurrection to the 
risen denizen of that Heavenly Jerusalem 
which has yet to be revealed. _ A familiar and 
recent illustration of this confusion is afforded 
by a hymn written by a most determined 
Romanist, but widely popular among religion- 
ists of very different schools—Faber’s ‘O Par- 
adise.” Nothing can be more evident than 
that the holy enjoyment which the poet yearns 
after in ‘“‘ Paradise” is in truth the consum- 
mated ‘‘ rapture” of the ‘‘ New Jerusalem.” 

I may be allowed to deviate for a few 
moments from the direct discussion to suggest 
that in any exhaustive treatise on the subject 
the relation of scientific discovery and of the 
revealed deposit of doctrine must be faced. 
In itself I welcome science, for—as I am unable 
to conceive two antagonistic systems of truths 
—I believe that scientific discovery and revel- 
ation must be identical, and that the apparent 
discrepancy proceeds from the pride or the 
stupidity of those who strive to make a | 
quarrel where God intended harmony. In 
this particular relation of the intermediate 
state it is undoubted that a long term before 
the Judgment-day makes the raidevos of the 
better, and the punitive anguish of the worse, 
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soul more easy of comprehension than it would 
be in the opinion of those who sum up the 
history of the human race in an arbitrary 
four thousand years before the Incarnation 
and of perhaps an almost exhausted two 
thousand years afterwards. It may be urged 
against this suggestion that, after all, the period 
before the Judgment must resemble a termin- 
able annuity, and end in a vanishing value. 
But if we are to believe the intimations given 
of the condition of the latter times, virtue 
then will be so heroic in its sufferings, and 
vice so flagrant in its enormities, that a very 
short period, materially considered, will be 
sufiicient to sum up far-reaching results. I 
may be pardoned for referring to one fact 
strongly insisted upon by anthropologists on 
considerations which, to an outsider, seem 
irrefragable, and which, I venture to think, 
comes to the succour of revelation where the 
popular chronology appears least able to help. 
Arguments seem wanting to establish any 
theological value attaching to the physical 
length of the “days” of the Creation, however 
long or however short might be the space of 
time which that word indicated. But the 
received doctrine of Adam’s fall and Christ’s 
redemption, as revealed to us in Scripture, 
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involves an hereditary and not a tribal con- 
nection of the human race with the first man. 
Now no candid student can deny that it is at 
least very difficult to reconcile the descent of 
all mankind, as past history and contempor- 
aneous ethnology reveal it, from one couple, 
according to the Ussherian chronology. But 
once the “antiquity” of the human race is 
granted, this difficulty vanishes. Again, to 
recur to the resurrection. The popular pre- 
scientific idea of the world’s history is, roughly, 
that a chaos retrospectively infinite was fol- 
_ lowed by a short-lived “ kosmos,” in which no 
great changes have occurred, or will occur, 
until it shall come to an abrupt end, and be 
succeeded by a very different ‘‘ new creation.” 
The appeal to mankind to believe the latter 
fact rested, according to this hypothesis, on no 
scientific analogy, and the sceptic could 
plausibly urge that the burden of proof lay 
against it. This he can no longer do in the 
light of modern science, which has revealed 
the mysterious working through bewilderingly 
protracted ages of physical and chemical 
mysteries to which the ostensible “face of 
nature” gives hardly any clue. The appear- 
ance—according to some law which is not less 
natural because fore-ordained and predicted— 
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at some indefinitely future period of cosmic 
life of “spiritual” bodies, which shall bear 
to actual man an analogy which St. Paul 
explained by the figure of grain and of the 
mature wheat plant, can no longer be scouted 
as d priort unscientific. The worst which any 
votary of “evolution,” who may at the same 
time be a freethinker, can, if he be consistent, 
say of it, is that 1t 1s unproven. 

I must conclude these remarks, which are, 
it will be seen, in the nature of a demurrer. 
It is impossible now for Canon Farrar to with- 
draw his eloquent but incomplete and emo- 
tional exposition of an arbitrarily chosen 
fragment of a complex mystery. But it is 
equally impossible that he can, in the hours 
of analytical retrospect, be content to leave 
the question of man’s eternal hereafter in a 
condition in which, so far as he has made it 
his own, so much has been unsettled in pro- 
portion to that which has been settled. Dis- 
cussion must follow, nay, it has already begun, 
and among the various topics which will force 
themselves upon public attention, a foremost 
place will certainly be given to the contrast of 
the intermediate state as the abode of the 
disembodied soul, and of the “heaven” and 


the “hell” which will be the lot of the 
Q 
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“spiritual” man. This is a truth very plainly 
stamped upon Scripture, and signified in the 
Creeds, although most strangely neglected in 
the narrow systems of modern popular religion- 
ism. The Church of England, I believe, from 
the prudent moderation of its dogmatic state- 
ments, enjoys an advantage in reconciling. 
ancient formularies and modern thought which 
other communities have let slip by the harsh 
rigour of their traditionary pronouncements. 
When holy and humble men of heart have 
appreciated in reality, and not as a mere 
phrase of decorous formalism, that the world, 
both seen and unseen, is together God’s one 
perfect creation, and that all reason, all experi- 
ence, all Scripture, unite in the teaching that 
the Divine work of discipline goes on behind as 
well as before the veil, they will then be able 
to accept, not as the vindictive menace of 
intolerant cruelty, but as the yearning moni- 
tion of solicitous love, that voice of our fathers 
in the faith which comes to us across the 
centuries, realising Christ “with” us “upon 
all the days, even to the completion of this 
finite term,” sympathising with the soul’s con- 
tinuous training in life and in the after-life, 
clinging to the judgment-seat, coupling, in the 
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name of God, good faith and good works as the 
way of life :— 


* Quicunque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut teneat 
Catholicam Fidem : quam nisi quisque integram inviolatam- 
que servaverit, absque dubio in eternum peribit. 

“Ad Cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum- 
corporibus suis ; et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem. 
Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam: qui vero 
mala in ignem eternum.” 


XVI. 


By A LAYMAN (THE LATE W. B. RANDS, AUTHOR oF “ LILLIPUT 
LEVEE,” ETC.) 


Up to this point the subject of the discussion 
has been, I think, exclusively in the hands of 
clergymen. But the everlasting condition of 
half the men, women, and children that have 
been born since Adam, and that will be born 
till the stars fall hke untimely figs—a few hun- 
dreds of millions or so every generation 


can 
hardly be an ecclesiastical preserve. There is 
even a point of view from which a problem so 
tremendous, so appalling, may make a simple 
man rather impatient of the sight of a learned 
professor setting himself to grind the solution 
out of a revised text, with Liddell and Scott at 
his elbow, and Tillotson and Tertullian some- 
where handy. It is not a topic to be handled 
irreverently ; but if ever there was a question 
on which every possible window of criticism, 
from natural religion, from the deeper humour 
of the heart, and even its despised “senti- 


ment,” should be frankly—and fearlessly— 
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opened, this is such a question. I will attempt 
to open one or two of such windows. 

One of the things which we must make up 
our minds upon is this—namely, that the difh- 
culties about the “ Infinite,” the ‘‘ Absolute,” 
the relativity or non-relativity of all human 
knowledge—all difficulties, indeed, which refer 
themselves to metaphysical Ultimates — are 
to be cancelled on both sides of the question, 
if cancelled on either. We must not, for 
example, having laid it down that God is just 
and good, ride off from a moral difficulty on 
the back of the remark that we do not know 
what forms justice and goodness might take in 
an Infinite Being. Many a time have I heard 
from the pulpit, or read in tracts, the remark 
that ‘sin, being commited against an infinitely 
holy Being, hath in it a kind of infinity.” It 
is not rude to say that the man who is capable 
of that hath in him a kind of stupidity. But 
it is very rare indeed to see a discussion of this 
subject in which difficulties of the order above 
specified are not called in or turned out at 
random, just as the case may seem to require. 
This is forbidden. Let us clearly understand 
that we have to deal with this question “in 
terms of the moral system” (to use Mr 
Mansel’s phrase); and, having said that, let 
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us stick to it. This alone will, I am bold to 
say, erase three-fourths of our trouble, and of 
the writing on the subject. Are we to speak 
of a Governor, a Father, who can be displeased, 
who can change the front He shows to us, whom 
we can obey or disobey, to whom we are 
related as living in time and space, and so 
on and on? Be it so—let us remember it. 
Upon this footing we may legitimately say 
(for one instance) that the child or the subject 
must not at all times think he is completely 
able to judge of the procedure of the Father 
or the Ruler; but we are shut up from drag-. 
ging in ‘“‘the Infinite” to help us out of a 
difficulty. 

We must take care, also, not to use moral 
terms fetichistically. Now this is constantly 
done. I think there is many a reader of these 
lines who will find, upon introspection, that he 
uses such terms as “the Divine holiness,” the 
‘Divine justice,’ with a haze around them 
which is purely fetichistic. But, when all is 
done, we can say no more, we can mean no 
more, we want no more than this—that God 
is wholly good. To the nature of the Divine 
disapprobation of wrong we have no clue but 
what we find in our own bosoms when we are 
at our best. A good man’s disapprobation of 
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wrong varies in height, depth, and otherwise ; 
but if complete, 1t would be the disapprobation 
felt by holiness. When I think of the milky 
way, or the stormy sea, or am thrilled by love 
or grief, any feeling of mine may become 
more lofty or more intense—may touch what 
we call “the bounds of the Infinite’”—but it 
does not change its nature. Nor can the 
addition of the word “Infinite” change its 
nature—or its function either. 

The word “sin” too often is used as if there 
were something fetich about it. Now sin is 
wrong-doing considered or felt by me as 
between me and God—that is to say, as 
interfering with the love, trust, and reverence 
which are normal as between my Father and 
Ruler and myself. Yet there is, I think, in 
most minds, a sort of feeling connected with 
the word “sin” which it is difficult to describe 
except by some such phrase as academic 
superstition. I have, indeed, hesitated to 
use the title Ruler by the side of Father, 
because there seems to be a kind of super- 
stition hanging about its ordinary use in 
theology. As if God, considered from our 
moral relations, were our governor in some 
(what shall I say?) occult, iron, adamantine, 
or inflexible sense. All these superstitions — 
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must be removed from the mind, if we would 
see our way clearly through this subject. 
There is nothing (as all historic observation 
proves, and as introspection will confirm) 
which the Academic Mind, especially if 
Theological also, is not equal to. ‘“ Enter Ens, 
the father of the ten Predicaments, whereof 
the eldest stands for Substance, with his 
canons; the next, Quantity and Quality; 
then Relation is called by his name.” Let 
your seraphic doctor once get his tools about 
him ; he will then oppose Justice and Mercy 
and Sin and Holiness in purely academic 
‘‘ predicaments” which can have no counter- 
parts in morals; and though he would not in 
his own person hurt a fly, he will in his 
commentaries proceed to roast the universe in 
the Phalaris’ bull of his own intellectual 
consistency without a halfpennyworth of 
compunction. 

Difficulties connected with “the Infinite” 
and “‘the Absolute ”—difficulties which refer 
themselves to metaphysical Ultimates—creep 
into our arguments unawares, unless we keep 
our eyes very wide open indeed. ‘The origin 
of evil, for example. Now, we have no 
business with this matter here. It is a form 


of the problem of the One and the Many, and, 
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take it up by which handle we please, it cuts 
all ways—may be used equally against any 
theory. We must shut it out then, and 
adhere strenuously to those terms of the 
moral system in which alone we can discuss 
the subject. We are told that the real 
difficulty is the eaistence of evil, and that we 
must solve that problem before we deny its 
“right” to continue. But I deny this—it is 
plainly wrong. In “terms of the moral 
system,” we can only conceive of evil as a 
thing which is willed to cease. So long as we 
continue withinside of our “terms of the 
moral system,” we are shut up to the Evanes- 
cence of Evil; and it is a mere juggle to tell 
us that the case 1s just the same whether pain 
and wrong last in such and such instances of 
conscious being, for suppose, ten seons, or 
whether they last for ever in the same 
instances. We are in time and space, and are 
dealing with things that have “limits,” and 
no others—for we must conceive God Himself 
as ‘‘ limited,” if we conceive Him as a Father or 
Governor, we ourselves having free-will. Ilepi 
d€ Tov aidiwv ovdels Bovreverat, oiov rept ToD KdTpoV, 1) 
ris Suapérpov kal ris rAevpas, bru dovpperpor—a well- 
known sentence of the third book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, which might have been 


ee 
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written for the occasion. We start with no 
theory at all—with no abstractions of Good 
and Evil. We simply take things as they are, 
and proceed to deal with cases. Where is 
Man? I never saw him. John I know, and 
Thomas I know. John and Thomas both do 
wrong. Will John and Thomas suffer such 
and such things at the hands of their Maker— 
or in consequence of any arrangement of their 
Maker —for ever and ever? That is the 
question. 

Upon the only hypothesis admissible ‘in 
terms of the moral system,” we cannot, I say, 
conceive of good except as that which is to 
supersede evil. In other words, evil cannot 
last for ever. But if we push the matter 
further,—if we cross the boundaries which 
have been systematically crossed on all sides 
in these discussions,—we are still, and equally, 
shut up from believing in sharp lines between 
‘“heaven”» and “hell.” We can then only 
conceive of the relation of good and evil in a 
never-ending series of pulsations or moments, 
in which good conquers evil. On the one 
hand, we perceive that finites may be added 
together (we have now, it will be understood, 
passed the boundary) to all eternity without 
coming any nearer to infinity; and that moral 
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quality without resistance presupposed is 
impossible in a finite creature; on the other, 
that, even apart from that, we could not avoid 
the difficulty by putting heaven on one side 
and hell on the other (for the sake of an 
absolute ideal substratum); because the 
question we started with was the question of 
the separate ledger account of each separate 
creature with the Creator. 

There is, to my mind, something almost 
grotesque in one of the arguments of the 
“Catholic priest,” quoted by Mr. Plumptre— 
but it is, after all, only one shape or side of 
an argument which has been used by some of 
the disputants. Question put—lIf death does 
not close the era of moral uncertainty or 
effort, what are we to preach to saints or to 
sinners concerning the life to come? would it 
be fair to the much-tried. saint, whom we now 
teach that in death his trial is over, at least so 
far as this, that his condition is finally settled,— 
would it be fair to him to let the sinner have 
a chance too? Andif we take this view of 
the matter, what becomes of pulpit edifica- 
tion? How are we to preach to the stupid or 
the impudent? ‘These are questions indeed ! 
I hardly know how to feel serious about them. 
(See Matt. xx. 15.) 
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We cannot help thinking and speaking of 
death as the gate of rest; and we know not 
but that it is actually so. The more serious 
and pathetic poetry of all peoples has made it 
so. But poetry has had another word to say 
upon this subject. Mr. Tennyson sings of 
Virtue— 


“She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die ;’ 


7 


and a definitely Christian poet— 


“., .. that Joy is never higher 


Than when love worships its Desire 
Haro totes ees After all 

Hope’s mere reversal may befall 
The partners of his glories who 
Daily is crucified anew : 

Splendid privations, martyrdoms, 
To which no weak remission comes, 
Perpetual passion for the good 

Of them that feel no gratitude, 

Far circlings, as of planets’ fires, 
Round never-to-be-reached desires, 
Whatever rapturously sighs 

That life is love, love sacrifice ; 

All I am sure of heaven is this, 
Howe’er the mode, I shall not miss 
One true delight which I have known.” 


And when we closely catechise our own hearts 
at their best—in the moods which make this 
reconciliation of the calm and rest of the 
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beatific vision with effort and self-sacrifice a 
possible thing—in these moods what do our 
hearts tell us? Why, the moment we lose 
the view—from the heights of poor human 
love—of the shepherd seeking the lost with 
the will to save them, that moment we have 
parted with the vision or the “ faith,” without 
which no bright hope for ourselves is facrly 
possible to us. Looking at this from the 
other side, we find (and the fact can easily be 
verified) that when a given soul has started 
with a traditionary belief in final heaven and 
hell, with sharp lines between them, excluding 
progress from -below, then, in proportion as 
that soul scales now and again the heights of 
love and trust, in that proportion it, under 
Divine compulsion, as it were, widens the 
“continent marge” of what it calls ‘ charity ” 
till heaven and hell melt into each other on 
the map. Such a soul may, and often does, 
out of what it calls “reverence,” retain the 
traditional formula; but if you watch it, take 
the human cases one by one, you will find that 
the spirit of sacred love cannot, and does not, 
face the thought of endless banishment from 
God in any one of such cases. The mind may 
say, “I believe it,’ may believe it even, but, 
in doing so, it has declined into a colder and 
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cloudier region, and scarcely holds the hem of 
the Divine garment. 

In vain will you claim that this is mere 
sentiment. When the heart pronounces con- 
cerning an act of ingratitude or treachery, the 
emotion is not ‘mere sentiment” (so long as 
there is no error in the facts); it is a moral 
judgment delivered in emotive form. And so 
is the verdict in the other case. Let us test 
this matter. You are satisfied, we will assume, 
of the perfect goodness of Christ. Now, how 
do you get at that rationally? You cannot. 
You must first be infallible as a moral judge, 
and you must then have absolutely infallible 
knowledge of every word, deed, and thought of 
Christ. You will, in fact, easily find, upon self- 
examination, that your verdict is of the nature 
of what you coolly exclude as “sentiment ” 
when it suits your purpose. And so all round 
these and similar fields of inquiry. 

Here is the question “in terms of the moral 
system :” Is any man, the basest worm that 
ever crawled, to be punished by endless suffer- 
ing emmediately inflicted by the hand of my 
Father and Ruler? Now, my answer is that 
the moral presumption against the affirmative 
is immeasurably too great to be overcome by 
any amount of ‘“‘ evidence” for it. 
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But let us take one step more. You object 
to what you politely call the “coarser forms” 
of the doctrine. You tell me, in elegant and 
reserved language, that my heavenly Father 
simply leaves the man to the natural conse- 
quences of his own sin, for ever—having given 
him a probation of thirty, fifty, seventy years, 
To this [ answer, you would have improved 
your position dialectically if religion, in any 
high or living sense, were reconcilable with 
the conception of a God who could, so to 
speak, abstract Himself from the moral life of 
any creature of His own making, so as to be 
and continue wholly outside of it. But the 
highest and most living religion is not recon- 
cilable with that supposition. Suppose a 
creature, whose birth in this world was for 
the time hypothetical, were called into one 
moment of ante-natal existence, shown the 
‘‘ orthodox” conditions of the future life, and 
then asked whether he would choose to pass 
on to post-natal life, or to be at once recalled 
into the unconscious abyss,—there is not, 
never was, never could be, a soul capable of 
understanding the problem (and what other 
could be morally responsible?) who would not 
at once shrink back, appalled, into nihility. 

If we pass beyond the limits set by ‘‘ terms 
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of the moral system,’ we too easily dash 
against questions of another order. But some 
very important points are hybrid,—you may 
take them on one side or the other of the line. 
For instance,—is not every possible form of 
moral quality in finite natures fluxional by 
necessity, —evil containing possibilities of 
ascent towards good; good, possibilities of 
declination upon evil? In other words,— 


¢ 


whether we presuppose a ‘‘ scheme of redemp- 
tion” or not, and whatever we may in the one 
case affirm of “faith” or “free grace,” —1s 
it abstractly conceivable that the qualitative 
and the quantitative should not run into each 
other indefinitely all the way up and down 
the scale? I have always failed, year after 
year, to find this any more thinkable than a 
triangle of which one side should be as long 
as the two others. But if this be so, how 
is a sharp line possible between the most 
eminent saint and the vilest sinner? And 
again: Can an Infinite Moral Being, abso- 
lutely Supreme, ‘upholding all things by 
the word of His power,”’—as He must for 
-ever, if “things” are to be at all,—can such 
a Being exist without incessant moral rela- 
tions with all His moral creatures; such 


relations involving moral fluxion? This also, 
R 
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year after year, I have found unthinkable, on 
abstract grounds. | 

There would not be room to debate these 
matters with such persons as fancy they are 
got rid of by any doctrines concerning a Fall, 
or concerning Grace or Faith, or Redemption. 
Nor is it necessary. Such persons, if any, 
may be left to find out for themselves that 
the introduction of these terms cannot alter 
the problem. A very little reflection will 
make that plain. Hence, the introduction—a 
“scheme of Redemption” being supposed—of 
any doctrine of “latent faith,” or the like, 
throws the whole case into irretrievable fluxion. 
The confusion becomes endless. As I read 
the letters of the “ Catholic priest” (pp. 131 
to 137), I had (who could escape it?) this 
thought among others—JIs the condition of 
those who are adjudged to have had saving 
faith to exclude moral progress or not? If 
not (which is likely to be the answer), of 
‘course there must be free-will. And if there 
is free-will, why should there not be the pos- 
sibility of declension, even to the uttermost? 
If you say that the Lord has so set the con- 
ditions as to make this impossible, I have two 
more questions—first, What then becomes of 
the free-will ? and, second, If the Lord, as it 
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appears, can so set the conditions, what awful 
thing shall we have to say of His goodness 
when we turn our eyes towards the pit ? 

In all that goes before, it will be seen that 
I have assumed (what the majority of thinking 
men admit as even axiomatic), namely, that 

no “revelation ” can be established upon such 
evidence that it shall not be afterwards open 
to fatal attack upon intrinsic grounds. Holding 
this to be axiomatic, I do not argue it, but 
will put the case—a part of it, rather—upon 
lower grounds :— 

You, the anti-Universalists, have been 
arguing, page after page, about the rendering 
of a Greek adjective, and the reading of 
certain sentences in certain ancient writings. 
Now, I will ask you, not as commentators or 
as clergymen, but simply as honest men, who 
would not cheat me in a bargain, or tell me 
an untruth,—do you really dare to look me in 
the face and tell me that you think the evi- 
dence for the claims of those documents to 
decide the question will bear that strain? Do 
you? Will you maintain this—to men who 
have thought for themselves, after Lessing 
and Baur and Keim, and the oreater French 
and English critics on the negative side 2 
Never mind whether they are right or wrong, 
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my question is, whether evidence which can 
be so ‘‘ shaken in cross-examination” will bear 
that strain? Pick out of the foulest kennel of 
history the most malodorous wretch; lift up 
Cesar Borgia, with all his stench about him ; 
strip him, poor worm! of his illusions; con- 
ceive his soul naked to the heavenly glory, 
and quick with sense of doom. How many 
thousand years of writhing in remorse would 
you allow to pass before you would be ready 
to die to help him? You do not know. Did 
you ever have an hour’s real remorse yourself? 
Nay, did you ever see a dog crushed by a cart- 
wheel? Oh, wait! wait! till your next hour 
of agony for sin, and then pause in your pain 
to recall what it 1s you ask me, upon’ such 
evidence, to believe of that awful Being who 
made mother’s milk and mother’s love as well 
as the bands of Orion. 

But as you may not unfairly ask me what I 
think is to be found in the New Testament 
upon this topic, I will venture upon some 
hints in that direction. I take it, then, for as 
nearly demonstrable as anything in that kind 
can be, that there is no doctrine clearly deliv- 
ered in the New Testament upon the ultimate 
fate of all souls ; nor anything in any way bear- 
ing upon final moral classification which must 
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not be read with large allowance for differences 
of moral and intellectual dialect, differences 
between the psychology of the first century 
and that of this, differences between the 
Semitic and the Aryan usage in matters of 
symbol,—and otherwise. A great deal both 
in the Gospels and Epistles which refers purely 
to the Messianic hypothesis of the time and 
the next or Messianic “zon” only (see, e.g., 
Matt. x11. 31, 32) has been read as if it referred 
to questions which were not present to the 
minds of the speakers or writers at all. I 
think, however, that the largely prevailing 
symbolic suggestion is that of the destruction 
of ‘the wicked.” There are occasional gleams 
of universal immortality; but these are few 
and doubtful. So far, I hold Mr White to 
have the truth. But Iam careful to say, so 
far, and there I stop with regard to the textual 
question. And I ought to add that 1 have 
read no book specially addressed to the sub- 
ject for twenty years past. Two “ practical” 
remarks remain. First, the number of those 
who even profess to believe in any form of 
everlasting hell is small. Hell always has 
been, and still is, the standing joke of the 
multitude. Second, I have been a little (not 
much) surprised to note the hold which the 
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“first fallacy” of Protestantism still has upon 
people’s minds. You will find, among educated 
and thoughtful persons, a few here and there 
who cannot at once see, or will not admit, 
that the idea of an infallible Book is as absurd 
as that of an infallible Pope; but, as a general 
rule, an educated man does see, when it is once 
put to him, that he can get no more authority 
out of a book than he has put into it; and 
then all you have to do is to remind him that 
he is himself fallible. I did once, indeed, 
meet an educated man—a clergyman and a 
eraduate—who, when I had driven him into 
a corner, said, contentedly, ‘¢ You may arrive 
at a reasonable belief of the imfallibility of a 
book,” and then, when I laughed and said, 
“You have thrown up your brief, the Court 
will enter a nonsuit,” was very angry, not 
understanding the meaning of his own lan- 
enage. But able men and women usually see 
their way at once. The difficulty is to break 
down the conspiracy of silence on this subject 
—under cover of which the less able preachers 
and teachers do what they like with the 
multitude by quoting the old texts, and 
interpreting them just as if they had been 
written yesterday, and were simply to be read 
by the rules of modern grammar and psycho- 
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logy in the West. Now, to those who help 
to keep up this conspiracy of silence, I would 
dare to hint that they lose more than they 
gain; for perhaps those to whom my first 
practical remark applies might be reached by 
“the goodness and severity of God” put before 
them in terms which were just and frank, how- 
ever vague; whereas now the whole doctrine 
of distributive justice hereafter misses any 
hold of them. 


Me a 
: 


AVI 


By THE Rev. Proressor MAYOR. 


THE question of general interest in the 
present discussion is not whether this or that 
writer is too rhetorical, but whether any, and 
if so what, alteration is needed in the view of 
future punishment which is received as ortho- 
dox among Protestants ; that view being, that 
the present life settles finally and irrevocably 
for each human being whether the whole of 
the endless existence which follows is to be 
‘spent in sin and misery, or in virtue and 
happiness: to which is usually added as a 
corollary, that the great majority of the human 
race belong to the former category. The 
difference between this and the ordinary 
Roman Catholic view is that the latter post- 
pones the happiness of the saved (except in 
cases of pre-eminent holiness) until they have 
passed through the torments of purgatory, 
which, if we may trust the assertions of 


Aquinas and Bellarmine, far exceed in inten- 
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sity any pains which can be experienced on 
earth. 

After having been accepted without misgiv- 
ing for hundreds of years, this view has of late 
come to be felt a terrible burden and difficulty 
by many orthodox believers, of whom we may 
take Professor Birks as an example, when he 
tells us (p. 197) that the thought of the future 
lot of mankind caused him months of ‘‘ almost 
intolerable anguish,” until he was led to see 
that the received doctrine rested upon no 
warranty of Scripture, and was not really a 
part of revealed truth. 

On comparing the positions of the various 
writers, I find that all but two, Mr. Arthur 
and Professor Gracey, express themselves in 
favour of some modification of the traditional 
view. Many expressly challenge its authority 
either as resting on a wrong interpretation of 
isolated texts without regard to the antagon- 
istic bearing of other texts, or to the general 
tenor of revelation, or as not being authorised 
by the Catholic Church, or as condemned by 
the voice of reason and conscience, which they 
hold to be the ultimate court of appeal in the 
matter. One of the strongest assertions of the 
authority of conscience comes from Dr. Allon, 
who in practice attaches more weight to the 
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letter of Scripture than many others, as, for 
instance, in regard to the probability of a con- 
tinuance of probation in the next life. - He 
says (I quote with slight abbreviations), “To 
a man’s own moral consciousness all teachings 
of religion must appeal.” ‘When we. are 
exercising our holiest thoughts. about God, 
we may safely say that whatever broadly con- 
tradicts them, and compels us to qualify our 
ideas of God’s holiness and love, must be 
untrue. That the medizeval conception of 
future punishment contradicts such elemen- 
tary feelings is fully conceded. Good men 
have had forcibly to subdue this feeling, to 
reason it down by logic, or to determine to 
believe in spite of it, because they deemed it 
authoritatively taught; but this is both a 
wrong to the moral nature, and a spurious 
homage to revelation”! (pp. 166, 167). 


1'The same view (that it is wrong to stifle doubt) is forcibly 
expressed in Mr. David Vaughan’s thoughtful volume, The 
Present Trial of Faith, where he quotes and comments on 
Bishop Callaway’s words, “As surely as men stifle doubts 
and crush them blindly out, so surely will they rise up again 
‘to haunt them” (p. 295). It is instructive to compare the 
‘view of a liberal Churchman of the last generation on the 
same point: see Arnold’s Life, Letter cvii.: ‘ All speculations 
onsuch points [as the continued existence of moral evil] should 
be repressed by the will, and if they continue to haunt us, they 
must be prayed against, and silently endured as a trial.” 
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_ The modifications proposed are, as might be 
expected, very various, it being always moreé 
easy to see the objections to an existing 
system or view than to agree upon one which 
should take its place: and if this is found to 
be the case in matters of ordinary human 
experience, so that it takes many years to 
elaborate a satisfactory scheme even for 
so comparatively simple a thing as univer- 
sity or municipal reform, how much more 
in a question which transcends experience in 
so many points, while it is at the same 
time so intimately bound up with our. ex- 
perience that we find it impossible to keep 
our thoughts from it, or to refrain from en- 
deavouring to harmonise the conclusions to 
which they naturally lead us ? 

If we start with the suggestion already 
alluded to, of a probation continued after this 
life, we find many different shades of opinion 
included under this head, some holding that 
such extended probation is only exceptional, 
being limited to those who have never had 
any real probation on earth ; while others look 
forward to an indefinite series of probationary 
states, issuing in the final salvation and happi- 
ness of all mankind. Dr. Rigg may be named 
as a representative of the former view, Pro- 
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fessor Plumptre of the latter, which we ought 
rather to call a hope, as he distinctly refuses to 
dogmatise in the matter. While strongly con- 
demning Universalism, Dr. Rigg speaks in 
high terms of what Professors Plumptre and 
Birks have written on the Intermediate State, 
and thinks that, though the suggestions made 
by them are unsuited for practical teaching, 
they may be of great value for removing the 
speculative difficulties connected with the 
future of infants, heathens, and ignorant per- 
sons generally (pp. 187, 188). Ifwe turn to the 
papers written by the two Professors, we find 
Professor Birks saying (p. 209) that ‘besides 
the Church of the Firstborn, saved out of the 
trials of this world, and heirs of a special 
dignity, there will be countless and growing 
myriads of redeemed men in the generations 
of the world to come;”! and _ Professor 


1 On further consideration, I am inclined to think, after 
comparing this passage with other writings of Professor Birks, 
that he is not here speaking of myriads restored in some 
future stage after failure in this stage, but of a new race of 
men born under happier conditions in some millennium to 
come. Such a hope must commend itself in some form or 
other to all who cherish the belief in human progress, but to 
my mind the gloom of earth is only deepened by the contrast 
with the assured blessedness which is to follow, if the suffering 
generations of the present epoch, the forlorn hope of humanity 
as we may call them, are destined for the most part to’ final 
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Plumptre (p. 139) that “as this life is a proba- 
tion for the next stage of our being, so that, 
in its turn, may be a trial-time also, and the 
‘lowest place’ will differ from the highest, 
as the result of the total aggregate of the 
past ; and so the belief in an universal restora- 
tion is compatible with a belief also: in the 
eternity of punishment.” Of all the: writers, 
Dr. Allon is, I think, the only ‘one, except 
Mr. Arthur and Professor Gracey, who regards 
the suggestion of a continued probation in 
any form as inadmissible, “ notwithstanding 
the strongest predisposition to optimist views.” 

Passing on from the various modifications of 
the received doctrine which turn upon. this 
idea of extended probation, we come to two 


ruin. In this world of failure there may be parents who could 
find an adequate consolation for the disgrace of a daughter or 
the criminality of a son, in the thought that the rest of the 
family had turned out respectably ; but it is indeed a strange 
conception that the heavenly Father, whose responsibility for 
each of His children so infinitely transcends that of earthly 
parents, could ever comfort Himself under their loss by fresh 
exertions of creative power. It is not the ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance that are nearest to the 
heart of the Good Shepherd, but the one lost sheep which He 
seeks until He finds it, and brings it home rejoicing. 

With regard to the question of continued probation, Pro- 
fessor Birks leaves no doubt as to his dislike of Universalism, 
but I cannot find any distinct statement ‘of the position he 
would take in reference to a milder form of the doctritie. 
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others which may be held either apart from 
it or in connection with it. The first identi- 
fies the second death with annihilation; the 
second, while assenting to the ordinary view, 
in so far as it condemns the lost to endless 
existence in hell, yet holds such an existence to 
be not incompatible with what, judged by the 
standard of earth, may be considered a high 
degree of virtue and happiness. Mr. White 
combines the doctrine of Annihilationism 
with that of extended probation, holding that, 
“after the exhaustion of all redemptive pro- 
cesses on earth, and in some cases in Hades,” 
the “‘unrepenting remnant of God-rejecting 
men” will be finally destroyed by ‘‘ the opera- 
tion of the law of their nature” (p. 113); Dr. 
Allon, while he considers that the “finality 
of moral condition” is established. by the 
testimony both of Scripture and of the moral 
judgment, says that this need not imply 
unending being, and that what “seems the 
most plausible suggestion is the ending of sin 
and of sinful being by the natural cessation of 
the latter.” The idea of a softened or virtuous 
hell is represented by Professor Birks, but it 
is unfortunately only alluded to, without any 
clear or full explanation. I believe his view 
will be found not to differ materially from 
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that put forward in Mr. E. H. Bickersteth’s 
poem, Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever, 
which was analysed in the Contemporary 
Review for May 1876. According to the 
summary there given, not only is there no 
actual sin in the final state of the lost, but 
there is no sinful desire: it is only the germ 
of sin which is supposed to be ineradicable, 
and lable to break out if restraint is re- 
moved. On the other hand, there is resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, there is self-con- 
demnation and self-distrust, and, instead of 
the despairing envy which would seem so 
natural under the circumstances, there is posi- 
tive delight in the happiness and holiness of 
the blessed in heaven, from whom they are 
for ever separated. There is something very 
noble in this view, and those who will read 
Professor Birks’ treatise on the subject will be 
surprised to find how much there is in the 
language of Scripture which accords with it; 
but logically, I confess, it seems to me to lead 
up to the doctrine of universal restoration. 
Can we suppose a process of reformation 
carried so far, only to stop short here? If by 
God’s grace these lost souls have been raised 
to a pitch of unselfish virtue beyond anything 
which has ever been realised by the greatest 
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saint on earth, must they not still continue to 
orow from grace to grace? Must not the 
confirmed habit of virtue be gradually formed 
within them as they persevere in the exercise 
of virtuous acts and feelings ? 

If I may be allowed, after the fashion of the 
ancients, to introduce into our discussion a 
nameless wmbra, I should like to compare here 
the view given by a writer in the Church 
Quarterly for April. The extremely conserva- 
tive character of that Review, and the some- 
what banal and borné tone of the writer, seem 
to me to give special importance to the article, 
considered as a sign of the times. He begins 
by telling us that the difhculties felt in con- 
nection with the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment are owing entirely to the Calvinistic 
system ; if viewed from the High Church side, 
the doctrine emerges in harmony with the 
conscience of mankind and the goodness of 
God. The Catholic theory is that the separa- 
tion between lost and saved is determined by 
the impression produced upon the soul at its 
entrance into the intermediate state. If it is 
attracted by the light, if it is capable of love, 
it is saved ; if repelled, it is lost; but we may 
safely indulge the hope that by far the 


majority belong to the former class. Many 
S 
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may have to undergo a long course of discip- 
line, but their final happiness is assured. On 
the other hand, the damned are those who 
have lived so as to be incapable of love; dam- 
nation consists in their being formed into 
a society outside the kingdom of Christ, 
governed, as human society now is, on the 
principle of «éAaors, not on the principle of love. 
After the penalty of past sin has been paid in 
the fire, coercive discipline is not resorted to 
except in cases of insubordination. “There 
may be penal settlements, so to speak, in which 
the wicked are finally fixed in evil, but in the 
higher societies we conceive there would be 
degrees of the moral state very much as now.” 
“So far as natural appliances are concerned, 
the life of hell might be an advance upon the 
present. It might have a higher and more 
perfect civilisation.” ‘There is nothing to show 
but that God may do for the damned the very 
best of which they are susceptible. It is true 
they are deprived of supernatural good, but 
there is the whole field of natural good which 
may be awarded to them in proportion to their 
deserts.” 

So far the writer would seem to agree with 
Dr. Allon as regards “moral finality,’ but 
further on he refers to the Greek Church as 
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having always maintained that it is just 
possible for a soul in the intermediate state to 
pass from the lost to the saved; and he is 
himself inclined to put the possibility of such 
a change on the same level with that of a 
deathbed repentance. It may be worth while 
to add that he takes, what Dr. Hunt tells us is 
Hobbes’ view of the use of the word aidvos, as 
referring to the fire itself, not to the sufferings 
of those exposed to it. He ends by claiming 
for his view, which leaves the lost soul in 
peace in hell at last, a superiority in merciful- 
ness over ‘ the cruel theory” which supposes it 
driven to heaven by a succession of probation- 
ary states, each more severe than the preceding. 

It is hard to believe that this grotesque 
imagination is seriously put forward as a 
portion of the sober Anglican Creed; yet the 
writer is professedly urging it upon the 
younger clergy as a safeguard against the 
growing danger of Universalism. | can only 
afford space for one or two remarks upon it. 
Hell, it appears, in its final state, is to be very 
much a repetition of the present life, with a 
higher civilisation and a good average morality 
in the best societies: though the inhabitants 
are debarred from supernatural good, they will 
be rewarded for their orderly conduct with any 
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amount of natural good, and they may look 
forward to enjoying this throughout eternity. 
In the first place, is this prospect calculated to 
be a deterrent to worldly men in this present 
life? In the next place, what is meant by 
the opposition of natural to supernatural good, 
in a world where all is supernatural? Thirdly, 
how is the high tone of morality to be kept 
up? Here, we know it is by the unceasing 
prayers and struggles of the more aspiring 
part of humanity, but these have all been 
drafted off. Are we to suppose a fresh nucleus 
of holy aspiration springing up under the new 
circumstances? But then arises the difficulty 
already mentioned in reference to Professor 
Birks’s theory: How can this be without 
supernatural grace, more especially when we 
remember that the lost are ex hypotheso 
incapable of love? And then again, if there 
is real goodness, how can it fail to grow; and 
what else is heaven but a state of goodness 
ever growing under the Divine influence? 
But we need not proceed; the idea of beings 
incapable of love, but capable of morality and 
happiness, is self-contradictory. Whatever 
modification is needed in the ordinary 
doctrine, this at least we may pronounce 
to be impossible. 
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To turn now to an examination of some of 
the arguments employed in the course of the 
discussion: one which is most frequently and 
most confidently urged against Universalism- 
is that which may be stated in the words 
of Dr. Rigg (pp. 177, 178): ‘ Universalism 
implies fatalism. It makes sin to be nothing 
else but inconvenience or misfortune ; it eves 
the he to conscience, and declares the unright- 
eousness of all punishment whether by divine 
or human law.” And so Dr. Littledale (p. 97): 
“Tt militates against the existence of free-will, 
and the consequent possibility of a volition of 
evil through eternity.” 

What first occurs to one on reading such 
passages is that they attempt to settle 
obscurum per obscurwus. It is hard enough 
to reconcile our experience here with the 
assumption of free-will; to take it as our 
starting-point for speculations as to the 
unknown future does not seem a very hopeful 
proceeding. To refuse to discuss the possibility 
of future repentance, because it militates 
against some theory of free-will, is precisely on 
a par with the conduct of the Epicureans of 
old who denied the law of the Excluded Middle 
in logic for fear of committing themselves to 
the principle of Necessity. In reality, it seems 
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to me that there is just as much, or as little, 
infringement of free-will in affirming that: 
‘there are some men who will not be saved”: 
as in affirming its contradictory, “ it is untrue 
that there are some men who will not be 
saved.” Further, it is to be noted that, in the 
particular case at issue between, say Dr. Rigg 
and Canon Farrar or Mr. Baldwin Brown, the 
latter affirmation is not put in this positive 
form, but merely as a hope, ‘‘ we hope it may 
not be true that there are some who will not 
be saved.” It is plain that in this case it is 
Dr. Rigg, and not his opponents, who limits 
the action of free-will. Dr. Rigg’s assertion, 
in fact, comes to this, there is a property in 
human nature called free-will, which prevents 
men from being similarly actuated by the 
same motives, and therefore makes it umposs- 
ible to predict any course of action common to 
the race. I should say that our experience 
proves the contrary: the freer a man’s will, 
the more we can count on his being sensitive 
to right motives to action; so that if a burnt 
child does not shrink from the fire, or if a 
child trained up in the way he should go does 
depart from it when he is old, we have to 
account for such an unnatural development 
either by discovering fresh counteracting 
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motives, or by denying the exercise of free- 
will, as in cases of insanity. Many orthodox 
Christians are of opinion that the future 
salvation of all men is declared in our Lord’s 
words, ‘J, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me;” and in St. Paul’s words, “‘ The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death ;” 
‘‘In Christ shall all be made alive.” Others, 
of course, explain them differently; but I 
cannot see that the former interpretation is 
more opposed to any intelligible doctrine of 
free-will than is any other prophecy involving 
a reference to action or conduct. Surely it is 
conceivably within the power of God to pre- 
sent to the mind such constraining motives as 
infallibly to engage man’s will on the side of 
right. If we do not admit this, I cannot 
understand what sense we give to the words of 
the collect: “O Almighty God, Who alone 
canst order the unruly wills of siuful men, 
grant unto Thy people that they may love the 
thing which Thou commandest, and desire that 
which Thou dost promise.” If we do admit it, 
then the supposition of all men finally choosing 
the right is not @ prior: contrary to free-will. 
Whether there is any ground for believing that 
such will be the case in fact, is a different 
question which will be considered immediately. 
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Again, it is allowed by all, as has been stated 
above, that sin cannot be forgiven till it 1s 
repented of; repentance is an exercise of free- 
will; Canon Farrar expresses the hope that 
this exercise of free-will may be possible in the 
case of every human soul after this life, as well 
as during it; Dr. Rigg denies this. Which of 
the two, I ask again, limits free-will? But, it 
may be said, you hold it possible that in the 
end the various wills of men may all determine 
in one direction. We do, because we know 
that the mightiest forces and the permanent 
motives are all at work to draw him in that 
direction, and to fix him in it when drawn 
there, those forces and motives which we 
believe to have fixed for ever the wills of the 
redeemed in heaven; and this being the case, 
even if we were to look upon man’s free-will 
as entirely unmoral, a mere chance: oscillation 
between conflicting motives, which seems to 
supply the extreme of unaccountable and 
unpredictable action, yet even on this doctrine 
of chances each of these human atoms must, in 
the endless ages, eventually be caught up and 
made to take its place in the universal order. 
How much more, if we think of man as a being 
made in the image of God, gifted with what 
we loosely call the faculties of reason, will, and 
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conscience, for this very purpose that he may 
know and do what is pleasing to God ? 

Dr. Rigg thinks that, if we accept this con- 
clusion, we do away with guilt, and punish- 
ment becomes unrighteous. Why so? ‘The 
ouilt consists in resisting the better motives 
and yielding to the worse. The punishment 
is the employment, in each successive stage of 
probation, of stronger motives where weaker 
ones have failed. Simce some natures are 
more readily susceptible to good influences 
than others, the less susceptible have to be 
placed under a sterner discipline for their own 
sake as much as for the sake of others, both in 
this life and in the next life. Where is the 
unrighteousness? As Plato said long ago, 
punishment, corrective discipline, is that which 
is really good for the sinner. It is only when 
punishment degenerates into a gratification 
of the desire of vengeance that it becomes 
unrighteous. 

Passing on from the abstract question of 
free-will and moral responsibility, have we any 
ground for supposing that the moral condition 
of the lost after this life will, as a fact, be such 
as to admit of improvement, or that the cir- 
cumstances in which they will then be placed 
will be more effective in influencing them for 
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good than the circumstances of their life on 
earth have been? ‘The essential tendency of 
evil,” says Principal Tulloch, “is to intensify 
its own misery.” ‘The idea that all men shall 
become good at last is opposed by the course 
of experience here” (p. 47). “ There are 
some,” says Professor Salmon, ‘“‘who have 
died to all appearance irreformably wicked, 
and if they then enter on a life which is any- 
thing like a continuation of the present one, 
they must do so under conditions infinitely 
less favourable than those under which they 
started here.” So Dr. Allon, “The odds 
against the moral renovation hereafter of a 
man who here has sinned away his moral sen- 
sitiveness are overwhelming” (p. 172); and 
Dr. Rigg (p. 191), “It is presumptuous to 
imagine that more powerful motives to repent- _ 
ance may be applied in another world than 
are offered (here) to the hearers of Christ’s 
gospel.” 

As to all this matter I think there is one 
thing which is generally agreed to, and that is, 
that the immense majority of grown men and 
women, whether called good or bad, whatever 
progress theymay be making in particular direc- 
tions, have certain faults of character which do 
not seem to get less under the discipline of this 
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present life; and yet we believe that in many 
instances, at any rate, these faults of character 
will be cured in the next life, which shows 
that, however we may talk, we do ascribe to 
the next life a greater reforming power than 
we find to be at work here. In the next place, 
when we speak of ‘irreformable wickedness,” 
we use avery bold phrase. Will any one point 
to a single character either in history or in his 
own personal experience, of which he would 
venture to say that it defied every possible 
moral engine which it is in the power even of 
man to employ? We are accustomed to look 
upon Judas Iscariot as the worst character 
brought before us in the Bible, and yet what a 
vast reserve of moral feeling is shown in the 
words, “I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood,” and in the desperate act by 
which, apparently without waiting for the last 
scene on Calvary, he tried to atone for his 
crime! If we may venture for a moment to 
carry on our thoughts to the meeting in 
Hades between the betrayer and the Betrayed ; 
if we may presume to imagine the penetrating 
yet compassionate gaze—not less compassion- 
ate, surely, nor less love-compelling, than that 
which melted the heart of another less sorely 
wounded by Satan—is it not a moral certainty, 
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from all we know of the laws of human nature, 
that out of the midst of that agony of shame 
and remorse there must have sprung up the 
consciousness of a love inexhaustible and 
invincible, which would make even the terrors 
of “his own place” not only endurable but 
most welcome to the sufferer when they were 
_ looked upon as the appointed remedy of his 
sin, the token of a Father’s forgiveness to him 
who rightly received them? And yet, though 
we may see reason to believe that the sin of 
Judas has been forgiven, we shall not think the 
language of Eastern hyperbole overstrained 
when it says of one whose name was destined 
to be synonymous with traitor till the end of 
time, ‘‘ It were better for him if he had never 
been born.” 

I have slightly digressed, because the history 
of Judas is often insisted upon in opposition to 
the idea of final restoration. Supposing, how- 
ever, that there are cases in which the moral 
sensitiveness seems really sinned away, or 
- supposing there are cases in which we not 
only find ourselves practically powerless to 
promote any amendment, but in which, as far 
as we can see, there has been every advantage 
of education and circumstances, so that we 
cannot even imagine any improvement in the 
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external influences which have been brought 
to bear; does it follow, as Professor Salmon 
appears to think, that such a life has been 
merely wasted, and that the next stage of 
being must commence under infinitely worse 
conditions than the present? It appears to me 
that not only is such a supposition irreconcil- 
able with the Christian idea of God, but that it 
is even possible for us to see how the contrary 
may be the case. How often has a badly spent 
youth been the prelude to a deeply penitent 
and earnest manhood? What ground have we 
for assuming that the sin of this infinitesimal 
moment of time, which we call life, will remain 
necessarily ingrained in the character through 
eternity? May not rather the experience here 
gained of the weakness of our nature, the 
miserable effects of sin, and the contrast pre- 
sented by the rewards of righteousness, now 
at last appreciated,—may not all this supply 
in the second course of probation a stimulus 
which was wanting in the first? And if to us 
men reformation appears impossible, does that 
prove that the Divine resources also have come 
to anend? What happens to such a man at 
death? Principal Tulloch would seem to say 
that we can only suppose a continued process 
of hardening. If so, I would say that there 
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must be a special miracle to effect it; that 1s, 
supposing death is what we believe it to be, 
the separation of soul from body, the removal 
of the veil between illusion and truth, between 
the temporal and the eternal. I will not 
repeat what I have said upon a former occasion 
as to the altered aspect in which sensual indul- 
gence, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, must present itself to the 
disembodied spirit; but may we not fairly 
apply our Lord’s words here, “Thomas, because 
thou hast seen Me, thou.hast believed: blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” Those who in this world of con- 
fusion and darkness have believed in the light, 
rise, as it were, by a natural selection to 
special blessing in the life to come; those who 
have failed to believe here will see and believe 
there. The parable of Lazarus may serve to 
illustrate the power of the new influences 
under which the soul is brought at death. On 
opening his eyes in Hades the rich man is 
filled with deep anxiety not only for himself 
‘but for others, in place of the easy indifference 
which seems to have characterised him before. 

The next. argument J will examine is, that 
the endless duration of moral evil is no greater 
difficulty than the palpable fact of its present 
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existence. We find this urged by Dr. Allon 
(p. 169), though his practice is hardly con- 
sistent with his theory, as he adopts the 
principle of annihilationism in order to avoid 
the eternity of evil. Professor Salmon gives 
an ingenious turn to the argument by the 
suggestion that at any given time hereafter it 
is credible there may be other worlds in the 
same state of development as ours is now, so 
that even if we suppose evil finite in the 
individual it may be endless in the universe 
(p. 119). There is a difficulty in meeting the 
argument, because, to me and, I should think, 
to most people, finite evil and infinite evil, 
evil vanquished and evil victorious, are such 
totally imcommensurate ideas that if any 
one says he perceives no difference between 
them, one hardly sees what there is left to 
appeal to. All that I can do is to draw out 
the two hypotheses side by side. According 
to the one, it is the Divine plan to raise human- 
ity by slow and gradual steps from the level of 
the brutes into a moral conformity with the 
image of Christ. Asa part of the process of 
this development, came the struggle between 
the higher and lower nature, the possibility 
and the consciousness of sin; but this is 
merely a transitional state intended to prepare 
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the way for the reception of the higher divine 
life which will in the end be manifested in 
every child of man. According to the other, 
God, the All-holy and All-good, created man 
immortal, knowing that many, if not most, of 
the species would, after a moment of doubtful 
happiness and chequered goodness here, be 
doomed to an eternity of uniform sin and ~ 
misery. Nor does the supposition of successive 
worlds following the same course of develop- 
ment make any difference. To Him who sees 
the end from the beginning, who sees the 
Christ already formed in hearts which to men 
may appear desperately hardened, the passing 
shadow of sin is lost in the succeeding blaze of 
light; or rather, for to Him there is no suc- 
cession, it is already swallowed up in the glory 
of the eternal day. When Professor Salmon 
further says (p. 119), “‘ We lose all explanation 
why God should have made us exposed to 
temptation here, if we think it possible that 
He can hereafter ordain a constitution of 
things in which the inducements to well-doing 
shall be so overpowering that wrong-doing 
shall be impossible,” he seems to me just to 
reverse the truth. It is the imperfection of 
this world, viewed in the light of our own 
moral instincts, which makes it necessary 
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for us to believe in another world where 
all is perfect. It is the faith and hope in 
that other world which makes this world 
endurable, and enables us to retain our belief 
in Righteousness as the supreme law of the 
universe. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say one word 
as to the contrast drawn by Miss Wedgwood, 
in her late interesting article on William Law,! 
between what she characterises as “the com- 
fortable assurance (of our times) that every- 
body will come right at last” and Law’s 
‘“awe-struck sense of a holiness that would 
not be satisfied till it had communicated itself 
to every spirit, how lost, guilty, and degraded 
suever.” No doubt, on this as on most subjects, 
there is a vast difference between the pre- 
revolutionary and the post-revolutionary modes 
of thought. The Revolution may be said to 
have performed for Christianity the same 
service which Socrates performed for philo- 
sophy—brought it down to earth from heaven. 
That God is no respecter of persons, that He is 
able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham, that when He corrects us it is that 
we may live, that it is our duty to love our 


1 See Contemporary Review for December 1877, p. 98. 
its 
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neighbour as ourselves, that we are all members 
one of another, that election, whether of nation, 
or class, or individual, is not for the sake of 
the chosen seed exclusively or principally, but 
to the end that, in and through it, all families 
of the earth may be blessed,—these are no 
longer mere texts for sermons, but are echoed 
back by the vox populi in strange-sounding 
phrases of “fraternity” and “solidarity,” 
which make the hearts of nations vibrate. 
And this inarticulate religion of the vox popult 
reacts again on articulate religion, and is 
making itself felt everywhere as a vox Der, 
confirming the whispers of reason and con- 
science in the individual man. It is impossible 
for one who has learned that the end of punish- 
ment, when it passes beyond the elementary 
stage of self-preservation, is not revenge, but 
reformation, to believe that Divine punishment 
ean be conducted on lower principles than we 
men have attained to; it is impossible for one 
who has learned that goodness cannot be happy 
in presence of the vice or misery of others, 
except in so far as it may hope to convert the 
vicious and to comfort the miserable,—it is 
impossible for such a one to believe in the 
happiness of heaven co-existing with the sin 
and misery of hell. 
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In this sense, then, Miss Wedgwood is right 
in contrasting our age with Law's. Law stood 
almost alone in upholding a truth which is 
rapidly becoming the all but universal belief 
among thoughtful Christian men. It required 
great faith then to do what requires little faith 
now. Yet the change has been brought about 
within very few years; would Miss Wedgwood 
deny to him who, more than any one man, was 
the cause of it, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
“the awestruck sense of a holiness which 
would not be satisfied till it had communicated 
itself to every spirit”? On the contrary, it 
would be difficult to find words which would 
more exactly convey to a stranger the impres- 
sion left by his memory in the minds of all 
who knew him. Is then the converse proposi- 
tion true? Have the recent opposers of the 
established doctrine attacked it simply on the 
easy Epicurean grounds attributed to them by 
Miss Wedgwood? We are tolerably familiar 
with this literature, and cannot call to mind a 
single book of which this could be truly stated. 
What we do know is that the generation which 
has now reached middle age, and which was 
brought up on the usual orthodox traditions, 
has had to pass through a struggle of the most 
painful kind, leading in some cases to insanity, 
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in some cases to atheism, but on the whole 
resulting in that truer and higher view of the 
Fatherhood of God, which we would desire to 
leave as our best heirloom to the generation 


which succeeds us. 
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ETERNAL HOPE. 


(Reply BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR.) 


My immediate task is to answer the objections 
which have been urged by writers in this 
Review against my treatment of that solemn 
topic which has lately awaked so much eager 
controversy in England and America. I would 
gladly offer towards the decision of the ques- 
tion a contribution far more exhaustive than 
the sermons which have been subjected to so 
fierce a criticism, and the notes which I threw 
together in their support. At present this is 
not possible ; but this at least I can say, that 
I have read with respectful consideration, and 
with a mind entirely open to conviction, a 
great deal which has been urged in opposition 
to my views, and that [ have not met with one 
argument to which I was unable to offer what 
appeared to me, and to others wiser and more 
learned than myself, a perfectly serious and 
perfectly conclusive answer. Let me, in the 
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fewest words, get rid of all that is personal in 
this controversy. 

To the larger number of the well - known 
writers and theologians who have expressed 
their opinions upon the subject treated in my 
‘“‘Kternal Hope,” I owe my grateful thanks for 
their candour and courtesy. But some of them 
have overlooked, and one of them at least has 
ungenerously ignored, the circumstances under 
which the book was published. I explained, 
as fully as I could, that it could not profess to 
be a formal treatise. The main part of it con- 
sisted of sermons, written, I may fairly say, 
under the difficulty of interrupted leisure and 
uninterrupted anxieties ; written a day or two 
before they were delivered; written to be 
addressed to large miscellaneous audiences ; 
written lastly under the influence of emotions 
which had been deeply stirred by circum- 
stances, and had taken the strongest possible 
hold of my imagination and memory. While 
I was musing, the fire burned, and it was only 
at the last that I spake with my tongue. It 
is not thus that I should have addressed a 
small audience of learned theologians. It is 
not thus that I should have addressed any 
audience but one which for the time being I 
could regard as my own. Expressing the same 
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convictions I should have formulated them 
with more deliberate completeness. ‘‘ Every 
one,” says Dr Newman, “preaches according 
to his frame of mind at the time of preaching.” } 
If he have a firm grasp upon the truths which 
he is uttering, surely it is neither possible nor 
desirable for him so utterly to repress his own 
individuality as to exclude his feelings from 
waking some echo in the words which he 
employs. J have been rebuked, I know not 
how often, for my ‘‘ rhetoric.” If by the word 
“rhetoric” be meant the natural language of 
strong emotion, I do not see why it should 
involve a reproach. If by rhetoric be meant 
a style artificially elaborate, «intentionally 
vehement, deliberately ornate, I can boldly 
plead not guilty. No one, I think, has ever 
intended to charge me with that pompous 
inflation and sophistical insincerity which is 
attached to the ordinary conception of a 
rhetorical style. I can only express myself in 
such words and images as first present them- 
selves, and I have always desired to say what 
I have to say in the manner in which it comes 
to me most naturally to say it. It may be 
that in some instances my very “ defects” may 


1 Apologia, Appendix, p. 15. 
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have been rendered “ effective” for good pur- 
poses; and if so, | am content; but at any 
rate, let the supremely unimportant question 
of my style be eliminated from the serious 
discussion of the truths which I have endea- 
voured, at any rate without any ambiguity, 
and I trust without any want of courage, to 
express and to defend.! 

But it has been objected that on a subject 
which is supposed to belong to the domain of 
theology, I ought to have spoken otherwise, or 
at any rate ought not to have published my 
sermons. I reply that whether the question 
of “‘endless torments” belongs to theology or 
not, it is one which possesses a very practical 
and a very terrific interest for many myriads 
of living men and women. I appeal to any 
parochial clergyman who reads these pages, 
whether he does not know people, and especi- 
ally women, who, though they are not flagrant 


1Thus Mr. Beresford Hope will see how far I was from 
having sought an opportunity to give vent to my feelings from 
a special vantage-ground. Let me take the opportunity of 
saying that Mr. Beresford Hope rightly points out that I was 
guilty of an omission in not dwelling more prominently on the 
forgotten, though clearly-revealed doctrine of an Intermediate 
State—Hades not Gehenna. I was, indeed, dealing with a 
vaster question, but Mr. Beresford Hope has rendered a very 
important service by dwelling on this truth. 
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sinners, are yet conscious of grievous impertec- 
tions, and on whom the popular doctrine rests 
with agonising incidence, not as a deterrent 
from sin but as an incentive to despair? 
Whether they have not met with men of 
intellect, and men of science, who reject all 
religion because they hold it to be bound up 
with a belief against which their moral sense 
revolts? Whether they have not known hearts 
made sad which God had not made sad, by the 
awful dread lest those who were dearest to 
them should have passed, and passed irrevo- 
cably, into those blistering flames and diaboli- 
cal complications of unending torture, where 
the popular Nonconformist preacher tells them 
“that the damned for ever jingle the burning 
irons of their torment”? It only needs a 
glance at our recent literature to see that 
Atheism has made its very stronghold in the 
indignant sense of pity which repudiates a 
Gospel which it identifies with images of end- 
less despair and hideous torment. I believe 
that the faith of Christ will gain an incompar- 
able force—I believe that it will reassert its 
waning empire over the prevalence of scepti- 
cism, when noble and earnest-minded men shall 
see that the Judge of all the earth will do right; 
and that neither in Scripture nor in the 
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Catholic faith is there anything which excludes 
—while alike in Scripture and in the Catholic 
faith there is very much that encourages—the 
doctrine of Eternal Hope; the doctrine (that 
is) that, even if in the short span of human 
life the soul have been not yet weaned from 
sin, there may be, for some at any rate, a hope 
of recovery, a possibility of amendment, if not 
after the Last Judgment, at least in some dis- 
embodied condition beyond the grave. 

On every ground, therefore, I held it to be 
a duty not to refuse to face the solemn question 
I had in nowise sought, but which had been 
brought before me in the ordinary course of 
my ministrations. It was, however, no part 
of my duty to publish what [had said. While 
utterly despising what “ A Layman” calls the 
“conspiracy of silence,’ I have never been 
eager to plunge into controversy. During a 
ministry of more than twenty years, though I 
have never taught what [ did not believe, and 
though in my published sermons I have 
alluded quite distinctly to the hope which I 
have ever held, I have been almost invariably 
content to dwell on those vast truths respecting 
which all Christians are heartily agreed; and 
I would earnestly advise our younger clergy to 
do the same. I refused multitudes of requests 
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to publish these sermons, simply because I had 
no wish to subject to the fierce glare of minute 
and most hostile criticism opinions which, in 
an ordinary sermon, it was impossible to form- 
ulate with the rigid and exhaustive accuracy 
of a formal treatise, or to defend with a 
complete array of authorities and arguments. 
But this matter was not left to my own decision. 
The sermons had been taken down in shorthand, 
and were published against my will and with- 
out my knowledge, and were being sold by 
tens of thousands in unauthorised and incorrect 
forms, of which I had never seen a single 
copy. Iwas therefore driven at last to show 
what I had said, in order to defend myself 
against a deluge of misrepresentations ; and in 
the notes and preface I mentioned, at the 
shortest possible notice, some of the reasons 
on which my views were founded. If these 
facts had been borne in mind, my severest 
eritics would, I think, have been led to write 
in a different and a fairer tone. 

Once more, then, I would ask, What is it 
that I have advocated? What is it that I 
have impugned ? 

I have advocated the ancient and Scriptural 
doctrine of an interval between death and doom, 
during which state—whether it be regarded as _ 
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purgatorial, as disciplinary, as probational, or 
as retributive—whether the won to which it 
belongs be long or short—we see no Scriptural 
or other reason to deny the possible continuance 
of God’s gracious work of redemption and 
sanctification for the souls of men; and I have 
added that I can find nothing in Scripture, 
or elsewhere, to prove that the ways of 
God’s salvation necessarily terminate with 
earthly life. I have never denied—nay, I have 
endeavoured to support and ilustrate—the 
doctrine of Retribution both in this life and 
the life to come. I have never said—as I am 
slanderously reported to have said—that there 
is no “ Hell,” but only (and surely this should 
have been regarded as a self-evident proposi- 
tion) that “ Hell” must mean what those words 
mean of which it is the professed translation; 
and that those words—Hades, Gehenna, Tar- 
tarus—mean something much less inconceiv- 
able, much less horribly hopeless, than what 
“Hell” originally meant, and than what it has 
come to connote in current religious teaching. 
I have not maintained Universalism, in spite 
of much apparent sanction for such a hope in 
the unlimited language of St. Paul, because | 
did not wish to dogmatise respecting things 
uncertain, and because I wished to give full 
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weight to every serious consideration which 
may be urged against the acceptance of such a 
hope. I have earnestly maintamed that no 
soul can be saved while it continues in sin; or 
saved by any means except the efficacy of 
Christ’s redemption. So far from derogating 
from the necessity of that awful sacrifice,—as 
has been so often and so strangely asserted,— 
I know of literally nothing which is so infinitely 
calculated to enhance our sense of its blessed- 
ness, or our love to Him who made it, as the 
hope that its power will be unexhausted even 
beyond the grave. And it is monstrous to 
represent this hope as a modern novelty. To 
speak of it asa ‘new theology” is to speak 
with complete ignorance. I have shown,—and, 
so far as I am aware, no sort of attempt has 
been made to set aside my proofs,—that it is 
far more primitive and far more catholic than 
the darker Creed by which in the last three 
centuries 1t has been superseded ;! that it was 
held in the very earliest ages of the Church ; ? 
that it has been in every age of the Church 
demonstrably permissible ;? that it has been 
held by some of the Church’s greatest teachers 


1 Eternal Hope, 9th Ed. pp. 154-169. 
2 See the Pastor of Hermas, iii. 278, and p. 155, 
3 Ibid. pp. 159-167, 
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and holiest saints; that, though eagerly debated 
and widely prevalent, it was not condemned 
by any decree of the four first cecumenical 
councils ;? that it has never been condemned 
by any article of any universal Creed or by 
any decree of any cecumenical council ;? that 
in some form or other it enters into the faith 
of by far the greatest part of Christendom ; 4 
and that even St. Augustine, and St. Jerome, 
and Luther himself,—though from them mainly, 
in ancient and modern times, the popular teach- 
ing is supposed to be derived,—use language 
far more accordant with man’s instinctive sense 
of God’s mercy, love, and justice than is heard 
in the majority of modern pulpits. For even 
St. Augustine believed in a sort of purgatory,® 
and wrote, “ Neque hoc dixerim ut diligenti- 
orem tractationem videar ademisse de pcenis 
peceatorum guomodo in Scripturis dicuntur 
eterne.”® And St. Jerome held that Chris- 
tians at any rate would be saved after a future 
punishment ;’ and even Luther wrote, “God 
forbid that I should limit the time of acquiring 


1 See the Pastor of Hermas, ili. pp. 156-183. ? Ibid. p. 167. 

3 Eternal Hope, p. 159. 4 Ibid. p. 180, seg. 

5 Aug. De Civ. Dei, xxi. 24. 6 In Matt. xxv. 26. 

7See references to St. Jerome’s opinions, Hternal Hope, 
p. 166. 
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faith to the present life! In the depths of 
Divine mercy there may be opportunity to 
win it in the future state.”! But what have I 
impugned? Not the humble and awful dread, 
not the trembling and sensitive submission of 
pure and loving Christian souls, but that hard, 
exaggerated, and damnatory literalism,—that 
unreasonable insistence on admitted metaphors 
and emotional appeals—that interpretation of 
words in senses which they will not bear,— 
that hideous play of the imagination employed 
for the ignoble purpose of promoting virtue by 
stimulating a sense of abject terror, of which 
some religious writers have been so dangerously 
guilty. Principal Tulloch says with perfect 
truth that “a Christian theology must not be 
made responsible for these lurid pictures ;” 
but my very object was to show that they form 
no true part of Christian theology at all, and 
ought to be eliminated from popular teaching 
as dangerous to faith and dishonouring to God. 
It is on these accretions alone that my so-called 
invectives fell, and not on the more sober 
teaching of thousands of holy and loving min- 
isters of the Gospel, whose hearts will not allow 
them to indulge in such language as led to 


1 Letter to Hansen von Rechenberg, 1522. 
U 
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the celebrated exclamation, “‘ Oh Dr. Emmons! 
Dr. Emmons! has God then no mercy at all?” 
But many are now anxious to repudiate as 
at all expressive of their views such amplifica- 
tions as those of Mr. Spurgeon on the parable 
of Dives:! “See how his tongue hangs from 
between his blistered lips! How rt excoriates 
and burns the roof of his mouth as if rt were 
a firebrand!” But, however much it may 
now be rejected, it certainly was, and is, a 
fair representation of much that is still uttered 
by Christian ministers, and endured by Chris- 
tian congregations. ‘What do the wicked 
do for ever in Hell?” is the question of a 
once celebrated. catechism, which many of my 
readers must have learned in their childhood. 
“They roar, curse, and blaspheme God.” 
Where has this teaching been repudiated ? 
When, and where, and by whom, until within 
the last month or two, has there been a dis- 
tinct refusal by teachers of this school to 
endorse the sentiments of the frightful sermon 
of Jonathan Edwards, entitled “Sinners in 


1 Who, be it observed in passing, was not in Gehenna at all, 
but in Hades, the intermediate state; whom Abraham still 
addresses as son; and who can speak, and speak words of 


sympathy and affection, in pite of his burning and excoriated 
tongue. 
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the hands of an angry God”? “ The God that 
holds you over the gut of hell, much in the same 
way as one holds a spider or some loathsome 
msect over the fire, abhors you and is dread- 
Sully provoked.” Apart from the metaphor, 
is this to be regarded as orthodox teaching or 
not? Is this the God who has bidden us love 
our enemies? Is this the God of whom we 
are taught that His love is deeper than that 
of a mother, and that His tender mercies are 
over all His works? Is this the God who says 
that He will not cast off for ever? Is this the 
God who “ pardoneth iniquity,” who ‘‘retaineth 
not His anger for ever, because He delighteth 
in mercy”? If language, such as I have 
quoted, be utterly reprehensible, if it be an 
unconscious blasphemy against the love and 
pity of our Father in Heaven, why have 
my sermons been so vehemently attacked? I 
have received so many letters on the subject, 
from all sorts of strangers in England and 
America, that few living men are, I suppose, 
better able to estimate the character of the 
extreme popular view, or the hardening, 
embittering, inquisitorial, Pharisaical, deprav- 
ing, pride-and-hatred-engendering influence, 
which it exercises. on the minds—not, of 
course, of all—but of too many who hold it. 
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This was the doctrine that produced the 
Torquemadas, the Arnolds of Citeaux, the 
Sprengels of the Middle Ages. This is the 
doctrine which often makes the so-called 
religious character so little lovely and so little 
religious. This is the doctrine which to this day 
produces the dull and obstinate fanaticism of 
many whom we would fain win to a diviner 
charity. The Bishop of St. Andrews, having 
recently written a letter on the war question, 
received the next day the following post-card : 
“Your letter . . . is quite a scandal. . 
Why, you make Christian people rejoice that 
there 1s in God's providence a place of retri- 
bution for workers of evil like you.” IT can 
only say, “Legant, erubescant, horrescant, 
Christiani. Perpendant, perhorrescant !” 
Undoubtedly this vindictively remorseless 
style of dwelling upon the ‘“ horribile decret- 
um,” though, as I have experienced, far from 
extinct, is being gradually modified, and is 
inevitably doomed to pass away. Professor 
Birks, in his somewhat acrid paper, complains 
of my “loose massing of authorities” against 
the popular view, because many of these 
authorities differ widely from each other. 
To me it seems that their very divergence in 
other matters adds almost indefinite weight to 
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their unanimity in this. I will not mention 
the many names of the illustrious dead, from 
Hermas down to Archbishop Tillotson, from 
Origen down to Archbishop Whately, from 
St. Gregory of Nyssa down to Bishop Ewing 
of Argyle, from Johannes Scotus Hrigena 
down to Professor F. D. Maurice, from 
Clement of Alexandria down to Canon 
Kingsley and Dr. Norman M‘Leod; but if 
men, otherwise so dissimilar in their views 
as Dr. Littledale and Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
the Dean of Westminster and Archdeacon 
Reichel, Mr. T. J. Rowsell and Mr. Jukes, 
Bishop Moorhouse and Mr. 8. Cox, Professor 
Jellett and Mr. J. Baldwin Brown, Professor 
Plumptre and Mr. E. White, Mr. H. N. Oxen- 
ham, and Professor Birks himself—to mention 
but a few out of hundreds of living divines, 
of all schools, ranks, and degrees of learning, 
in the Protestant Churches of England, Sweden, 
Germany, and France—are agreed in rejecting 
the doctrine of endless torment in the form in 
which it has been preached even recently, in 
all its undisturbed horror, by many preachers, 
then this fact alone is a very decisive proof 
that such a doctrine cannot at any rate be 
regarded as indisputably Scriptural. Contro- 
versialists of the type of those who are conten- 
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ted with Horbery’s “ hundred and three texts 
on his side” (!) or with the assertion that 
eternal torments are “indisputably taught in 
twenty-six passages of the New Testament,” 
might have thought themselves justified in 
using such language fifty years ago, but now 
simply put themselves out of court as having 
failed to comprehend the most elementary 
conditions of the controversy. Assertions of 
that type are simply a mark of incompetent 
provincialism, and they fall to the ground at 
once before the unbiassed remark of the 
devout, learned, and excellent Dr. Isaac Watts, 
that ‘for the doctrme of an immortality of 
endless torment he found in Scripture no 
warrant whatever.” In the face of such facts, 
in the face of all Church history, in the face 
of the existing belief of the largest part of 
Christendom, how can any one, without 
condemning himself, venture to assert that 
the four accretions to the doctrine of future 
retribution which I rejected—viz., physical 
torture, necessarily endless duration, irreversi- 
bility after death, and the all but universality 
of the doom!—are undeniably parts of the 


1 They profess to found this doctrine on an entire misin- 
terpretation of Matt. vii. 138, 14, which only conveys such a 
meaning when it has been tortured by a systematic and 
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Catholic verity? I have been anathematised 
by many who are innocent of the veriest rud- 
iments of criticism; but is it not a significant 
fact that of the fifteen divines—Irish, Scotch, 
and English—who have been invited to criti- 
cise my sermons, all but two, as well as both 
the eminent Jaymen, agree with me in repu- 
diating the main points which I have rejected; 
and that even the two who desire to defend 
the current opinion, make large concessions as 
to the untenable character of popular eschato- 
logy ? 

Having thus endeavoured to clear the 
ground, I will now glance with all possible 
brevity at the criticisms contained in these 
papers. 

Professor Jellett, with a calmness and 
courtesy worthy of all praise, has defended 
the great canon of Bishop Butler on the 
relations of natural to revealed religion. 
Principal Tulloch also points out, with admir- 
able force, the necessity of allowing weight to 
the moral intuitions of mankind. He urges 
against Universalism the Law of Continuity. 
I am not concerned to defend Universalism ; 


inferential literalism which would fill all Scripture with 
contradictions, and which is practically only tolerated in a 
few favourite texts. 
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but seeing that repentance is always possible 
in life—seeing that so long as hfe lasts any 
man may become good—the Law of Continuity 
was one of the very grounds on which | based 
the doctrine of Eternal Hope. If the greatness 
of God’s mercies lasts till the grave, the 
Law of Continuity strengthens our hope that 
it will not be for ever cut short by the accident 
of death. If the efficacy of Christ’s Atonement 
lasts till death, the Law of Continuity helps 
to strengthen our conviction, so well expressed 
in the eloquent and admirable paper of Mr. J. 
Baldwin Brown, that ‘‘ the love of God cannot 
be the one Divine power in the universe which, 
for man at any rate, is paralyzed by the hand 
of Death.” 

With the greatest part of Dr. Hunt’s able 
paper I entirely agree; but when he says that 
the doctrine of never-ending torments “has 
been believed by the majority of Christians 
in all ages, in all Churches,” this belief must be 
most carefully distinguished from the post- 
a dogma which even 


Reformation dogma 
Luther could not accept—of an all but uni- 
versal, unmitigated, and irreversible doom to 
endless torments at the moment of death. 

Mr. White thinks that the doctrine of 
Eternal Hope “gives to the generality of 
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defiant men a cheerful and even hopeful view 
of their ultimate destiny, and that it differs 
toto clo and even toto inferno from the fearful 
doctrine of Christ and the Apostles, and will 
be attended practically, as experience shows, 
by widely different results.” I reply that (1) 
this is but an opinion; and (2) that if my 
view thus appears to differ from the /etter of 
some of Christ’s utterances, 1t agrees most 
absolutely with both the letter and the spirit 
of others; and Mr. White himself will hardly 
say that it differs toto calo and toto mferno 
from the parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Prodigal Son, and Christ’s prayer for His 
murderers, and St. Paul’s unlimited prophecies 
of the final Palingenesia. And (3) that we 
have nothing to do with results, but with 
truths. The doctrine of endless torments, 
being at any rate unknown to the Old Dispen- 
sation, cannot be necessary to deter from sin ; 
and if the Gospel of Hope be wrested by some 
to their own destruction,—which I doubt, 
seeing that, in the words of St. Paul, ‘we are 
saved by hope,”—it certainly rescues others 
from despair. But in truth Mr. White is 
taking a wrong point of view when he talks of 
my holding out to defiant men a cheerful view 
of their future. To them we preach that so 
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long as they are defiant, so lone must they 
remain in that outer darkness which is aliena- 
tion from God. We tell them that sin is loss 
and ruin, and must inevitably entail, both here 
and hereafter, that dread law of consequence 
in which they only refuse to believe when it 
is presented to them with impossible additions. 
We tell them that the longer and the more 
defiantly they continue in sin, the greater and 
the deadlier must be that loss, which, even if 
it do not assume the form of physical torment, 
may continue to be loss—a peno damni—for 
ever. The hope of the metigatio, the refrigena, 
the remissions, which God may grant hereafter, 
the cessation of a maddening agony and a 
onawing remorse, 1s surely a very different 
thing from the assertion that all sinners will 
ultimately be admitted to the beatitude of 
heaven—to those joys which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.! 

I can only attribute much of Professor 
Salmon’s paper to his having “skipped or 


1 Canon Ryle, and many others, fall into this misconception. 
I, at any rate, have never taught that “we shall somehow 
or other all get to heaven hereafter.” In fact, nine-tenths 
of what has passed for triumphant refutation of what I have 
said is only triumphant in its refutation of what I never dreamt 
of saying at all. 
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skimmed many pages” of the book which he 
was professing to criticise. A less supercilious 
process might have shown him that my 
supposed horror of physical pain, as compared 
to mental remorse, is not due, as he hints, to 
personal pusillanimity, but to my belief that the 
physical pain of which I was speaking—material 
fire and material worms—could only be inflicted 
by arbitrary external acts, the supposition of 
which degrades our conception of God. Pro- 
fessor Salmon entirely fails to see that I regard 
vindictive and purposeless inflictions not as 
“too dreadful” to believe, but as too contrary 
to my faith in God’s love; too impossible to 
reconcile with the declaration that He punishes 
“not willingly but for our profit, that we may 
be partakers of His grace.” 

Dr. Littledale’s paper calls for no notice at 
my hands. I regret, but shall not imitate, the 
arrogant discourtesy by which it is character- 
ised. Let others decide whether the tone 
which he sees fit to adopt is justifiable or 
becoming. 

I have no such grounds of complaint against 
Mr. Arthur. And yet I am simply amazed at ~ 
his statements that I found my opinion on two 
texts; that I do not refer to history and 
experience; that I suppose the world to be 
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governed on the painless principle; that I 
assume that the Ruler of the Universe could 
never inflict pain; and that, on this subject, I 
do not seek guidance in the rules maintained 
amonest us on this side the grave. I could 
alinost suppose—were it not that it would 
have been unworthy of his seriousness—that 
Mr. Arthur had adopted the “skipping and 
skimming” methods of Professor Salmon. If 
it were respectful to Mr. Arthur, I could only 
vent my astonishment by several notes of 
admiration : as it is, I will simply refer to the 
pages of my book, literally from end to end, 
in direct refutation of every one of his 
assertions. One indeed of his allegations is 
perfectly correct—that I have not alluded to 
“the procedure in the case of angels.” Ihave 
not done so, because, apart from Scholasticism 
and Milton, we know so very little about it, 
and are so entirely unable to estimate the 
analogies to the destiny of man which it may 
or may not present. I do not hold, as Mr. 
Arthur thinks, either that all who repent in 
Hades ‘‘pass to heaven,” or that sin is put 
away by pain. [ fear that Mr. Arthur will be 
—but he ought not to be—surprised when I 
entirely agree with him in saying that Christ 
taught that “they who will not repent will 
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suffer an endless penalty ;” but I instantly 
part company with him if he makes the 
unwarrantable addition, ‘‘they who will not 
repent in this life,” since my whole book is a 
statement of the reasons why I venture to hope 
that the gates of mercy are not finally closed 
after the brief span of earthly existence. Again, 
I hold with Mr. Arthur that if “‘God’s severity 
is all love,’ so God’s love is sometimes 
manifested by severity, and that punishment 
does not necessarily imply cruelty. But endless 
punishment—billions of millenniums of un- 
utterable and flaming agony for each tenth 
part of a second of sin—has Mr. Arthur faced 
what that means? Protection, as Mr. Arthur 
says, may require punishment, but can he 
prove that it requires endless torments? And 
if in all my ‘impetuous flights” I ‘ barely 
oraze the surface of the mystery of suffering, 
like a bird skimming over a still but unfathom- 
able deep,” what human writer has ever done 
more? Not even the eagle-wing of the logical 
and theological can do more, much less 
“smooth, gliding swallows, and noisy, impu- 
dent tomtits ’’— 
“(Quales ego vel Cluvienus.” 

Mr. Arthur writes lke a high-minded and 
earnest man, but I would respectfully submit 
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that, so far as I am concerned, his paper, 
from beginning to end, is a good illustration 
of what is meant by Lgnoratio Elenchi. 


I now proceed to make a few remarks on the 
second series of papers. 

My friend, Dr. Plumptre, quotes some 
remarkable letters from a Catholic priest. I 
have not been told who he is, but it is not very 
difficult to conjecture, and, at any rate, his 
letters are sufficient to show that he speaks 
with authority. How very remarkable, then, 
is his statement—how deeply ought that state- 
ment to be weighed by the multitudes who have 
so blindly asserted that my view has in all ages 
been condemned by the Church—that ‘‘there is 
nothing incompatible with the faith of Catho- 
lics” in the view that vast multitudes who 
have popularly been considered to fall under 
the awful doom of everlasting punishment, 
may be withdrawn from it by substituting the 
notion of a purgatorial punishment in its place. 
How remarkable, again, is the statement that 
Catholics may hold “that there are innumer- 
able degrees of grace and sanctity among the 
saved, and that those who go to purgatory, 
however many, die, one and all with the presence 
of God’s grace and the earnest: of eternal life, 
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however invisibly to man, already in their 
hearts,’ so that “faith and repentance may 
be believed to exist in many of those who die 
and make no sign.” And if such an one—one 
who is so exceptionally high an authority on 
patristic hterature—admits that this view was 
held ‘‘ by several of the Fathers,” what becomes 
of the reckless, cruel, and ignorant assertion 
that it is heretical, when it can be proved to 
every candid reader that, though thus held, 
and universally known to be thus held, by 
leaders of orthodoxy like the two Gregories, 
yet as a demonstrable, historical fact it has 
never been authoritatively condemned ? 

I quite agree with Dr. Allon, that the teach- 
ing of our Lord respecting a future life can 
hardly be settled by the philological analysis 
of one or two words. If I have adduced and 
examined those words with a view to prove 
that their true sense was misunderstood, it is 
because I was, for the time being, occupied 
with that element of the question which 
consists in showing that those words, especially 
“Gehenna” and “zeonian,” not only do not 
convey, but in my opinion distinctly exclude, 
the senses which have been popularly attached 
to them. The common interpretation of them 
has indeed been all but universal since the 
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days of St. Augustine; but this general 
consensus is of little value if strong evidence 
can be adduced to prove that the original 
meaning had become gradually obscured, by 
uncritical ignorance, and yet that this original 
meaning continued to be maintained, not only 
by multitudes of simple Christians, but by 
some of the most profound and learned of 
Fathers during the earlier centuries. And 
surely when Dr. Allon says that our Lord “in 
the most absolute manner affirmed, and 
intended to afhrm, the finality of religious 
conditions after death,” he must mean (though 
he repeats the phrase several times) not “after 
death,” but “after the Day of Judgment.” 
I agree with one of our most eminent and 
learned Bishops, who, in a letter on this 
subject, remarks how strange it is that any 
who profess to be guided by the Bible only 
should reject the primitive and catholic belief 
of an Intermediary State between death and 
judement. If not one word which our Lord 
uttered can be perverted into any statement 
of a final decision at the moment of death, I 
should be quite content to leave untouched 
the much more tenable—though not, I think, 
at all demonstrable—conviction that He left 
no hope of alleviation for those who were 
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finally doomed at the Last Assize. And if 
Dr. Allon holds it legitimate, nay, imperative, 
to introduce limitations into what he calls 
“rhetorical passages” of unlimited promise 
and hopefulness in St. Paul and St. John, must 
it not be far more admissible to refuse (if need 
be) a scholastically rigid acceptation to pass- 
ages of professed parable and admitted 
metaphor? Again, Dr. Allon thinks that, after 
all, ‘finality of moral condition does not imply 
unending being, or unending consciousness of 
retribution.” Yet surely this view is far more 
at variance with the prumd facie teachings of 
Scripture than one which mainly protests 
against attaching the conception of ‘ endless- 
ness” to a word which, by universal concession, 
does not necessarily or generally convey such 
a meaning ? 

Dr. Rigg is chiefly arguing against Univer- 
salism. Now I have said, and I repeat with 
all sincerity, that I am not a Universalist. I 
do not mean that I condemn the doctrine as 
heretical or untenable; or that I do not feel 
(can there be such a wretch as not to feel?) a 
longing, yearning deszvre that it might be true. 
But I dare not say that it must be true, 
because, as I intimated in my book, no man 


has ever explained the present existence of 
se 
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evil, and no man has ever sounded or can 
know the abysmal deeps of personality or 
“the marvel of the everlasting will.” | 

Dr. Rigg and others seem to fancy that I 
have overlooked this mystery of widespread 
evil as a factor in the final conclusion. I 
-should have thought it stood out, terrible and 
palpable, on every page of the Fifth Sermon. 
The rebukes which bid me not to construct a 
God, or a Universe, after my own lking— 
even if that liking be guided by all that 
Scripture teaches us to regard as most Divine 
in the character of God—are to me quite need- 
less. It is not I, but the maintainers of the 
popular opinion—with all those fearful accre- 
tions of it which I hope I shall have helped to 
sweep away—who are “wise above what is 
written.” I take some of the books of God— 
Reason, Conscience, Nature, Experience, His- 
tory ; they reveal antinomies which I cannot 
solve, and apparent discords which I do not 
deny; but when I turn from them to Scripture, 
in which I believe that we hear most clearly 
the voice of God speaking through the mind 
of man, I find that we are there taught to 
trust in God, wn spite of all that might seem 
at strife with the love and perfectness of His 
being; I find ample grounds for the hope that 
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all apparent discords shall ultimately be 
harmonised in one vast concord; and I do not 
find one simple word which, when fairly 
examined, sanctions the hideous accumulation 
of dark human fancies which have gathered 
round the supposed data of a literalism which 
was at first mevitably ill-informed and then 
became inevitably traditional.! The mystery 
of the present evil is, indeed, insoluble; but 
does it not become transcendently ess insoluble 
—does it not produce an infinitely less severe 
strain on man’s faith in the merciful omnipo- 
tence of God—if we are entitled to, nay, 
encouraged in, the belief that Evil at last shall 
end, and God be tévra ev raow, all things in all 
men? “So at least thought St. Paul,” says 
Archdeacon Reichel, “if his language means 
what it appears to mean. To him the whole 
Creation presents itself as travailing in the 

1 Since Dr. Rigg doubts my view of Canon Kingsley’s 
opinions, I must reassert, on the highest authority, that they 
were as nearly as possible identical with my own. If any one 
desires to satisfy himself respecting that, let him consult his 
Water of Lafe, p. 76, seq.; his Westminster Sermons, and his 
Life, i. 318, 319, 371-375, 392-396, 469-471; ii. 41, 42, 207, 
395-397, 446. Whatever apparent contradictions on the 
subject may be found in his writings, as in those of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, and some of the Fathers, I have the best 


reasons for positively affirming that Dr. Rigg is mistaken as 
to the opinion which he held to the very last. 
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birth-throes of something new and better, along 
with ourselves who are its highest part. 

May not evil be likened to a discord or disson- 
ance in the vast harmony of Creation, tolerable, 
even beautiful, if resolved into a concord; 
intolerable if taken by itself, or protracted for 
ever without such resolution ?” } 


Interpolation by the Editor. 


[Here I slightly reduce the ARCHDEACON’S 
“Reply” from the original version. A paper 
by the Rev. 8. Cox, D.D. (author of Salvator 
Mundt), which appeared in The Contemporary 
fevew, came in at this point, and is not 
included in these reprints. The major part of 
the article was a précis of De Quincey’s Essay, 
which is now given in full at the commence- 
ment of this volume. The writer terms it 
‘“‘one of the most characteristic and charming 
of his essays,’ and remarks that “as De 
Quincey is a scholar praised by scholars, it 
may be hoped that his authority, and still 
more his argument, which seems unanswer- 
able, may tell for something, and even for 
much, in the present controversy.” 

Dr. Cox, before concluding, adverts to that 
part of Dr. Littledale’s “thoughtful paper,’ in 


1 Sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, June 28, 1877. 
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which he remarks that no sufficient stress has 
been laid on the cardinal fact ‘that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament contain two 
parallel and often seemingly contradictory 
statements as to the Last Things, one of which, 
even after being jealously sifted by hostile 
criticism, does make for the popular theology, 
and another which more than implies a full 
restoration, and the final victory of good over 
evil.” 


The author of Salvator Mundi “would ask 
those who are thus perplexed in thought to 
consider whether their perplexity may not 
spring from a common, and perhaps necessary, 
feature in revelation of every kind? Do not 
the phenomena always, or almost always, point 
in one direction, and the underlying facts or 
realities in another? Is anything what it 
seems—even light, or sound, or heat? A 
single force vibrating in different ratios, and 
therefore manifesting itself in an incalculable 
variety of forms, may be our simplest and 
truest conception of the material universe ; but 
is it the first to present itself to our minds ? 


‘When, then, we find these conflicting 
currents of statement, whether in the Old 
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Testament or in the New, and are compelled 
to choose between them, or at least to sub- 
ordinate the one to the other, what is the 
wiser and the better part? Surely it is to 
lean to the larger, the more generous and 
spiritual side of the alternative. If we believe 
that ‘God is a Spirit,’ and that ‘God is Love,’ 
what can we do? If the Jews would have 
done well had they committed themselves to 
the deeper current, the larger hope [the writer 
here refers to the spiritual reign of the Messiah], 
shall not we also do well if, of the two currents 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament, we 
commit ourselves to that which affirms or 
implies a full restoration, and the final victory 
of good over evil? Let those who demur to 
that course at least remember that if they were 
to treat the texts in the New Testament 
which relate to the Supper of the Lord as they 
treat the texts which relate to the future 
punishment of the wicked, they would infall- 
ibly find themselves landed in the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; or, at the very lowest, in 
Luther’s somewhat paltry evasion and substitu- 
tion for it, the doctrine of Consubstantiation.” 


ee 


Archdeacon Farrar then proceeds to observe 
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that De Quincey states, with clearness and 
force, the fact which only prejudice can deny, 
that the word wonian is always coloured by 
the substantive to which it is jomed. [Here 
the “Reply” resumes.| Of all arguments on 
this question, the one which appears to me the 
most absolutely and hopelessly futile, is the 
one in which so many seem to rest with entire 
content; viz. that ‘eternal or @onian life” 
must mean endless life, and therefore that 
“@onian chastisement” must mean “ endless 
chastisement.” This battered and aged argu- 
ment, . . . if it had possessed a particle 
of cogency, would not have been set aside as 
entirely valueless by such minds as those of 
Origen and the two Gregories in ancient 
days, nor by multitudes in the days of St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome, nor by the most 
brilliant thinker among the schoolmen, nor by 
many of our greatest living divines. 

No proposition is capable of more simple 
proof than that @onian is not a synonym of 
endless. It only means, or can mean, in its 
primary sense, pertaining to an @on, and there- 
fore “indefinite,” since an @on may be either 
long or short; and in its secondary sense 
“spiritual,” “ pertaining to the unseen world,” 
“an attribute of that which is above and 
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beyond time,” an attribute expressive not of 
duration but of quality. Can such an explan- 
ation of the word be denied by any competent 
or thoughtful reader of John v. 89; vi. 54; xvii. 
8; 1 John v. 18, 202 Would not the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘‘ endless” into those Divine 
utterances be an unspeakable degradation of 
their meaning? And as for the argument that 
the redeemed would thus lose their promised 
bliss, it is at once so unscriptural and so selfish 
that, after what Mr. Cox and others have said 
of it, one may hope that no one will ever be 
able to use it again without a blush. I cannot 
here diverge into a discussion with Bishop 
Wordsworth and Canon Ryle, whose sermons 
need some adversaria rather longer than I can 
here devote to them; but as they both dwell 
on the fact that people who spoke Greek inter- 
preted aidveos to mean endless, I reply that 
some of the greatest masters of Greek, both in 
classical times and among the Fathers, saw 
quite clearly that, though the word might 
connote endlessness by being attributively 
added to endless things, it had in itself 
no such meaning. I cannot conceive how 
any candid mind can deny the force of 
these considerations. If even Origenists 
would freely speak of future punishment as 
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aidvos but never as 4aredetrntos1—if, as even 
these papers have shown, Plato uses the 
word as the antithesis of endlessness—if St. 
Gregory of Nyssa uses it as the epithet of 
“an interval”—if, as though to leave this 
Augustinian argument without the faintest 
shadow of a foundation, there are absolutely 
two passages of Scripture (Hab. iii. 6 and Rom. 
xvi. 25) where this very word occurs in two 
consecutive clauses, and is, in the second of 
the two clauses, applied to God, and yet is, in 
the first of the two clauses, applied to things 
which are temporary or terminated — what 
shall be said of disputants who still enlist the 
controversial services of a phantom which has 
been so often laid in the tomb from which it 
ought never again to emerge ? How is it that 
not one out of the scores of writers who have 
animadverted on my book have so much as 
noticed the very remarkable fact to which I 
have called attention, that those who followed 
Origen in holding out a possible hope beyond 
the grave founded their argument for the ter- 
minability of torments on the acknowledged 
sense of this very word, and on the fact that 
other words and phrases which do unmistak- 


1 Not ateXevravos, a word known to Dr. Littledale, but not 
to the Greek language. 
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ably mean endless are used of the duration of 
good, but are never used of the duration of 
evil 2} 

Of the carping verbal criticism to which 
Professor Birks has descended, I take no notice. 
I have already alluded to what he says about 
my “loose massing of authorities,” and to the 
entire misconception which he shares with 
Professor Salmon as to-my reason for betraying 
“a dislike of any element of sensible pain in 
the punishment of the future.” I am sorry 
that he should charge me with ‘‘ vehement 
invective and gushes of indignant declamation 
against those simple believers in the Bible, 
who dare not give up any part of the creed of 
their childhood till they see surer grounds for 
rejecting it than the unwillingness of sinful 
hearts to believe anything so alarming, and an 
offered choice, in its stead, of three or four 
contradictory alternatives which exclude each 
other.” I fear that this sentence proves that 
Professor Birks has not, even in the school of 
persecution, himself learned that ‘ caution, and 
patience of thought, and exclusion of hasty 
speech,” which he preaches to me. He will 
not find in my book a word of invective against 


‘ Cesarius, Dial. 3, in Huet’s Origeniana (Opp. ed. Paris, 
lv. 233). 
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‘simple believers,” though he will find what 
he calls invective and declamation against 
errors which I believe to be at dangerous vari- 
ance with that revelation which God has given 
us of Himself in His Son. On the contrary, 
he will find that, in order to represent the 
“horribile decretum” in its very best light, I 
gave it originally, not in the language of 
modern pulpiteers, but in the powerful images 
of men of splendid genius. No names could 
have been selected which lent more lustre to 
the false theology of revolting, vindictive, 
material torments than those of Dante, Shak- 
speare, Jeremy Taylor, and Milton; and no 
names certainly which I regard with a warmer 
love or.a deeper reverence. And if this were 
not a sufficiently obvious proof that I did not 
dream of attacking those who held even the 
most abhorrent and the most unscriptural 
accretions to the belief in hell, I expressly 
said that I knew them to be held in deep 
sorrow by many good, holy, and loving Chris- 
tians. I need not stoop to refute the uncharit- 
able insinuations that I reject these inferences 
because I regard them as “alarming,” or 
because I share the prevalent tendency to set 
aside the warnings of God. If my Fifth 
Sermon does not suffice to show the utter base- 
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lessness of such innuendoes, I am more than con- 
tent to leave them unanswered. There are some 
criticisms which are sheltered from refutation 
by disdain. And yet how strange it is that 
Professor Birks, determined to use a two-edged 
sword, goes on to say that I myself adopt the 
very method of those whose terrible pictures | 
reprobate, when I speak of the horrors of that 
disease which is God’s executioner on drunk- 
enness. Well, but in the first place, the 
description is not mine at all! It is simply 
quoted from the pages of one whose name I[ 
purposely suppressed, because he has not only 
seen, but actually suffered from, this frightful 
retribution. Has Professor Birks never seen 
it? Alas! I have, and that in women! And 
did it never even occur to him that I at least 
was alluding to facts which no human being 
has ever dreamt of denying, while in my 
opinion Dante and Jeremy Taylor were allud- 
ing to the unwarranted and faith-destroying 
fictions of human fancy which are now rejected 
(as Professor Birks himself admits) by the 
almost unanimous conviction of mankind? 
“But,” says Professor Birks, “‘the Scriptures 
give us no pattern of such ‘ghastly’ modes of 
impressing their warnings!” One might have 
read such a sentence without surprise had it 
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been written by a sceptical layman, but it is 
very surprising indeed when written by a 
Cambridge theologian. Has Professor Birks 
never so much as read Deut. xxvi. 28-35, or 
Broye xxi, 26285; or Isapaie4-6, or sa. hi: 
17-20% Might not multitudes of such pas- 
sages have recurred to his memory had he 
been less eager to find fault ? 

I could adduce many more passages in 
which Professor Birks has not been just in 
his criticisms. At the close, for instance, of 
his paper he says that ‘“‘the practical creed 
of millions is Universalism,” and thinks that 
my involuntarily published volume will “ give 
fresh currency to some of the worst elements 
of a widespread popular delusion’ —that namely, 
which, under the name of religious consola- 
tion, tells sorrowing relatives that every one, 
“except a few prodigious wretches,” has gone 
straight to heaven. Now as to the fact here 
alluded to, it 1s indisputable, and it ought to 
demonstrate how utterly inoperative, how 
worse than useless, is the popular doctrine, 
because it is so often instinctively rejected at 
the very moment when it should have been 
most effective. But this is the very kind of 
hypocrisy which I abhor, and the very kind 
of consolation which I never use. When in- 
deed I find a woman mourning for a drunkard, 
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whom yet she loved,—and driven into wretch- 
lessness by thinking that he is burning in end- 
although I should try to soften 
the agony of that hard despair by the gleam 
of pussible ultimate hope which I think that 
God Himself has lighted in the mysterious 
gloom of the sinner’s future, I should never 
dream of holding out any hope to her that he 
had gone to bliss. He had suffered retribu- 
tion in this world—terrible retribution; and if 
that had failed to win him, he might have to 
suffer a continuance of that terrible retribution 
hereafter. But I should certainly not exclude 
a hope that at least in the Intermediate State 
God’s love revealed in Christ mzght find him 
ere the last great day. And as for the common 
run of men—imperfect, faulty, not saints but 
sinners, yet with many possibilities of good— 
I should be content to say that wherever they 
were, and whatever might be the retribution 
which their sins had incurred, they were 
“taken to the mercy of the Merciful.” I 
never met with any saying about death which 
seemed to me at once more tender and more 
reverent than that of F. W. Robertson : “ He 
is gone. . . . Whyshould we have wished 
him to remain a little longer? Better surely 
as itis. And as to the eternal question—we 


less flames, 
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know of him all that we can ever know of any 
one removed beyond the veil which shelters 
the unseen from the pryings of curiosity— 
that he is in the hands of the wise and loving. 
Spirit has mingled with spirit. A child, more 
or less erring, has gone home. Unloved by his 
Father? Believe it who may, that will 
not I.” 

I come lastly to Professor Gracey. He too 
indulges in verbal criticism, to which I have 
neither space nor inclination to reply, though 
I think I could give him a very satisfactory, 
and even important, explanation of some 
passages which he seems to regard as mere 
nonsense. When he thinks that he ‘ under- 
stands my ignorance,” he is only “ignorant of 
my understanding.” But let me say in reply 
to his concluding page, that I am not at all 
ashamed of not having “mastered every doubt.” 
I came with no compact system; no flawless 
theodicy. No such is to be had. My object 
was very different. It was to show that things 
which were taught as Scriptural were as 
unwarranted by Scripture as they were by 
the confession of even Calvin and Jonathan 
Edwards, agonizing to the conscience, abhor- 
rent to the reason of mankind. Professor 
Gracey is not content with Hope. Does he 
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then prefer Despair? He says that possible 
eons of retribution furnish a dismal look-out— 
a fearful looking-for. Undoubtedly it is so, 
and I do not think that God meant it to be 
otherwise. But does Professor Gracey think 
it more consoling to accept the retribution as 
unending ? If not, his last eloquent sentences 
are to me entirely unintelligible. He thinks 
that I have offered but a weak basis for eonian 
Hope; but I need not surely remind him that 
hope is not certainty, is not even faith. ‘For 
we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen 
is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for? But if we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” 

The three remaining papers powerfully 
support what I desired to maintain. Professor 
Mayor has written with the learning and 
thoughtfulness which we should have expected 
from him, and has dealt ably with points 
which I left untouched. Mr. Beresford Hope, 
alone of all my critics, pots out a decided 
omission in my treatment of the subject, and 
I hail with deep thankfulness his declared 
belief that “all reason, all experience, all 
Scripture, unite in the teaching that the 
Divine work of discipline goes on behind as 
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well as before the veil.” The remarks of the 
Layman deserve the very earnest considera- 
tion of all who desire above all things to be 
faithful, honest, and true. 

I have finished my task, and have not con- 
sciously left a single objection without reply. 
And now I ask, What have the writers who did 
not hold my opinion effected by their eriti- 
cisms? Not one of them has touched, much 
less attempted to set aside, the proof which | 
adduced for my palmary argument, that we 
must mean by “hell” what our Lord meant by 
Gehenna, and that Gehenna did not mean 
endless torment. In spite of unfair deprecia- 
tion, | venture to say that, hastily as my book 
was produced, no modern writer has furnished 
a fuller contribution from Jewish testimonies 
to the decision of this important question ; 
and if this position cannot be shaken, how 
strongly does it tell in favour of Eternal Hope ? 
Again, which of my critics has overthrown, 
or even attempted to overthrow, the various 
arguments founded on the uses of the words 
Olam and aidy or aidvios? And which of them 
has produced the article of Creed, or decree of 
Council, or decision of our Church, which dim- 
inishes the force of the distinct historic proof 


that this view, even when least populer, has 
" 
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never been considered as untenable? And 
which of them has attempted to disprove that 
the splendid name of Butler, so often invoked 
against us, is absolutely on our side? And 
which of them has weakened the testimony of 
the many distinct passages which favour, nay 
distinctly imply, an Eternal Hope? And 
which of them has even attempted to refute 
the exegesis which shows the zpérov petdos of 
post-Reformation traditionalism? It may 
comfort and harden those who love and cling 
to the current dogmatism on endless torments 
—it may effectually blind their eyes from any 
enlightenment as to the real meaning of Scrip- 
ture—it may disastrously prevent them from 
having those noble thoughts of God and large 
hopes for redeemed humanity which seem to 
me to be of the essence of religion,—to be 
told that not we only, but also all the great 
saints and lofty souls who have believed in a 
salvation by faith and hope, have only repeated 
the le of the old serpent, “Thou shalt not 
surely die;” or that we are robbing the 
blessed of their hope of bliss; or that Scripture 
could not have used clearer language (!) to 
express the endless duration of penal torments ; 
or that the non-endlessness of punishment is 
(in spite of the highest decision to the con- 
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trary) irreconcilable with the language of the 
Prayer-book; or that God’s justice is the 
antithesis of His love; or that His justice 
demands the endlessness of misery ; or that we 
only reject endless torments because we do not 
like them; or “which of the two shall we 
Satan the father of lies, or Jesus 


believe 
Christ, who is truth?” and so on, and so on. 
But all this is not argument. It is not even 
the shadow of argument. It may stereo- 
type the bigotry of ignorance, and render 
impregnable the obstinacy of prepossession, 
but it will not have a feather’s weight in the 
ultimate decision. ‘“‘ Believe me that there is 
nothing which Satan more desires than that 
we should believe that there is no such place as 
hell and no such thing as eternal torments. 
He whispers all this into our ears, and he 
exults when he hears a layman, and much 
more when he hears a clergyman, deny these 
things. or then he hopes to make them and 
others his victums.” So writes Bishop Words- 
worth. “ Spectatum admissi .. .?” Setting 
aside the excessively loose, inaccurate, and 
misleading statement of my opinions—if 
indeed (as I am informed) the sentence was 
meant for me,—one would have said, had the 
language been used by any one less to be hon- 
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oured than so estimable and learned a prelate 
—one would have said— 


“ Hic nigre succus loliginis, heec est 
AErugo mera. Quod vitium procul afore chartis 
Atque animo prius, ut si quid promittere de me 
Possum aliud vere, promitto.” 


And when Canon Ryle says, “ At the end of 
six thousand years the great enemy of man- 
kind is still using his old weapon (the daring 
falsehood ‘ Ye shall not surely die’) to persuade 
men that they may live and die in sin, and yet 
at some distant period finally be saved ”.—one 
would have said of so glaring an abuse of that 
text (which would tell equally against any who 
preached the Forgiveness of Sins), and of this 
attribution of a primitive Catholic opinion to 
the devil, and this identification of those who 
hold it (saints though many of them have 
been, in nowise inferior in holiness to Canon 
Ryle) with the devil’s emissaries—one would 
have said of him who spoke thus, had he been 
a less excellent man than the vigorous. and 
worthy Canon, 


“Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” 


But it is more charitable to refuse to treat 
such remarks as serious. What would Canon 
Ryle say were I to charge ham with repeating 
the devil’s daring falsehood, when (as I suppose) 
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he teaches that men may live in sin, and yet 
not die, but even on the bed of death be saved 
by repentance? I should be every whit as 
much justified in saying this to him, as he is 
In saying it tome; for he holds exactly what 
I hold, that men may be saved from death, 
upon repentance, by Christ’s merits, even 
though they have sinned. But one is accus- 
*tomed to this style of theological discussion, 
and one can make large allowance. One could 
hardly expect that eminent teachers should 
confess that they have been mistaken all their 
lives, and, abdicating the papacy of their 
infallible opinions, should go humbly back to 
ignorance again. Yet we all ought to do this 
if necessary. But let those who cannot accept 
our hope learn at least a deeper wisdom and a 
truer charity in the attempt to refute it. To 
go on repeating such arguments of the Dark 
Ages as those which I have quoted is to rely 
on bows and arrows in a battle-field swept over 
its whole surface from every point of vantage 
by the mighty artillery of modern war. They 
may identify us, if it so pleases them, with the 
emissaries of Satan; but certain passages of 
the Gospel in which the Pharisees were blas- 
phemously guilty of a similar identification 
might make them pause and tremble, lest in so 
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doing they should be guilty of a very frightful 
sin. But we shall not retaliate. Do they love 
God? Sodo we. Do they put their trust in 
Christ? So dowe. But, let them denounce 
as they will, our hope for ourselves and our 
fellow-men proves this only—that our trust in 
the love of God is deeper, our faith in the 
efficacy of Christ’s Redemption is stronger and 
larger, than is theirs. 
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AZONIAN METEM PSYCHOSIS. 
(Sequel) By FRANCIS PEEK. 


WHATEVER may be the formal verdict passed 
by the religious world upon the controversy 
on Canon Farrar’s book, we may safely 
predict one practical result from it, namely, 
that those grossly material views of the 
future state until lately so general, and 
which are still held by many persons who 
claim peculiar orthodoxy, will have received 
a further blow. If any proof were needed 
that the spirit of this theology still exists, 
not in one, but in many churches, it may 
be found in the extracts given by Mr. Jukes 
in his work, The Restitution of all Things. 
Some of the horrible details there cited are 
hardly, if at all, exceeded by the teaching of 
the Koran as to the future state; which, for 
example, says—‘‘That unbelievers will be 


cast into a place of fire, where they will be 
845 
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burned for ever, and that, as fast as the old 
skin is consumed, God will provide them with 
another, in order that they may never cease 
' to suffer the full intensity of the torment.” 
Surely, in the face of the shocking beliefs often 
put forward publicly, it was high time for an 
authoritative discussion of the matter. 

Before going further, it may be well to deal 
with a preliminary point. One of Canon 
Farrar’s critics blames him because, while 
expressing himself so severely against the 
doctrine of future material torment, he does 
not show equal repugnance to the idea of 
future mental or spiritual suffering, the objector 
justly observing that this is really often more 
hard to bear than bodily pain. No one, we 
think, will deny this. It will be seen, how- 
ever, on a little consideration, that we are 
here dealing with two ideas between which 
there is a vast difference. Let us look at the 
subject closer. According to the old orthodox 
view, every unconverted being becomes sub- 
ject at death to “material” torture, and this 
for ever. There are, as respects the fate itself, 
no distinctions, no qualifications. The bright, 
kindly youth, the attractive, amiable girl, the 
noble-hearted patriot, the philanthropist, all, 
if not actually in the state of a true believer, 
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share the same fate with the worst of the race, 
the only partial exception being those totally 
ignorant of God’s will. Stated nakedly, this 
idea of God’s character is so horrible, that, at 
every step, we seem to want evidence of its 
being really held by anybody ; but those who 
are conversant with the literature of a large 
section of the religious world, know it is only 
too prevalent. It is brought out with revolting 
vividness in a little book published a few years 
since, entitled Grace and Truth, the sale of 
which is stated to have reached 115,000 
copies.! The details given in its pages only 


1 The following extracts are from the above-named book, 
which is by W. P. Mackay, who describes himself as “a 
minister of the Gospel - ”— 


“You, educated, amiable lady, in God’s sight, are just the 
same as the vilest profligate ; just the same before God as that 
man you heard about who was hanged for murdering his wife. 
This is most terrible, but it is true” (page 4). 

“Tf you had lived for fifty years without. committing one 
sin or having one wrong wish or thought, and just then you 
had an evil thought, and afterwards lived another fifty years 
and died, aged one hundred, with only this one evil thought 
(not even a word or an action), when you came to stand before 
God in judgment, He would put you beside all the offscour- 
ings of the earth, men who for a hundred years never had a 
good thought, and He would say, ‘ There is no dufference’” 
(page 7). 

“Your name may have been written on the communion-roll 
of any or all the Churches, or it may have been written in 
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fall short of the culminating statement of the 
old Calvinistic preacher, who, carrying the 
doctrine to its logical conclusion, declared that 
there are in hell babes a span long. 

No doubt, it would be admitted, even by 
such teachers as these, that there is some 
difference in the intensity of punishment ; 
some being beaten with few, and others with 
many stripes. This mitigation, however, 
must not be pushed too far. To make the 
theory consistent, its upholders assume that 
the few stripes are simply less extreme punish- 
ment, but still eternal, only differing from the 
many stripes in that the latter are more 
severe. 

Putting on one side, for the present, the 
question of duration, it will be found that as 
soon as the idea of material punishment 1s got 
rid of, and that of spiritual suffering, whether 
temporary or enduring, is substituted, we have, 
as above hinted, passed into another region. 
Our views as regards God’s dealings with men 
become after that substitution altogether 


the sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers, but 
‘there is no difference.’ The lake of fire levels all distinctions. 
In hell, and perhaps only there, for the first time, you will 
believe that ‘there is no difference.’ Every one believes it 
there” (page 13). . 
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clearer. We are then able to realise that the 
punishment, in the very nature of it, rests 
upon the just principle of consequence, that 
the fruit is the result of the seed sown. The 
belief then becomes this, that evil deeds justly 
result in suffering exactly proportioned to the 
kind and the amount of guilt; and this truth, 
once grasped, throws a new light upon our life, 
both present and future. By its aid, we can 
even calmly contemplate the death of those 
whose life we cannot but acknowledge to have 
been a failure, since we know that the punish- 
ment they have brought upon themselves, 
being the exact outcome of their conduct, will 
be, both in kind and in amount, such as a 
most perfectly just, wise, and loving God 
approves—such, moreover, as the sufferer him- 
self, could he be brought to see things in the 
light of Divine love and wisdom, wouid 
acknowledge to be necessary and entirely 
consistent with these qualities. 

It is worthy of remark, incidentally, that 
a strange confusion prevails in the views of 
certain theologians regarding the qualities of 
justice and mercy. Statements are made as 
if it were possible that those qualities could in 
some way clash or be contrary to each other ; 
but it must be admitted that as justice would 
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cease to be perfect if swayed one hair’s-breadth 
by mercy, so it equally would do if it yielded 
in the slightest degree to vindictiveness. 
Apply this reasoning to the case before us. 
Perfect justice in the Supreme Being must 
include what we call mercy, which, if rightly 
considered, is only the full recognition by 
omniscient love of every circumstance that 
can mitigate directly or indirectly the fault 
of the criminal, and it would be impossible for 
God to stop short of this without forfeiting 
all claim to be perfectly just. Indeed, the 
only true hope as well as the greatest comfort 
which man possesses, is his confidence in this 
perfect justice of his Creator, not a justice of 
a kind that we are unable in any sense to 
understand, but the quality as it is understood 
amongst men, and seen here to be enforced by 
the Divine law. Were God’s justice in 
reference to the life hereafter different from 
that which He has held up for man’s admira- 
tion and imitation in this world, the name and 
the attribute would be alike unintelligible to us. 


Result of the Recent Controversy. 


If we now go a step further, and pass from 
the consideration of views soon, it is to be 
hoped, doomed to become obsolete, and ask 
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what leht the recent controversy has thrown 
upon the actual state of belief in authoritative 
quarters to-day as to future punishment, we at 
once note that it 1s now acknowledged by most 
thoughtful men, that the final condition of in- 
dividuals cannot always be justly determined 
in the brief time allotted to them on earth. 
To that view we ourselves at once adhere. It 
surely becomes a rational conclusion, when we 
bear in mind how comparatively few of the 
human race in each generation have any really 
adequate opportunity of attaining to that faith 
which is declared to be necessary to salvation, 
and even of those few who may be said to be 
within the sound and influence of the Gospel, 
a small proportion indeed attain in their char- 
acter to that likeness to the spirit of Christ 
which the Scriptures declare is the only proof 
of an acceptable faith and an essential qual- 
ification for eternal life. Are not these the 
plain facts of the case? In the rest of man- 
kind, we behold every variety of character, 
ranging from the kind-hearted unselfish man 
of the world—whom we must in so far admire, 
for his hfe displays in those respects the same 
spirit that was in Christ—down to the heart- 
less, cruel sensualist, from whom those who 
know him best shrink in horror and aversion. 
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To maintain that these differing characters, 
and all others intervening between them, 
living for such different periods of time,—some 
cut off at the earliest dawn of responsibility, 
some dying in extreme old age,—share at 
death the same doom, is to shock every idea 
of righteousness and justice, and to set up the 
worship of a dreadful Moloch in the place of 
that of an equitable, loving God. 

So far as to the general conclusion which 
the controvery has to our thinking clearly 
made out. But there are yet the details. 
Among the many theories which have been 
suggested trying to solve, by the supposition 
of an intermediate state, the difficulty of some 
men passing out of this world so imperfect, no 
mention was made of one which has neverthe- 
less much to be said in its support, and which 
ought to be set forth, if the discussion is to 
have anything like completeness. But before 
stating it, a little clearing of the way is needful. 


The Metaphors of Revelation. 


The Bible revelation, it will be granted, is 
comparatively silent as regards eternity, either 
stretching back in the past or towards the 
future. In this it isin striking contrast to its 
teaching as to our present life and conduct, 
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which is clear and precise. Certainly it gives 
us no clue by which to solve that greatest of 
all mysteries, the origin of evil, and in all that 
it says concerning the future existence, it 
speaks only in metaphor and parable. For 
example, we find it, when describing the abode 
and condition of the blest, speaking of a place ~ 
of rest in which praise never ceases ; a Paradise 
where there is no death, and in which the Tree 
of Life grows abundantly on each side of a 
stream of living water for the healing of the 
nations; a golden City, the breadth and the 
leneth and the herght of which are equal, pro- 
tected by gates of pearl that are never shut by 
day, although there is no night there. Re- 
garding the state and place of the unblessed 
dead, it tells of a bottomless pit, an eternal 
death, an awaking to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt, an everlasting destruction, a 
Gehenna of fire, where the refuse of Jerusalem 
is consumed with continual burning, of a field 
of carnage, such as followed the great battle of 
Gog and Magog in the prophetic vision, of a 
place where the dead bodies of the men who 
have offended are beheld undergoing perpetual 
consumption by the undying worm and the 
unquenchable fire. In reference to those who 


in life professed to know Christ, but who 
Z 
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possessed so little of His Spirit, that they 
did not imitate Him in His sympathy with 
earthly suffering, and made no personal effort 
to administer to the hungry and thirsty, the 
sick and the prisoner, it speaks of a departure 
from Him into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels. All this is very solemn 
in its significance. These are Figures indeed, 
but terrible ones, representing, as they must 
do, awful realities. 


Definite Teachings of the Bible. 


That is one side of the Scriptural presenta- 
tion; there is another complementing it. Be- 
sides this symbolical teaching as to the future, 
there is the Divine revelation regarding the 
past of the race. The statements, as we have 
said, are not very full, but something is told 
us of what happened far back, as well as of 
the present spiritual condition of man, and 
the means needful for his salvation. It tells 
us of a Fall, resulting in hereditary corruption, 
a truth which finds confirmation in every good 
man’s struggle with temptation, and is effec- 
tively illustrated in every bad man’s history. 
It speaks of salvation from this corruption 
through spiritual union with One who is 
the Prince of Life—the Son of God—who has 
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taken upon Himself the human form to save 
the human race. Through His lips it gives us, 
in one long, 
code which, if only universally obeyed, would 


matchless sermon, a perfect moral 


produce on earth a paradise of peace and 
happiness. It pictures—in colours so vivid 
that many an unbeliever in its contemplation 
has been compelled to bow his head in rever- 
ence—a human life admittedly too perfect for 
the human mind to have ever conceived—a 
Divine love so amazing that it forced the 
Apostle, who of all men most grasped its ful- 
ness, to sum up Christian perfection in the 
comprehension of the breadth and length and 
depth and height of the love-of Christ, which 
passes knowledge! Whatever separate action 
of this recorded life we contemplate, we recog- 
nise in it perfection, absolute justice, fullest 
dignity, completest truth, and a love exhaust- 
less, both in its human and Divine aspects. 
This amazing perfection was sufficiently tested. 
During thirty years of a life of trial and suffer- 
ing we can discover no failure in it; and at 
the very close each attribute becomes intensi- 
fied as He hangs upon a malefactor’s cross, 
suffering every variety of pain, in order-—as we 
believe—that the Divine Man might be able 
to rescue every soul that will accept Him from 
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death, both temporal and eternal. This is the 
main Scriptural revelation by which all the 
details must be tried; and where the human 
heart is not altogether dead in selfishness, the 
proclamation of this cross of love has never 
failed to draw men to Christ. The record 
presents this picture to us, with the simple 
precept, Believe on Him, and life eternal is 
yours. Not indeed that it is offered as an 
arbitrary reward, but only as a consequence, 
since true belief involves, through daily 
struggle, a gradual conforming to His Spirit, 
and the union thence existing implies the 
destruction of selfishness or sin, which is 
death, and the beginning of righteousness, 
which is hfe. A soul once united by faith to 
the perfect Christ, and so made a partaker of 
His life, can never die. For it there can be no 
- purgatorial pains, no re-incarnation is neces- 
sary. ‘‘ Where Christ is, there shall His ser- 
vant be,’ and, as the worn-out tenement of 
matter falls away, the real man must rise, 
deathless and immortal, to be ‘‘ for ever with 
his Lord.” 

Such, freed from all excrescences, is, we 
hold, the ideal creed intended for the whole 
Catholic Church, but as we look away from its 
contemplation and gaze around, there are per- 
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plexities. How often must every thoughtful 
mind have felt almost crushed at the apparent 
inconsistency of the existence of such a world 
as this is under the dominion of such a God 
as the New Testament discloses ? While pon- 
dermg on the myriads who have already 
passed away even during the last eighteen 
centuries, to whom even the Name of Christ 
was never known; while viewing the apparent 
triumph everywhere of evil over good, the 
corruption, the baseness, and degradation 
everywhere abounding, the never-ceasing tales 
of innocence corrupted, of villany successful, 
the poor robbed, the weak oppressed, how can 
we keep thoughts and speculations from arising 
unbidden, as to how such a condition of things 
can be reconciled with the rule of an almighty 
and all-loving God? Pass through the lanes 
and alleys of our great cities and see the 
wretched children of profligate parents, half- 
clad, half-starved, covered with sores, foul 
both in body and mind, to whom the very 
Name of God is known only as an introduc- 
tion to a fiercer curse, or a more cruel blow. 
Wander through the wards of such an asylum 
as Harlswood, and contemplate the forms of 
the drivelling idiots, sitting through life list- 
lessly in chairs, from which they may never 
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rise till their day of doom, and _ presenting 
human faces from which humanity is absent, 
yet who still are recognised as members of the 
human race, since otherwise they would have 
to be destroyed as useless and loathsome 
animals. Viewing such sights as these, we 
cannot but speculate and conjecture, as the 
disciples of old did when, looking upon the 
man who was born blind, and remembering 
that their Divine law declared that the sins of 
the fathers were visited upon the children, 
they asked, ‘‘ Master, who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” The 
reply of Christ to this question is not a little 
remarkable. He does not say, ‘ Your ques- 
tion is foolish; how could the man have - 
sinned before his birth?” but He replies, 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but that the works of God might be 
made manifestin him.” This is a form of words 
which certainly permits the conjecture that, 
as some cases of suffering were undoubtedly 
caused by the parents’ sin, so in reference to 
some others there might be such a thing as 
sin before birth visited by suffering from and 
after birth. On the other hand, Christ does 
not satisfy the curiosity of His inquirers, and 
therefore any speculations of this kind regard- 
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ing the past or future must be held as con- 
jectures only, although they may be to some 
extent of use, if they suggest a possible 
solution of some of the difficulties which 
trouble us in these matters; and with this 
view any theory may well be discussed. 


Theory of an Intermediate State. 


Among those holding the necessity for an 
intermediate state, it has for long been gener- 
ally supposed that such a state must be 
spiritual, and therefore be under different 
conditions from those of the present world. 
But to this opinion forcible objections have 
been urged. For instance, it is said that for 
man, as we know him here, Christ took upon 
Himself a human form to die; and that there 
appears no reason why discipline in an-inter- 
mediate state without a body should change 
the depravity of character which had been 
contracted in a physical frame. Or to use the 
words of Canon Ryle, as recently published :— 


‘There seems nothing in such an intermediate state to bridge 
the wide gulf between natural man and his perfect Maker, to 
effect the enormous spiritual change which every child of 
Adam must go through if he is to dwell for ever in God’s 
presence ; and there is an utter absence of any information in 
the Bible that this change can take place after death.” 
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Metempsychosis. 


The question is, whether there is not a mode 
of meeting these difficulties. Cannot the ob- 
jections, regarded as intellectual ones only, be 
done away by giving to the supposed inter- 
mediary state an earthly location? It is not 
maintained that this theory will solve every 
difficulty, especially that fundamental one as 
to the origin of evil in eternity and its per- 
mitted entrance into this world; but if it is 
conceived that, not in another sphere, not as 
spirits only, but by re-incarnation in this very 
world, those who have failed in past lives may, 
again and again if need be, return to undergo 
gonian punishment on earth till the Gospel 
reaches their hearts, and sets them free for 
ever, the whole question takeson another aspect. 
The idea of metempsychosis contains nothing 
new. It is a dogma of many religions, and 
was once, in the early centuries, held in a 
certain form among Christians. The most re- 
markable view of it, of course, is the Buddhist 
doctrine, which teaches that all life is an evil, 
and that each individual at any stage of being 
is but the embodiment of the defects of his 
former existence; so that, when all defects of 
character have been overcome, there being no- 
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thing left upon which a new life can be formed, 
existence will cease for ever—the individual 
attaining Nirvana. 

There is nothing inconsistent with natural 
or revealed religion in the mere idea of metem- 
psychosis. As we have already shown, the 
words of Christ Himself, in one case at least, 
suggest its possibility, and the teachings of 
nature give many hints of the process of such 
a change as is involved in the idea. The ele- 
ments of a tree, when the old body decays, 
return to their primary uses and form similar 
structures; and the chemist can point out 
numberless instances where elements that have 
become corrupted, and undergo the changes of 
death, return to form parts of similar bodies. 
There appears no reason, in the nature of the 
case, why the spirit of a man who has failed 
in one short period of existence should not 
return from Hades (or the place of departed 
spirits) to be incorporated once more at birth 
in an infantile body, under the decree of 
Divine justice, to suffer punishment in strict 
accordance with the character of a past life. 
On this hypothesis we should have a 
Dives entering into the body of a Lazarus, 
condemned to suffer the same poverty and 
wretchedness which he selfishly left unaided ;— 
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the grand lord or lady who, amidst wealth and 
splendour, passed their time in frivolity and 
sin, in corrupting the innocent and increasing 
the misery of the world, would be re-born 
children of the vicious and profligate, justly 
obliged to suffer, in poverty, wretchedness, and 
woe, the penalty of their own past sins, while 
no less fulfilling that strange law of God’s 
government, the visitation of the parents’ sins 
upon their children. Carrying out the con- 
ception a stage further, it may be that, in 
looking upon the repulsive face of the drivel- 
ling idiot, we may be beholding the re-incar- 
nation of one who, like Byron, abused his 
glorious gift of genius to corrupt and degrade 
mankind. . 

At any rate,—and it is this which gives to 
the speculation a chief part of its intellectual 
interest,—this theory offers a seeming explana- 
tion of the extraordinary inequalities which 
meet us every day, not only in adults, but in 
the condition and even in the character of 
infants and very young children. Take the 
latter point. In the same family we see the 
strangest differences. Some of the children 
are born apparently more or less of a cruel and 
malignant disposition; others at the earliest 
stage show themselves most amiable, unselfish, 
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and affectionate. Again, some children are 
born in homes of vice and profligacy where it 
would seem nothing short of a miracle could 
save them from degradation, while others are 
born to happiness and prosperity, in Christian 
families where every influence is_ beneficial. 
In this way, too, an explanation seems to be 
offered of the instinctive desire for children, 
which, on any technical theological view—at 
any rate, any of those held among Christians 
who believe that the great majority are born 
to everlasting suffering—is inexplicable. If it 
is not necessarily a new spirit that comes into 
the world, to run the risk of defilement through 
a life which both Christians and unbelievers 
“unite in describing as almost universally 
involving more suffering than joy, and often 
meaning intense misery, but, instead, may be 
the re-incarnation of a spirit that has previously 
failed (perhaps of one already loved and wept 
over as lost), and which has now another 
opportunity, through the ministry of the 
Gospel, of being brought into communion with 
Christ, and thus escaping for ever from this 
world and entering the joy of heaven—-then 
every Christian would indeed desire the pos- 
session of children. And if we push the hypo- 


thesis to its extreme, itmay be to what may seem 
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its grotesque limit, it might account for the 
extraordinary disappearance of the aborigines 
before the advance of higher types of humanity ; 
the aborigines gradually disappearing in order 
to be re-incarnated, and thus gradually to 
advance, through contact with Christianity, 
to a higher life. It would also throw light 
upon the chief mystery which must have sorely 
puzzled every thoughtful mind, the long-con- 
tinued existence of this evil and suffering 
world, explaining how, notwithstanding all the 
evil and all the suffermg which have since 
~ occurred, the Bible speaks of the salvation of 
Noah in the ark as an act of mercy, whereas if 
the orthodox view is correct, it has been the 
cause of endless misery to countless millions . 
of human beings. 


Mysterious History of the Jewish People. 


Further, it accounts for the mysterious 
history of the Jewish people. Eighteen 
centuries ago they invoked the curse of the 
innocent blood of Christ on themselves and 
on their children; and they have, ever since, 
suffered its awful punishment, being for long 
ages objects of cruel oppression among all 
nations, and still continuing so in some regions, 
although in intellectual power and most moral 
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qualities the Jews are inferior to no people. 
Can it be that in this case the proverb that 
Ezekiel so indignantly repudiated on God’s 
behalf is true, and that, because eighteen 
hundred years ago the fathers ate sour grapes, 
the children’s teeth have ever since been set on 
edge, or is it possible that during all these 
generations the very men who rejected their 
Saviour have been suffering zeonian retribution 
for their crime? When perfect virtue appeared 
in human form they hated it and crucified 
it, and, according to the principle of this spec- 
ulation, they would justly, age after age, suffer 
in every form of cruel oppression from the 
spirit of that robber whom they preferred to 
Christ, and will be still condemned thus to 
suffer, with only such modifications as God’s 
providence sees wise, till the veil is taken away 
and the last time comes, once dimly foreseen 
by the Apostle, when in prophetic rapture he 
exclaimed: “If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead ? 
. And so all Israel shall be saved. 
For God hath concluded them all in unbelief 
that He might have mercy upon all.” This 
stupendous statement would seem far too large 
to apply only to that insignificant number of 
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Jews who may be alive at the time of the 
restoration, but rather to point to some grander 
exhibition of the mercy of God, of which, in- 
deed, the Apostle seems to have caught one 
dazzling glimpse as the prophetic vision faded 
from his view, and left him with the exclam- 
ation on his lips: ‘‘ Oh the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God; 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out !” 


Predictions as to the End of the World. 


This theory of metempsychosis would make 
it easier to understand those mysterious state- 
ments found scattered throughout the inspired 
book, which seem to foretell a great increase 
in wickedness as the end of the world 
approaches—predicting that, instead of pro- 
gressing in virtue, as might be expected, it 
shall wax worse and worse till, hke Sodom and 
Gomorrah, few, if any, righteous can be found 
in it—and also throw lhght on that saying of 
our Lord regarding the time of the end, 
which He declares shall be when the Gospel 
shall have been preached to every nation. It 
would also make plainer St. Paul’s statement 
regarding the development of the mystery of 
iniquity, which it is declared shall be destroyed 
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by the brightness of the Lord at His Second 
Coming. The explanation which is pointed to 
is that when every soul has had every possible 
opportunity which perfect love and justice can 
afford, the world and all that remains in it 
would be burnt up. May not this include the 
obstinate and impenitent who have resisted 
through ages every painful discipline and every 
presentation of the Gospel of love, and of 
whom, indeed, it may then be well said, ‘‘ Itwere 
good for such that they had never been born”? 
Here we stop, having no intention to push the 
matter further than the statement of it as an 
intellectual speculation bearing on this contro- 
versy. 
Conversion. 

Perhaps some may be prepared to raise the 
objection that there is no reason for supposing 
that a man who has failed in one life will 
repent and attain salvation in another. But 
a little thought will show that this objection 
does not apply. Hundreds and thousands of 
our best men have only become Christians 
comparatively late in life—often after many 
years of thoughtlessness and sin, Had these 
been cut off in youth or early manhood, as 
many millions of others less guilty than them- 
selves were, they would, according to the 
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orthodox view, be now in endless, hopeless 
torment; the mere fact that their lives were 
preserved for a few years having, if the old 
view be supposed true, made for them the 
awful difference between endless bliss and 
endless torture. But the matter may be 
stated more widely than this. Who can deny 
that the salvation of each soul has some 
reference to the circumstances in which it is 
placed, when, as the Apostle declares, none 
can “believe in him of whom they have not 
heard”? This, be it remembered, includes a 
far greater multitude, even in this Christian 
land, than is generally supposed. The idea 
that this one life decides eternity, whether 
such life be cut off in the first dawn of 
responsibility, or prolonged to old age, is only 
consistent with the strictest Calvinistic doc- 
trines of Election and Reprobation and the 
awful logical conclusion of ‘babes in hell a 
span long!” 

Again, it may be urged that the character 
of the new life at its commencement must be 
exactly that which existed at the termination 
of the old one, and the position therefore be 
less advantageous, and more certain to result 
in failure. But there is something to be said 
in answer to this. Conversion is often seen to 
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take place in this world after many years of 
sin in connection with some mere hap of cir- 
cumstance—it may be sickness or the being 
brought under the ministry of some good man. 
There are, so to speak, violent interruptions 
shown, not a level of continuity. Moreover, 
the objection takes no account of the influence 
that the body has upon the spirit. How much 
better would even the best be, could they in 
mature life get rid of their bodies, with all the 
habits and physical tendencies to evil which 
repeated departures from right have made, as 
it were, part of their bodily nature, and which 
often prove too strong for their utmost efforts 
to resist. Suppose, for example, the spirit of 
one of those amiable characters who, through 
the influence of bad examples and bad compan- 
~ ions, has been seduced to habits of drunkenness, 
from which vice, when once it has taken 
possession of a man, escape is almost impossible, 
—suppose it freed from the body, which has 
become thus degraded, and consequently liber- 
ated from the cravings which the bodily 
appetite has contracted, and that such spirit 
be re-born in a family where all are temperate 
—how naturally should we then expect a 
better life for it; while, at the same time, how 


just it would be that such a life should begin 
2A 
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in a condition of suffering—the natural fruit 
which former vice had produced in the old 
body. By such an application of this theory, 
you may hypothetically account, indeed, for 
those numberless instances of sufferers whose 
presence in a family is a source of exquisite 
pain of a certain sort to others of the circle, 
and which nevertheless becomes, from the way 
in which the sufferers themselves bear their 
trial, in other modes an unspeakable blessing 
to all about them. Moreover, and this is the 
strong poimt of the case in this particular 
aspect of it, each fresh incarnation would give 
a new opportunity for the revelation to the 
soul of Christ, so often rejected in health, but, 
at last, accepted in suffering. 


Individuality not Dependent on Memory. 


Now we come to the final objection to the 
hypothesis which will probably be the one 
most urged, namely :—That, inasmuch as the 
remembrance of the past is blotted out, the 
new existence would, practically, involve a 
new individuality. In the first place, it seems 
necessary that there should be this forget- 
fulness, if life here is to be a state of moral 
probation. If all was remembered, the 
punishment would tend to take a mechanical 
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effect. But it is obvious that this objection is 
founded upon the belief that the memory of 
the past is necessary for the continuance of 
personal identity. But is this made out? It 
is stated authoritatively that in some diseases 
the memory of a portion of the past life is 
entirely erased, although the effect that that 
past life has had upon the self remains, and 
the fact that the past is forgotten in no way 
diminishes its practical effect upon the indi- 
vidual. For example, let any one imagine 
. twelve months of his own life to be altogether 
forgotten, is he not forced to believe that his 
character will still remain very different from 
what it would have been had those twelve 
months never been lived? Indeed, it may be 
held reasonably made out that personal identity 
has no absolute connection either with recollec- 
tion or with sameness of the body. This latter 
point is amply proved by our experience in 
this world. ‘Take the case of a child who in a 
fit of passion injures itself. Through life he or 
she suffers the effect of that injury, though no 
memory of the childish passion remains, and 
though, as years pass on, the very body in 
which that passion was experienced has become 
changed more than once in the process of natural 
growth. Probably most persons in later life 
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suffer from the effects of indiscretions or sins 
of which the remembrance has become quite 
obliterated. From all these instances we see 
that, even in this world, though the remem- 
brance has ceased and the body become 
changed, yet personal identity remains. It, 
therefore, violates no natural, nor any Divine 
law, to extend this reasoning, and suppose in 
a sufficient number of cases to cover the 
puzzling difficulties of the world that, as a 
spirit enters a new-born babe, it may come, 
not from the void, but from the place of 
departed spirits, to begin, in a state more or 
less happy, more or less suffering, the just 
eonian punishment for the past, but finding 
in it a merciful opportunity for the future. 
Let us restate the practical application of the 
theory. It is that, according to this view, 
selfish men of wealth may be re-born as the 
despised pauper,—that the sensualist and 
profligate may be re-born a child of profligate 
parents, inheriting the fruits of their vice, and 
the punishment of his own sin, not knowing, 
it is true, why he suffers, but being in these 
indirect ways prepared by the effects of that 
suffering to apprehend the true nature of'sin, 
and the acceptance of the Gospel, and through 
it, by the ministry of Christ’s people, to be 
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brought to that union with Christ which is 
immortal life. 


Hell on Earth. 


One last possible objection suggests itself— 
the amount of the penalty. If any one con- 
cludes that there 1s not sufficient possibility of 
punishment in such a re-incarnation, let him 
consider the depth of the wretchedness which 
is the fate of so many—a misery so bitter that 
it leads some even to face, by self-destruction, 
hell itself, as represented in the pictured 
material horrors still believed in, rather than 
endure this world’s sufferings. 


Certain Hope. 


To some these, or any other speculative con- 
jectures, may appear mere dreams. Be it so, 
but even dreams, if they are hopeful ones, are 
sweet. They will from others have a welcome, 
if by their shadowy flittings they suggest even 
a possibility of some solution of a mystery so 
painful as this one is. We are but as 

“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry ;” 
and we are assured that such conjectures have 
relieved the distressing strain which all must 
more or less experience who realise the extent 
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of the woe and misery prevailing in the world. 
But beyond all such speculations we have a 
surer source of comfort in the certainty, that, 
whether such notions contain a truth or not, 
we know that though clouds and darkness are 
round about Him, ‘justice and mercy are the 
habitation of God’s throne,” and therefore we 
are not left without gleams of hght. Walking 
through the streets of our large towns, sad- 
dened by painful sights, by discordant sounds, 
and wondering how such a degradation can be 
permitted of those beings God once made in 
His own image, it is some relief to realise the 
fact that saddest suffering in this world 7s con- 
sistent with God’s laws of government. As 
we raise our eyes to the church spires which 
offer us a glimpse, far up, of the emblem of 
that cross upon which the incarnate God once 
suffered for man, we go on our way in the 
light of His cross, comforted with the sure 
conviction that by and by it will be seen that 
not one of the pangs suffered on earth has 
been unnecessary, and if, unhappily, one soul 
is doomed to suffer eternal woe, it can only be 
after every effort possible to infinite love,— 
every means that infinite wisdom can put forth 
to save it,—shall have been tried and tried in 
vain. | | 
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MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


“We know our place and our portion : To give a witness and 
to be condemned ; to be ill-used and to succeed. Such is the 
law which God has annexed to the promulgation of the truth : 
its preachers suffer, but its cause prevails.’”—Dr. NEWMAN, 
Tracts for the Times, iv. p. ix. 


AcatIn and again it has been asserted or 
implied—even by those whose character and 
position should have made them more careful 
in their statements—that I deny the eternity 
of punishment. 

Once more, and once for all, I desire to 
render such false witness inexcusable by 
saying on the very first page of this book that 
I have never denied, and do not now deny, the 
eternity of punishment. And, to avoid any 
possible mistake, I repeat once more, that 
though I understand the word eternity in a 
sense far higher than can be degraded into the 


1 This Section consists of the “ PREFATORY AND PERSONAL” 
opening to Archdeacon Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment, pub- 


lished in 1881.—J. H. 
iii 
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vulgar meaning of endlessness, I have never 
even denied, and do not now deny, even the 
possible endlessness of punishment. In proof 
of which, I need only refer to the pages of my 
own book—FKiternal Hope—standing as they 
do unaltered from the very first. 

In the month of November 1877, during 
my ordinary course of residence as a canon, | 
preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey on 
12. Peter \1v0i6;){or-for athis cause was the 
Gospel preached also to them that are dead.” 
At that time there had been some discussions 
both on the nature of Eternal Happiness, and 
on the question, ‘Is life worth living?” 
Accordingly, on October 14 I had preached on 
“What Heaven is;” and on November 4 upon 
the value and preciousness of human life. 
But since I desire always and above all things 
to be truthful and honest, it was impossible 
for me to attempt the refutation of that 
cynical pessimism which treats human life as 
a curse and as a mistake, without entering 
into the awful question of future retribution. 
While in common with all Christians I believed 
that there would be a future punishment of 
unrepented sin, and even that it might con- 
tinue without any revealed termination so 
long as impenitence continued, it appeared to 
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me that, on that subject, many of the concep- 
tions constantly kept alive by current teaching 
were derived only from mistaken interpretations 
of isolated texts, and were alien from the 
general tenor of Divine revelation. I knew it 
to be the popular belief, sanctioned by ordinary 
sermons, that the vast majority of living men 
would pass from the sorrows, miseries, and 
failures of our mortal life into inconceivable, 
hopeless, and everlasting agonies. I gave 
some specimens of that teaching, and in order 
not to prejudge it, those specimens were 
chosen, not from the writings of the vulgar and 
the ignorant, but from the pages of great men 
whom [ love and reverence—from Dante and 
Milton, and Jeremy Taylor and Henry Smith. 
I endeavoured to show, as far as could be 
shown in the narrow limits of a sermon 
addressed to a mixed multitude, that much 
which had been said on this subject was 
unscriptural and untenable. In that sermon, 
and in one delivered on November 18 upon 
the question, “‘ Are there few that be saved ?” 
it was my object to prove that the current 
belief went far beyond what was written, and 
tended to force upon men’s minds a view of 
God’s dealings with the human race which it 
was almost, if not utterly, impossible to recon- 
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cile with all that is revealed to us of His mercy 
and of His justice, and with the whole mean- 
ing of the Gospel of Salvation. 

I venture to think that such subjects should 
not frequently be treated in the pulpit, because 
the field of undisputed and essential truth is 
so large as to supply the amplest materials for 
moral and spiritual edification, without forcing 
us to dwell upon controverted questions. I 
have always acted upon this conviction. 
During twenty-five years I have scarcely ever 
done more than refer to the speculative 
question as to the nature and duration of 
future punishment. In six volumes?! of school, 
university, parochial, and cathedral sermons, 
the reader will scarcely find any allusion to the 
controversy. I have held it sufficient to dwell 
on the certain and awful truth that, both in 
this world and the next, God punishes sin ; 
that without repentance sin cannot be for- 


1 The Fall of Man, and other Sermons; 4th Thousand, The 
Witness of History to Christ. Hulsean Lectures for 1870; 7th 
Thousand. The Silence and Voices of God. University and 
other Sermons; 6th Thousand. In the Days of thy Youth. 
Practical Sermons at Marlborough College, 1871-1876; 7th 
Thousand. Saintly Workers. Lent Addresses at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, 1879 ; 4th Thousand. Ephphatha, or, The Amelioration 
of the World. Westminster Abbey Sermons, 1880; 3rd 
Thousand. 
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given ; that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord; that by the death of Christ and the 
gift of the Spirit the love of our Father in 
Heaven has provided us with the means of 
redemption and given us the grace which leads 
to sanctification. But there would be no chance 
of religious sincerity or of spiritual progress, 
if we were never to enter a protest against 
the tyranny of human error when it encroaches 
upon the domain of faith and teaches for 
doctrine the mistakes and traditions of mep. 
The pulpit of a metropolitan cathedral has 
always been considered a legitimate place for 
the treatment of questions which are not so 
well suited for ordinary parochial teaching ; 
nor do I see any reason why Westminster 
Abbey, with its large and mingled congrega- 
tions, should not occasionally be used for 
purposes analogous to those which made the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s Cross so powerful in the 
days of the Reformation. Those who during 
the last four years have heard my sermons 
in the Abbey know full well that, there 
as well as at St. Margaret’s, in ninety- 
nine instances out of a hundred, my aim 
is entirely practical, and my subjects chosen 
from the wide realm of those truths re- 
specting which all Christians are agreed. 
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But I am not at all ashamed, nor do I in the 
least regret, that, when I was naturally led to 
deal with a question in which the popular 
theology goes far beyond the Catholic faith, I 
did not hesitate to express my strong con- 
viction that the opinions traditionally accepted 
by the majority of those who have never 
seriously thought of them, are unwarranted 
and are dangerously wrong. To believe with 
awful reverence in Eternal Judgment is a very 
different thing from believing in the utter 
distortion and perversion of the language and 
metaphors of Scripture which ignorance and 
tradition, working hand in hand for centuries, 
have degraded into what a deeply religious 
modern poet has characterised as ‘ obscene 
threats of a bodily hell.” 

It has been laid to my charge almost as if it 
were a grave fault that in those sermons | 
adopted a vehement tone. Is it a sin to feel 
strongly and to speak strongly? Are the 
Prophets and the Psalmists never vehement ? 
Is St. Paul never vehement? Are St. Peter 
and St. James and St. John never vehement ? 
As for “‘adopting a vehement tone,” my reply 
is that I never “adopt” any tone at all, but 
speak as it is given me to speak, and only 
use such language as most spontaneously and 
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naturally expresses the thoughts and feelings 
with which I write. ‘‘ Every one,” says Dr. 
Newman,' “ preaches according to his frame of 
mind at the time of preaching;” and it is 
quite true that at the time when I preached 
those sermons my feelings had been stirred to 
their inmost depths. I am not in the least 
ashamed of the “excitement” at which party 
newspapers and reviews have sneered. I do 
not blush for the moral indignation which 
most of what has since been written on this 
subject shows to have been intensely needful. 
In the ordinary course of parochial work I had 
stood by deathbeds of men and women which 
had left on my mind an indelible impression | 
I had become aware that the minds of many of 
the living were hopelessly harassed and—lI 
can use no other word—devastated by the 
horror with which they brooded over the fate 
of the dead. The happiness of their lives was 
shattered, the peace of their souls destroyed, 
not by the sense of earthly bereavement, but 
by the terrible belief that brother, or son, or 
wife, or husband had passed away into physical 
anguish and physical torment, endless, and 
beyond all utterance excruciating. Such 


1 Apologia, Appendix, p. 15. 
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thoughts did not trouble the careless or the 
brutal, who might be supposed to need them. 
They troubled only the tender-hearted and the 
sincere. They were the direct result of the 
religious teaching which they had received 
from their earliest years. To the irreligious 
poor the common presentment of ‘endless 
torment” was a mere stumbling-block ; to the 
best of the religious it was a permanent 
misery. ‘The irreligious are driven to dis- 
believe in any punishment, because they have 
heard the punishment with which they are 
threatened described in such a way as to be 
utterly unbelievable ; the religious accept these 
coarse pictures, and are either hardened by 
them into lovelessness or crushed into despair. 
Pharisaism and Infidelity are the twin children 
of every form of theology which obscures the 
tenderness of revelation, and belies the love of 
God. 

Now to me it seemed that the Gospel of the 
grace of God ought to have in it at least some 
message of consolation for more than that mere 
hanaful of the bereaved who can feel sure that 
those whom they love are saved; and not for 
these only, but for all whose imagination is 
strong enough to realise what words mean, 
whose candour is sufficient to make them face 
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the real significance of what they profess to 
maintain. For, if the common language of 
preachers on these subjects be true, there 
seems to be no escape from the logical con- 
clusion that those who are saved are few 
indeed. Popular teachers still continue to 
argue, with no semblance of anguish or of 
horror, that the majority of the millions of 
mankind whom we daily see are perishing ; 
that they are not walking in those paths which 
alone lead to heaven; that, to all human 
appearance, they die as they lived; and that, 
if those who have lived sinful lives, and 
brought forth no fruits of amendment, and not 
even given any visible indication of repentance, 
cannot enter into heaven, then all but a 
fraction of mankind are doomed to hell. Now 
to the mass of ignorant Christians the words 
“to be doomed to hell” have no other meaning 
than to be doomed to agonies in which sinners 
will burn to endless ages in torments to which 
all the racks and wheels and flames of the 
Inquisition—as religious writers again and 
again have told us—are as nothing ; doomed 
to torments which exceed beyond all conception 
the deadhest agony which the mortal body can 
endure on earth. 


I have been sometimes gravely warned not 
2B 
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to attempt to be wise ‘‘ above what is written.” 
It was precisely because I feel the wisdom of 
such advice that I wished to sweep away the 
cruel dogmas and ghastly fancies which, pre- 
tending to represent ‘‘ what is written,” hor- 
ribly distort it,—add to it and take away from 
it, and entomb its pure words in inverted 
pyramids of fallible inference,—and by so 
doing furnish sad instances of being unwise 
above what is written. I obeyed the precept 
by pointing to the errors of that self-styled 
orthodoxy by which it has been so habitually 
and so grievously transgressed. 

Already I observe among the better sort of 
those from whose previous writings no other 
conclusion than the popular one could logically 
have been drawn, an anxiety to back out of 
these conclusions ; a tendency to explain them 
away ; an effort to repudiate them. ‘They are 
now trying to soften down all those parts of 
their dogma against which the heart and con- 
science of man cannot but indignantly revolt, 
because we should otherwise be driven to 
admit that the life which has come to men, 
without their seeking, is and must be to all but 
the chosen few, no blessing, but an awful, intol- 
erable, and inextinguishable curse. In the 
following pages I shall prove, as I have proved 
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before, that the errors which I repudiate have, 
to their fullest extent, been the teachings of a 
majority of preachers, and even of theologians. 
It was my express object to show that they 
were not the teachings of Scripture when rightly 
interpreted, and not the teachings of the 
Church as decided by the decrees of her four 
great Councils, and by the authentic creeds 
and formularies of her faith. 

Before proceeding, I should like to say one 
word on a very common charge which has been 
made against the opinions expressed in my 
Eternal Hope. It is that they were ‘ incon- 
Sistenbs 1)’ that it was ;diticult to. make 
out what I did. exactly believe;” “that 
I adopted Universalist arguments while 
I repudiated Universalist conclusions.” I 
reply that 1t was not my immediate aim 
to be constructive or positive; I desired 
to get rid of what I believed to be false, not 
to lay down fresh dogmas as to what I believed 
to be true. It is painful to me to have to 
repeat once more that the publication of my 
book was forced on me by shorthand reporters 
who published my sermons against my will; 
and that the sermons, though they expressed 
beliefs which I had held for years, were every- 


day sermons written in a few hours, not 
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elaborate theological treatises prepared during 
long leisure. But further, I believe that in all 
arguments upon the details of this solemn 
subject it is very desirable that no systematic 
dogmas should be laid down. The Church 
herself has carefully abstained from laying 
down such dogmas; she has only sketched a 
few great limits, “ Quos ultra citraque nequit 
consistere rectum.” I accept sincerely all that 
the Church of England has required us to 
believe concerning hell. What I repudiate 
is that which she has never required. And the 
reason why neither the Catholic Church, nor the 
English branch of it, has ever defined the 
precise beliefs which have been taught by 
hundreds of individual preachers, is because 
Scriptural teaching on this subject has left 
room for very wide diversities of opinion. If I 
gave their due weight to what are called 
“Universalist ” arguments, it 1s because they 
ought to have their due weight side by side 
with the arguments which prevent most 
Christians from entirely adopting them. And 
we ought to distinguish between that which is 
permissible as w hope and that which is tenable 
as a dectrine. Is there any human being to 
whom it would not be an infamy to confess 
that he did not wish that it were true that all 
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men might be ultimately saved, as it is God’s 
will (1 Tim. i. 4) that they should be saved ? 
We are taught to pray: ‘‘ That it may please 
Thee to have mercy upon all men.” We pray 
for this. Would it not cause us the deepest 
joy if we could be fully persuaded in our 
own minds that our prayer can be granted ? 
Do we wish that any soul of man should 
suffer endless torments? If not, we are 
surely permitted to pay respectful atten- 
tion to the arguments of those who think 
themselves entitled by Scripture to believe 
that which we too desire, but scarcely even dare 
to hope. Those arguments may offer some 
relief to us even when we cannot affirm their 
absolute validity. They may cast some gleam 
upon a horror of great darkness, even if they 
do not enable us to enjoy the boundless day. 
God has given us natures disposed to love. He 
has bidden us to forgive and love our enemies. 
He has told us that His Name is Love. “I 
must believe,” said a devout and learned writer 
nearly two hundred years ago, “that Thy grace 
will sooner or later superabound where sin hath 
most abounded, till I can think a little Drop 
of Being, and but one remove from Nothing, 
can excel in goodness that Ocean of Goodness 
which hath neither shore, bottom, nor surface. 
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Thou art Goodness itself in the abstract, in its 
first spring, in its supreme and universal form 
and spirit. We must believe Thee to be infin- 
itely good; to be good without any measure 
or bound; to be good beyond all expression 
and conception of all creatures, or we must 
give over thinking of Thee at all. All the 
goodness which is anywhere to be found scat- 
tered among the creatures is sent forth from 
Thee, the fountain, the sea of all goodness. 
Into this sea of all goodness I deliver myself 
and all my fellow creatures. ‘Thou art Love, 
and canst no more cease to be so than to be Thy- 
self: take Thy own methods with us, and sub- 
mit us tothem. Well may we do so, in the 
assurance that the beginning, the way, and the 
end of them all is love.” ‘—Is there anything 
wrong in such sentiments? Is it not well for 
the world that all which can be said in their 
favour should be fairly and kindly considered, 
even if they poit to conclusions too bright and 
too vague to be formulated into our Articles 
of Faith ? 

There were, however, in my little volume 
some expressions which, to my great surprise, 


1The Restoration of All Things, Jer. White, Chaplain to 
Oliver Cromwell, a.p. 1712. 
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caused ambiguity in the minds of readers. 
When those terms are explained in the sense 
in which alone I used them, it will become 
even more clear than it has already become 
to the minds of all candid theologians, that my 
views are in the strictest accordance with all 
that is required by the Catholic Church. I 
assert fearlessly that they were, and are, in 
far deeper accordance with “ what is of faith,” 
than the current errors which they were 
intended to repudiate, or the bitter assertions 
which have been urged in their supposed 
refutation. 


I. The first of these expressions was the 
word “eternal.” By “eternal” I never meant 
“endless ;” by “eternity” I never meant 
“ endlessness.” I do not exclude the connot- 
ation of endlessness from certain uses of the 
word, but those uses are the accidents of its 
meaning, not its essence. I use, and always 
shall use, the word “eternal” in the sense of 
the word aionios, and especially in St. John’s 
sense of that word. By “ Eternal Hope” — 
a title not of my own choosing—I meant 
“hope as regards the world to come” 
(just as in our form of the Nicene Creed, 
“eternal life” is ‘‘the life of the world to 
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come”).1 I used this word in what I conceive 
to be its true and not its vulgar sense, which 
I thought that I could do safely, because much 
of my book was devoted to establishing that 
truemeaning. But I have evidently underrated 
the fatal force and fascination of words long 
used in inaccurate senses, ‘‘ which, as a Tartar’s 
bow, do shoot back upon the understanding of 
the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgement.” In the following pages I ask 
the reader to observe that though the writers 


1 This clause is not in the genuine Creed of Niceea, in which 
“‘T believe in the Holy Ghost” is followed by an anathema. 
In the “Constantinopolitan” Creed, or Revised Creed of 
Jerusalem, first occurs kat (wv Tod peXrAovTos aiovos ; but in 
the Creed of Cappadocia now used by the Armenian Church, 
in the Revised Creed of Antioch, in the Creed of Mesopotamia 
now used by the Nestorian Churches, and in the Creed of 
Philadelphia as recited by Charisius at Ephesus, we have ets 
(anv atdveov, Nothing then can be more clear than that 
“aeonian life,” in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, was 
regarded as the equivalent of “the life of the age to come.” 
Now this latter phrase is very far indeed from a necessary 
implication of endlessness, for 0 wéAAwv atov is the “olam 
habba” of the Jews, and this future Age is in Scripture 
expressly regarded as only one step towards a final consumma- 
tion (1 Cor. xv. 24). “Aeon,” says Theodoret (Haer. v. 6), is 
“an interval indicative of time.” On the light thrown upon the 
meaning of the phrase by the fact that St. Gregory of Nyssa 
was not unconcerned in its admission into the Creed (Nice- 
phorus H. E. xii. 13) I shall touch later on (p. 261). See Dr. 
Hort’s Two Dissertations, pp. 106, 138-147. 
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whom I quote often use the word ‘ eternal” 
when they mean endless, the word never has 
that meaning with me. 


II. On the other hand, I generally used the 
word “hell” in its popular, and not in its 
theological sense. In current religious phrase- 
ology nothing is more common than the phrase 
“to die and to go to hell.” Strictly speaking, 
such language is in every case inaccurate, for 
“hell,” in the sense of ‘‘ endless torments,” as 
apart from the retribution of the mtermediate 
state, is a condition which, in its final stage, 
does not begin till the Resurrection and the 
Judgment Day. When, therefore, | spoke of 
“hell” not being endless for all who incur it, 
I meant to indicate the doctrine which has 
now once more been brought into far greater 
prominence by English Churchmen than it had 
been for many previous years, viz., that a soul 
may pass hence into a retribution and punish- 
ment, which is yet not an endless hell, but is 
that intermediate state of purification which 
may be metaphorically included in the term 
‘aeonian fire.” 


IIT. Lastly, by dying “in a state of sin” I 
meant dying without any wsible repentance 
and amendment; in such a state of sin as—so 
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far as human judgment is concerned—would - 
render the soul unfit for heaven. Such bemg 
the case, I find, with deep thankfulness, that 
between Dr. Pusey’s views and my own there is 
not a single point of difference as regards any 
matters of faith ;—that there was no material 
difference between my views and those of 
many of our most learned living bishops and 
theologians I had already been assured. 


IV. Further than this, the reason for some 
apparent contradictions was explained in many 
passages of the book itself. It was due to 
what, for want of a better word, I must call 
the “antinomies” of Scripture. By antinomies 
I do not mean absolute contradictions, but— 
partly adopting the sense in which Kant used 
the word—I mean that semblance of contra- 
diction which results from the law of reason, 
when, passing the limits of experience, we seek 
to know the absolute ;—I mean, in fact, truths 
which (so far as Scripture is concerned) may 
be maintained by opposing arguments of 
almost equal validity. There are some 
passages of Scripture which, if understood in 
their literal meaning, seem to teach a final 
restitution of all things, a final triumph of 
absolute blessedness, a final immanence of God 
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in all things! There are others which, taken 
in their literal meaning, seem to point to the 
final annihilation of the wicked.2 There are 
again others which hold out no definite hope 
of alleviation to the doom of the finally 
impenitent.? There are others, again, which 
seem to point to some temporary punishment, 
some purifying discipline through which men 
must pass, but from which they may be 
saved.* It is in some form of the last aspect 
of the subject that I see the most probable 
solution to our difficulties and perplexities. In 
the doctrine of the Intermediate State, and of 
such changes in the condition of the dead as 
are impled in the ancient practice of prayers 
for the dead ; in that “ probatory fire” of the 
day of judgment, which the Fathers almost 
unanimously deduced from 1 Cor. 11. 13; in 
the doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell ; in the 


Po kerive oC SOUNwOor Winds 3) Xil, of.) ACOS-Ella a les 
homcivs ty, 1b. 1819 > xi. 26) 32: b-Cor. xv. 22-28.050 ; 
PCore Varko stipe wl Ors Philoi179,!10'; Coli. 20's Wt ims 
Me AcmivlOr ate be a iely til4 ol. John 1. See ee 
Mic. vil. 9; Isa. xue 1; etc: 

2 Matt. iii. 12; v. 30; x. 28; Luke xiii. 1-5; xx. 18, 35; 
Atte il. co 7) bom. yar 205 vill, 12s Heb.x. 26-315. Rey 
J4-§, xx1..'8, ete, 

SeMaite SMhI40 050 1 Xvi ex xvedo > Mark iin SOV rs 
Ate bOe Rey, xivesLO: oxxy 10s. xxin8; 

4 Matt. v. 26; Luke xii. 59; 1 Cor. ui. 13, 15. 
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doctrine of the “pain of loss” as containing the 
essence of future retribution; and in all these 
doctrines taken in connection with those con- 
clusions which we cannot but form from the 
infinitude of God’s mercy and the universal 
efficacy of Christ’s Atonement, I see the dawn 
of a “hope for the world to come,” and the 
emancipation of the human heart from the 
terrible pressure of teachings which not a few 
of God’s saints have found it all but impossible 
to reconcile with His Name of Love. 

But I have never pretended to have any 
ready-made rigid scholastic dogma on the 
subject. My object was to repudiate what I 
regarded as unscriptural, not to attempt the 
impossible task of formulating a dogma more 
definite than any which the Church has laid 
down as to what is true. It is doubtless 
because of those very antinomies which I have 
mentioned, which are perhaps inseparable from 
the nature of the subject, that the Church has 
left such large latitude to individual opinion. 

“This alone,” says Perrone, ‘‘is. matter of 
faith that there is a hell.”! The Church of 
England has not even condemned Universal- 
ism; she rejected the Forty-second Article, 


1 De Deo Creatore, iil. 6, § 3 (in Dr. Pusey’s What is of 
Faith? p. 19). 
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which was aimed against it; and she has no 
utterance in any of her formularies so distinct 
‘“‘as to require us to condemn as penal the 
expression of hope by a clergyman that even 
the ultimate pardon of the wicked, who are 
condemned in the Day of Judgment, may be 
consonant with the will of God.”! Knowing, 
therefore, as [ do, how many there are of the 
highest intellect—especially among the laity 
and among our most eminent literary and 
scientific men—who regard the popular teach- 
ing respecting “endless torments” as one of 
their most insuperable difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Christian faith, { still think it my 
duty to show that those torments have been de- 


1 Privy Council judgment, Wilson v. Fendall. As regards 
three or four expressions in the Prayer Book, such as “ ever- 
lasting damnation” (an expression unknown to Scripture, in 
which no such word as “damnation” in its popular sense 
occurs), in the Litany, and “perish everlastingly” in the 
Athanasian hymn, and “eternal death” (an expression 
unknown to Scripture) in the Burial Service, I may observe 
that—(1) the possibility of that awful doom is denied by 
Universalists alone, and not by me ; and (2) those phrases can, 
in any case, only mean what is meant by their Scripture 
equivalents; and (3) they do not exclude the sense of 
“extinction of being,” which is, at any rate, the very anti- 
thesis to endless torments. There is not a single word on the 
subject of endless torments in all the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Forty-second Article, which forbade Universalism, was 
struck out in 1562. 
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scribed in a manner unauthorised by Scripture, 
and that their “ endlessness”’ is not so distinctly 
revealed as not to admit of bemg regarded in 
an aspect less appalling to the heart and more 
reconcilable with all which our Lord has taught 
us of our Father in Heaven, than that in which 
it has been presented in popular teaching. 

But while, in form, this book is a reply 
to Dr. Pusey, in reality my conclusions are 
almost identical with his, except on minor 
points of history and criticism. And though 
I may be met again by refutations, triumph- 
ant only in refuting what I have never said, I 
am not discouraged. The book will at least 
find some serious, candid, and high-minded 
readers. On these this mass of evidence will 
not be without weight. That which is true 
makes its way in time even into the minds of 
those who persuade themselves that they have 
rejected it. What is said of an individual 
matters nothing; but truth and justice ulti- 
mately prevail. ‘He that judgeth me is the 
Lord.” To Him, humbly, yet with glad and 
perfect confidence, I trust the cause which I 
maintain. If what I have written be con- 
demned on earth, | say with Pascal that what 
I here repudiate is condemned -in_ heaven. 
Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, tribunal appello. 


XXI.! 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


“So runs my creed: but what am I 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” —TENNYSON. 


“ And Thou, O God, by whom are seen 
All creatures as they be, 
Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.”—-WHITTIER. 


But to conclude: If, as I have shown, the 
ultimate extinction of the being of sinners 
appears to be taught by the literal meaning of 
many passages of Scripture; and if the final 
restoration of all mankind appears also to be 
taught in many passages of Scripture; and if 
the popular conception of endless torments for 
the vast majority is nowhere indisputably 
taught in Scripture; and if it is only by 
inference we are led to the fear that any souls 
may be finally excluded from the presence of 


1 This Section contains the ‘‘ConcLuSsION” of Archdeacon 


Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment, published in 1881.—J. H. 
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God at the end of the ages ;—if, | say, these 
are the conclusions to which Scripture alone 
has led us, what is it that on this subject I 
finally believe ? 

It will be seen at once that I propound no 
“Optimist theory” (as it has been called), 
“that all men will be saved;” though since 
the suppression of the old Forty-second Article 
that view is nowhere declared to be untenable in 
our formularies as interpreted by the highest 
authority. Still less do I teach that all men 
will attain to everlasting felicity, or that—to 
refer to the coarse instance selected by Jerome 
—a Jezebel will be at last as a Virgin Mary. 
Nay, I do not even say that some men may 
not for ever suffer from the consequences of 
their sins, and from impenitence respecting 
them, dearly as I wish that it were possible 
for us to believe in final universal felicity as a 
glorious triumph of the love of God and the 
cross of Christ. But I think that even if 
some portion of the ‘‘ pain of loss” may con- 
tinue for ever, there is nothing to sanction the 
assertion that such hopes as sinners may here 
embrace may not also be open to them, at 
least until the great Judgment, in the Inter- 
mediate State beyond the grave. The death 
of the soul shall last as long as its willing 
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sinfulness lasts, and its “hell” burn as long as 
its enmity to God continues. The only hope 
is that from this sin and this enmity it may 
at last—far off—before the end of the ages— 
possibly be saved. Hell and death are endless 
conditions so long as there is persistent im- 
penitence. They cease when the soul repents, 
but not till then. But who shall say that 
when the moment of death is over there can 
be no further answer to the sinner’s cry, “ Will 
the Lord cast off for ever, and will He be 
favourable no more? Is His mercy clean gone 
forever? Doth His promise fail for evermore? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Hath He 
shut up His lovingkindness in displeasure ?” 

But it is due to my readers that I should 
try to express this in language as clear as the 
subject admits, not by way of laying down a 
dogma or of giving expression to a novelty, 
but by stating what I hold to be the teaching 
—not of sects or of individuals, or even of 
majorities,—but of the Catholic Church, of 
which I am, and ever have been, a loyal and 
faithful, though most humble and most un- 
worthy son. 

In accordance, then, with what the Church 
has ever held—adding nothing to that Catholic 


creed, and subtracting nothing from it, 
2¢ 
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I believe that on the subject of man’s future 
it has been God’s will to leave us uninstructed 
in details, and that He has vouchsafed to us 
only so much light as may serve to guide our 
lives. 

I believe in God the Father, the Creator ; 
in God the Son, the Redeemer; in God the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

I believe that God is Love. 

I believe that God willeth all men to be ~ 
saved. : 

I believe that God has given to all men the 
eift of immortality, and that the gifts of God 
are without repentance. 

I believe that every man shall stand before 
the Judgment-seat of Christ, and shall be 
judged according to his deeds. 

I believe that He who shall be our Judge is 
He who died for the sins of the whole world. 

I believe that “if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous, and He is the Propitiation for our 
sins.” 

I believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

I believe that all who are saved are saved 
only by grace through faith ; and that not of 
ourselves ; it is the gift of God. 

I believe that every penitent and pardoned 
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soul will pass from this life into a condition of 
hope, blessedness, and peace. 

I believe that man’s destiny stops not at 
the grave, and that many who knew not Christ 
here will know Him there. 

I believe that “in the depths of the Divine 
compassion there may be opportunity to win 
faith in the future state.” | 

I believe that hereafter—whether by means 
of the ‘almost-sacrament of death” or in 
other ways unknown to us—God’s mercy may 
reach many who, to all earthly appearance, 
might seem to us to die in a lost and unregen- 
erate state. 

I believe that as unrepented sin is punished 
here, so also it 1s punished beyond the grave. 

I believe that the punishment is effected, 
not by arbitrary inflictions, but by natural and 
inevitable consequences, and therefore that the 
expressions which have been interpreted to 
mean physical and material agonies by worm 
and flame are metaphors for a state of remorse 
and alienation from God. 

I see reasons to hope that these agonies may 
be so tempered by the mercy of God that the 
soul may hereafter find some measure of peace 
and patience, even if it be not admitted into 


His vision and His Sabbath. 
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I believe that among the punishments of the 
world to come there are ‘‘ few stripes” as well 
as ““many stripes,’ and I do not see how any 
fair interpretation of ‘the metaphor, “ few 
stripes,’ can be made to involve the conception 
of endlessness for all who incur future retribu- 
tion. 

I believe that Christ went and preached to 
the spirits in prison, and I see reasons to hope 
that since the Gospel was thus once preached 
“to them that were dead,” the offers of God’s 
mercy may in some form be extended to the 
soul, even after death. 

I believe that there is an Intermediate State 
of the soul, and that the great separation of 
souls into two classes will not take place until 
the final judgment. 

I believe that we are permitted to hope 
that, whether by a process of discipline, or 
enlightenment, or purification, or punishment, 
or by the special mercy of God in Christ, or in 
consequence of prayer, the state of many souls 
may be one of progress and diminishing 
sorrow, and of advancing happiness in the 
Intermediate State. 

I believe that there will be degrees of blessed- 
ness and degrees of punishment or deprivation, 
and I see reasons to hope that there may be 
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gradual mitigations of penal doom to all souls 
that accept the Will of God respecting them. 

I believe, as Christ has said, that “ all man- 
ner of sin shall be forgiven unto men, and 
their blasphemies, however greatly they shall 
blaspheme;” and that as there is but one sin of 
which He said that it should be forgiven 
neither in this aeon nor in the next, there 
must be some sins which will be forgiven in 
the next as well as in this. 

I believe that without holiness no man can 
see the Lord, and that no sinner can be 
pardoned or accepted till he has repented, and 
till his free will is in unison with the Will of 
God; and I cannot tell whether some souls 
may not resist God for ever, and therefore 
may not be for ever shut out from His 
presence. 

And I believe that to be without God is 
“hell;” and that in this sense there is a hell 
beyond the grave; and that for any soul to 
fall even for a time into this condition, though 
it be through its own hardened impenitence 
and resistance of God’s grace, is a very awful 
and terrible prospect; and that in this sense 
there may be for some souls an endless hell. 
But I see reason to hope that through God’s 
mercy, and through the merits of Christ’s 
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sacrifice, the great majority of mankind may 
be delivered from this awful doom. For, 
according to the Scriptures, though, I know 
not what its nature will be or how it will be 
effected. | 

I believe in the restitution of all things ; and 

I believe in the coming of that time when 
—though in what sense I cannot pretend to 
explain or to fathom— 


GOD WILL BE ALL IN ALL. 


Adéa 7H Oew. 
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CAL TERMS. iz, A LAW DICTIONARY. 

6. A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF THE r2, A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL ARTS AND TRADES, COM- ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 
MERCE, FINANCE, ETC. 13. A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS. 

7A DICTIONARY OF SCKENTIFIC TERMS, 14. A TREASURY OF QUOTATIONS, 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 41, Paternoster Buildings, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


Catalogue of Select Books in Belles Lettres, 
History, Biography, Theology, Travel, 
Miscellaneous, and Books for Children. 


Obefles Bettres. 


ae Letters of Horace Walpole. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Crarzes Duke Yoncez, M.A. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Limited Edition of 750 copies in ‘Two Vols., medium 


8vo., cloth, 32s. 

The present selection comprises the more valuable portion of the famous letters 
to Thomas Gray the poet, Sir Horace Mann, and George Montagu, and is designed 
chiefly for those who, while lacking leisure to attack the bulk of the correspondence, 
may welcome the opportunity of becoming acquainted with ‘‘ certainly the best 
letter-writer in the English language” (vzde Sir Walter Scott). 


The English Novel in the Time of 


Shakespeare. By J. J. Jusszranp, Author of “ English 
Wayfaring Life.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo., cloth. The 
work is divided into six chapters :—I. Before Shakespeare ; 
II. Lyly and his Euphues; III. The School of Lyly.; IV. 
Sir Philip Sydney and the Pastoral romance ; V. ‘Thomas 
Nash and the picturesque romance ; VI. After Shakespeare. 


Light and Shadow: A Novel. 2, oe 


Author of “ The Paradox Club.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
In Thoughtland and in Dreamland. , 
y Esa 


p’EsTerre-Keeuinc, Author of “ Three Sisters,” “‘ Bib and 
Tucker,” &c. Square imperial 16mo., cloth, 6s. ; Preser 
tation Edition (uniform with the above), in Box, 7s. 6d 
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English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 


Ages (XIVth Century). By J. J. Jusszranp. Translated 
from the French by Lucy A. Toutmrin Smiru. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, ras. 

‘‘ This is an extremely fascinating book, and it is surprising that several years 


should have elapsed before it was brought out in an English dress. However, we 
have lost nothing by waiting.’’— Zzmes 


A Summer-Day’s Stroll. By Dr. Benjamin 
Old Chelsea. Eviuis Martin. Illustrated by JosePx 


PennELL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. 


‘Dr. Martin has produced an interesting account of old Chelsea, and he has 
been well seconded by his coadjutor.”—A theneum. 


The: Dwight ot the: Gods, 727 Ss eee 


Garnett, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


“Tf imagination and style constitute the true elixir of literary life, Dr. Garnett’s 
‘ Twilight of the Gods’ should live."—British Weekly. 


; 7 And other Medizval 
The Coming of the Friars, $7¢ ot need 


Avucustus Jsssopp, D.D., Author of “ Arcady: For Better, 
For Worse,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Contents. —I. The Coming of the Friars.-—II. Village Life in Norfolk Six 
Hundred Years ago.—III. Daily Life in a Medizeval,Monastery.—IV. and V. 
The Black Death in East Anglia.—VI. The Building-up of a University. —VII. 
The Prophet of Walnut-tree Walk. 


. For Better, For Worse. By Aucusrtus Jessopp, D.D., 
Arcady * Author of “ One Generation of a Norfolk House.” 
Portrait. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* A volume which is, to our minds, one of the most delightful ever published in 
English.” —Sfectator. 


The Romance of a Shop. Ph ee ie 


Sachs,” “A London Plane Tree, and Other Poems,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


‘‘Miss Levy’s story is bright and fresh ; there is a dash of origiaality in the idea 
and plenty of spirit in its execution,’’—Athexeum. 


By Epwarp Garnett. With 
The Paradox Club. Portrait of Nina Lindon. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Garnett’s dialogue is often quite as good as his description, and im 
description he is singularly happy. The mystery of London streets by night is 
powerfully suggested, and the realistic force of his night- -pieces is enhanced by the 
vague and Schumann-like sentiment that pervades them.” —Saturday Review, 


y . Studies of the Antique and the Medizval in the 
Euphorion * Renaissance. By Vernon Lez. Cheap Edition, 
in one volume. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘Tt is the fruit, as every page testifies, of singularly wide reading and indepen- 
dent thought, and the style combines with much picturesqueness a certain largeness 
of volume, that reminds us more of our earlier writers than those of our own time.’ 

Contemporary Review. 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy. By Vernon Lez. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“'These studies show a wide range of knowledge of the subject, precise investi- 
gation, abundant power of illustration, and heartyenthusiasm. . . . The style 
of writing is cultivated, neatly adjusted, and markedly clever.’’—Saturday Review, 


. Being Essayson Sundry #sthetical Questions. By 
Belcaro * Vernon Lez. Crown 8vo., cloth, §s. 


‘«This way of conveying ideas is very fascinating, and has an effect of creating 
activity in the reader’s mind which no other mode can equal. From first to last 
there is a continuous and delightful stimulation of thought.’’—Academy. 


sgq - A Second Series of Essays on Sundry Aésthetical 
Juvenilia “ Questions. By Vernon Lez. ‘Two vols. Small 
crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


‘* To discuss it properly would require more space than asingle number of ‘The 
Academy’ could afford. —Academy. 
‘Est agréable a lire et fait penser.” —Revue des deux Mondes. 


Baldwin: Dialogues on Views and Aspirations, By Vernon 
Lee. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


‘The dialogues are written with . . . an intellectual courage which shrinks 
from no logical conclusion.’”’—Scotsman. 


sl3a ¢ An Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Lez. 
Ottilie * Square 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘“*A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight into the period 
described.” —Sfectator. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. 


Delivered in the British Museum by Jane E. Harrison. 
With Illustrations. Square imperial 16mo., 7s. 6d. 
‘The best work of its kind in English.” —Ox/ford Magazine. 
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- Its River, Prison, and Ma.riages. By Joun 
The Fleet : Asuton, Author of “Social Life in the Reing 


of Queen Anne,” &c. With 70 Drawings by the Author 
from Original Pictures. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Romances of Chivalry : Told and Illustrated’ in 


. Fac-simile by Joun AsHron, 
Forty-six-Ilustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘The result (of the reproduction of the wood blocks) is as creditable to his 
artistic, as the text is to his literary, ability.”"—Guardian. 


The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 


England: A Social Sketch of the Times. By Joun AsuTon. 
Cheaper Edition, in one vol. Illustrated. Large crown 

8vo., Ios. 6d, | 
‘The book is one continued source of pleasure and interest, and opens upa 
wide field for speculation and comment, and many of ws will look uponit as an 


important contribution to contemporary history, not easily available to others than’ 
close students.” —A ntiguary. 


Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 


People. By Mariana Monrerro. With Illustrations by 
Harotp Coppinc. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s, | 

‘« In every respect this comely volume is a notable addition to the shelf devoted 


to folk-lore . . . . and the pictures in photogravure nobly interpret the 
text,” —Critic. 


; Retold from Firdusi the Persian. By 
Heroic Tales. Hevten ZimmMern. With Etchings by L. 


Atma Tapema. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 5s. ; 


‘‘ Charming from beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimmern deserves all credit 
for her courage in attempting the task, and for her marvellous success in carrying 
it out.”"—Saturday Review. 


Dp; ‘< By Carmen Syztva (The Queen or 
Pilgrim Sorrow. Roumania). Translated by Heten 
ZiMMERN.  Portrait-etching by Latauze. Square crown 
8vo., cloth extra, §s. 


‘« A strain of sadness runs through the delicate thought and fancy of the Queen 
of Roumania. Her popularity as an author is already great in Germany, and this 
little work will win her a place in many English hearts.”—Standard. 
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Chopin, and Other Musical Essays. 


By Hewry T. Finck, Author of “Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


‘‘ There are six essays in this compact and well-printed volume. They are all 
written with great thoroughness, and the interest of each one is admirably sustained 
throughout.”—Freeman’s Fournal. 


. Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
The Temple * By Mr. Georce Hersertr. New and 


fourth edition, with Introductory Essay by J. Henry 
SHoRTHOUsE. Small crown, sheep, 5s. 
eA fac-simile reprint of the Original Edition of 1633. 


‘This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the Introductory Essay 
of the Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’’’—Academy. 


Songs, Ballads, and A Garden Play. 


By A. Mary F. Rosinson, Author of ** An Italian Garden.” 
With Frontispiece of Diirer’s “ Melancolia.” Small crown 
8vo., half bound, vellum, §s. 


‘The romantic ballads have grace, movement, passion and strength. "—S#ectator. 
‘* Marked by sweetness of melody and truth of colour.” —Academy. 


yoy Studies in 

Essays towards a Critical Method. orensh 
Literature. By Joun M. Rosertson, Cr. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘* His essays are always shrewd and readable. His criticisms on the critics are 
enjoyable for the irony (conscious or unconscious) that is in them ; and the book 


will not fail to please lovers of literature and literary history, and to prove sugges~- 
tive to the critical.” — Scotsman. 


| By J. Asupy-Srerry, Author of 
The Lazy Minstrel. “‘ Boudoir Ballads.” Fourth and 


Popular Edition. Frontispiece by E. A. Appey. F cap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘*One of the lightest and brightest writers of vers de société.” ; 
St. Fames’s Gazette. 


: .] and Her Friends. By Mrs. AtFrep 
Caroline Schlegel, Sipcwick. With Steel Portrait. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘« This is a singularly brilliant, delicate and fascinating sketch—one of the most 
skilful pieces of literary workmanship we have seen for a long time.... Mrs. 
Sidgwick is a writer of very unusual equipment, power and promise.” 

British Weekly. 


Amos Kilbright: His Adscititions Adyenturessts Wont 


other Stories. By Frank R. SrocxTon. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“‘ Mr. Stockton is the quaintest of living humorists.”—Academy. 


History. 


Battles and Leaders of the American Civil 


War. An Authoritative History, written by Distinguished 
Participants on both sides. Edited by Roserr U. Jounson 
and Crarence C, Buen, of the Editorial Staff of ‘‘ The 
Century Magazine.” Four Volumes, Royal 8vo., elegantly 
bound, £5 5s. 


LorD WOLSELEY, in writing a series of articles in the Morth American Review 
on this work, says: ‘‘ The Century Company has, in my judgment, done a great 
service to the soldiers of all armies by the publication of these records of the great 
War.”’ 


Diary of the Parnell Commission. Kevse¢wi® 
irom The Daily News. By Joun Macponatp, M.A. _ Large 


crown 8vo. 


The’ End: of the {Middle: Ages: «2s 


| Questions 
in History. By A. Mary F. Rosrnson (Madame Darme- 
steter). Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘* We travel from convent to palace, find ourselves among all the goodness, the 
wisdom, the wildness, the wickedness, the worst and the best of that wonderful 
time. We meet with devoted saints and desperate sinners. . . We seem to have 
made many new acquaintances whom before we only knew by name among the 
names of history. . . We can heartily recommend this book to every one who cares 
for the study of history, especially in its most curious and ascinating period, the 

later middle age.” —Spectator. 


‘cof - A Commentary in the Form of Essays 
The Federalist : on the United States’ Constitution. 


By Avexanper Hamitton, and others. Edited by Henry 
Cazot Lopce. Demy 8vo., Roxburgh binding, Ios. 6d. 


‘‘The importance of the Essays can hardly be exaggerated.’’—Glasgow Mazi, 
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The Story of the Nations. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, and furnished with Maps and 
Indexes, each §s. 

“L/interessante serie l’Histoire des Nations formera . . . wun cours d'histoire 

universelle d’une trés grande valeur.” — Yournal des Debats, 

‘«The remarkable series.” —Wew York Critic, 

“That useful series.’""— The Times. 

‘* An admirable series.’’— Spectator. 

‘* That excellent series.””—Guardian. 

‘« The series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library.” 

“ This valuable series.’’—Nonconformzst. Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘« Admirable series of historical monographs.” —Zcho. 


Rome By ArrHur Giiman, M.A., Author of ‘‘ A History 
* of the American People,” &c. Third edition. 


In Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times, 
The Jews. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. Second edition. 


By Rev. S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of ‘ Curious 
Germany. Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c, Second edition. 


By Prof. Atrrep J. Cuurcn, Author of ‘ Stories 
Carthage. 270% Classics,” &c, Third edition. 


? - By Prof. J. P. Mauarry, 
Alexander 5 Empire. Author of “Social Life in 


Greece.” Fourth edition. 


By Srantey Lane - Poote, 


The Moors in Spain. Author of ‘“ Studies in a 
Mosque.” Third edition. 


‘ By Canon Rawtinson, Author of “ The 
Ancient Egypt. Five Great Monarchies of the World.” 
Third edition. 


By Prof. Arminius VamBiry, Author of 
‘*'Travels in Central Asia.” Second edition. 


. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
The Saracens : Bagdad. By Arruur Giman, M.A., 


Author of ** Rome,” &c. 


Hungary. 


Io 


ireland. By the Hon. Emity Lawtess, Author of “ Hurrish.” 
Third edition. 


Chaldea. By Z. A. Racozin, Author of ‘ Assyria,” &c. 


Second edition. 


The Goths. By Henry Brapiey. Second edition. 
AssyTla: By Zéwaive A. Racozin, Author of “ Chaldea,” &c. 
Turkey. By Srantey Lane-Poote. Second edition. 
Holland. By Professor THoRrotp Rocers. Second edition. 


Medieval France By Gustave Masson. Second 


edition. 


Persia. ! By. S: Gi iW. Benjausn.. Second edition, 
Pheenicia. By Canon Raw .iwnson. 

Media. | By Z. A: Racozm. 

The Hansa Towns. By Heten ZIMMERN. 


Harbyy Britain: Peet ai Jp ie aoa oe 
Carthage,” &c. 


By W. R. Morritu, M.A., Author of a “ A Grammar 
of the Russian Language.” 


; By Srantey Lane Poots, 
Dhe Barbary; 'Corsairs, ee 


Russia. 


in‘Spain, )*< Turkey,’ -é&c. 

The Jews under the Roman Empire. 
By W. Douctas Morrison, M.A. 

Scotland By Jonn Macrintosu, LL.D., Author of “ The 


History of Civilisation in Scotland.” 


(For further information, see ‘‘ Nation Series”? Catalogue. 
Sent to any address on application to the Publisher.) 
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Sir John Hawkwood (l’Acuto). 2", % 3 


-Condottiere. 
Translated from the Italian of John Temple-Leader and 
Guiseppe Marcotti, by Lzaper Scorr. Illustrated. Royal 
8vo., bound in buckram, gilt tops. Limited Edition. 


Extract from Preface.—‘* He was for more than thirty years one of the 
most effective dominators of Italian affairs, and in her history—military, 
political, and social—he figures as a personage whose character and actions 
have an importance more than sufficient to justify the simple curiosity of 
biographical erudition.” 


The Life & Times of William Lloyd 


Garrison, From 1840—1879. By His Cuirpren. Vols. 
III.and IV., completing the work. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 30s. 

Compiled by Mr. Garrison’s two sons, Wendell Phillips Garrison, Literary 
Editor of the Wation, and his brother, F. J. Garrison, the above work is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important contributions yet made to American history 
and biography. . Among those with whom Mr. Garrison was at one time or 
another during his career associated, may be mentioned Mazzini, John Bright, 
J. S. Mill, Emerson, James Mott, William E. Channing, Whittier, Maria W. 
Chapman, Caleb Cushing, Lafayette, Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, Daniel 
O’Connell, George Thompson, Zachary Macaulay, Clarkson, Harriett Mar- 
tineau, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Opie, Haydon, Lady Byron, Sir Jonn Bowring, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and others. 


: - Biographies of Workers in 
Good Men and True * the Fields of Beneficence and 


Benevolence. By Avexanper H., Japp, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


CONTENTS :—I. Norman MacLeod, D.D.—II. Edward Denison.—III. Ar- 
nold Toynbee.—IV. John Conington.—V. Charles Kingsley.—VI. Bishop 
Hannington.—VII. The Stanleys: Father and Son.—VIII. Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D.—IX. Sir Titus Salt.—X. Samuel Plimsoll. 


Life & Times of Girolamo Savonarola. 
By Pasguate Vittari. ‘Translated by Linpa Vittari. 
Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols. Second Edition, 
with New Preface. Demy 8vo., cloth, 32s. 
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Anne Gilchrist .» Her Life and Writings. Edited by 


HerBertT HarLakENDEN GILCHRIST. 
Prefatory Notice by Wittram Micuaet Rossetti. Second 
edition. ‘Twelve Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Charles Dickens as I knew Him: The Stry 


Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
By Grorce Dorsy. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘« Tt will be welcome to all lovers of Dickens for Dickens’ own sake.” —Atheneum. 


- A Memoir. By Sara C. Butt. With Ole Bull’s 
Ole Bull: “Violin Notes” and Dr, A. B. Crosby’s “ Anatomy 
of the Violinist.” Portraits. Second edition. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Johannes Brahms - A Biographical Sketch. By Dr. 


Herman Derrers. Translated, with 
additions, by Rosa Newmarcn. Edited, with a Preface, 
by J. A. Futter Martranp. Portrait. Small crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 


By their Son, Jon Smita Morrat. Sixth edition. 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d.; Popular Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d.. 


‘‘ The biographer has done his work with reverent care, and in a straight- 
forward unaffected style.”—Contemporary Review. 


The German Emperor and Empress : 


The Late Frederick III. and Victoria. ‘The Story of their 
Lives. By Dorornea Roserts. Portraits. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘* A book sure to be popular in domestic circles.”—The Graphic. 


1in1 - His Life and Adventures. 
Arminius Vambery * Written by Himself. With 


Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. Fifth and Popular 
Edition. Square Imperial 16mo., cloth extra, 6s. 
‘« The work is written in a most captivating manner.”—/Vovoe Vremya, Moscow. 


Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam): 3 CU" 


Review of 
his Life and Character, with Selections from his Writings. 
By B. G. Lovejoy, A.M., I:-L.B. Crown 8vo., half-bound 
cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


CBeofogy and MBbifosopBy. 


he Treasure Book of Consolation : 


For all in Sorrow or Suffering. By Benjamin Orme, 
M.A. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


: ' Arranged in the 

Phe: Questionsiof .the Bibles aes as 

of Scripture, with Connective Readings and Tables. By 
W.Carnettey. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The book will be a useful one for theologians and students.” —/%reszde News. 


‘* A book of peculiar value to all who study the Bible.’ — Christzan. 


The House-and Its Builder, “ag 


Discourses : 
A Book for the Doubtful. By Dr. Samuget Cox. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo., paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


By the same Author. In Four Volumes, 


‘¢ Expositions. 
Pp *  demy 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


‘‘We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume, It is 
indeed full of suggestion. . . . <A valuable volume.”—7he Spectator. 


‘* Here, too, we have the clear exegetical insight, the lucid expository style, the 
chastened but effective eloquence, the high ethical standpoint, which secured for the 
earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation.’ —Academy. 


‘*When we say that the volume possesses all the intellectual, moral, and 
Spiritual characteristics which have won for its author so distinguished a place 
among the religious teachers of our time . . . what further recommendation 
can be necessary *”"—onconformist. 
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’ saps vo he King orsMicn.) (bysthe wate 
The Risen Christ : Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, M.A. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘We have again felt in reading these nervous, spiritual, and eloquent sermons, 
how great a preacher has passed away.’’—Vonconformist, 


Christian Facts and Forces. ‘By the Rev. Newman 


| SmytTH, Author or 
“The Reality of Faith.” New edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘* An able and suggestive series of discourses.” —onconformist. 
‘« These sermons abound in noble and beautiful teaching clearly and eloquently 
expressed.’”’—Christzan. 


Inspiration and the Bible: 42 Imqiry. By 


Rosert Horton, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘« The work displays much earnest thought, and a sincere belief in, and love of the 
Bible.” —Morning Post. 


‘«Tt will be found to be a good summary, written in no iconoclastic spirit, but 
with perfect candour and fairness, of some of the more important results of recent 
Biblical criticism.”—Scotsman. 


; ; By the: )ReviivB.: ) Jey Elan, 
Faint, yet Pursuing. Author of “How to be Happy 


though Married.” Sq. imp. 16mo., cloth, 6s. Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 3 


‘‘ One of the most practical and readable velumes of sermons ever published. 
They must have been eminently hearable.”"— British Weekly. 


The Meditations and Maxims of Koheleth. 


A Practical Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By 
Rev. T. CampseLt Fintayson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘*A thoughtful and practical commentary on a book of Holy Scripture which 
meeds much spiritual wisdom for its exposition. . . . Sound and judicious 
handling.” —Fock. 


The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 


Exodus. Lectures by Cuarzes S. Rosinson, D.D., LL.D. 
Second edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, §s. 


‘*Both lectures are conceived in a very earnest spirit, and are developed with 
much dignity and force. We have the greatest satisfaction in commending it to the 
attention of Biblical students and Christian ministers.”—Lzterary World. 
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A Short Introduction to the History of 


Ancient Israel. By the Rev. A. W. Oxrorp, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho, Editor of ‘*The 
Berwick Hymnal,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘ We can testify to the great amount of labour it represents.” —Lzterary World. 


: eane By Henry J. Van Dyke, 
| Ac Reality of Religion. Juars,;. DDae poh. the 
Brick Church, N.Y. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


4s. 6d. 


‘* An able and eloquent review of the considerations on which the writer rests his 
belief in Christianity, and an impassioned statement of the strength of this belief.” 
Scolsman. 


: ae By the Rev. Newman Smytu, 
The Reality of Faith. D.D., Author of ¢ Old Faiths 


in New Light.” Fourth and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘« They are fresh and beautiful expositions of those deep things, those foundation 
truths, which underlie Christian faith and spiritual life in their varied 
manifestations.” —Christian Age. 


A Layman’s Study of the English Bible 


Considered in its Literary and Secular Aspects. By Francis 
Bowen, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘‘ Most heartily do we recommend this little volume to the careful study, not 


only of those whose faith is not yet fixed and settled, but of those whose love for it 
and reliance on it grows with their growing years.”—Nozconformist. 


The Parousia A Critical Inquiry into the New 


Testament Doctrine of Our  Lord’s 
Second Coming. By the Rev. J. S. Russert, M.A. New 
and cheaper edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Critical, in the best sense of the word. Unlike many treatises on the subject, 
this is a sober and reverent investigation, and abounds in a careful and instructive 
exegesis of every passage bearing upon it.” —Nonconformist. 


The Ethic of Freethought : A Selection of Essays 


and Lectures. By 
Kart Pearson, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


‘‘ Are characterised by much learning, much keen and forcible thinking, and a 
fearlessness of denunciation and exposition.” Scotsman. 
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Kuno FiscHer. 
Descartes and His School, mated from the 


Third and Revised Ga Edition by J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noaw Porter, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth, 
16s. 


‘«A valuable addition to the literature of Philosophy.”—Scotsman. 
‘No greater service could be done to English and American students than to 
give them a trustworthy rendering of Kuno Fischer’s brilliant expositions.” —JAZind, 


. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts or 
Socrates : the Phedo of Plato. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* The translation is clear and elegant.”"—Morning Post. 


A Day in Athens with Socrates: f7ansiations 


fromeccie 
Protagoras and the Republic of Plato. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘We ean commend these volumes to the English reader, as giving him what 


he wants—the Socratic . . . philosophy at first hand, with a sufficiency of explana- 
torv and illustrative comment.” —fall Mall Gazette. 


Talks with Socrates about Life ; Translations 


from the 

Gorgias and the Republic of Plato. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A real service is rendered to the general reader who has no Greek, and to 
whom the two ancient philosophers are only names, by the publication of these 


three inviting little volumes. . Every young man who is forming a library ought 
to add them to his collection.’ '—_Christian Leader. 


Natural Causation, 23" cone ee 


E, Ptumerre, Author of ‘ General 

Sketch of the History of Pantheism,” &c. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘* While many will find in this volume much from which they will dissent, there 


is in it a great deal that is deserving of careful consideration, and a great deal that 
calculated to stimulate thought.”--Scotsman, 


Tra¥el, 
By. Josern 


ur Journey to the Hebrides, 77/0" 


and ExizaserH Ropsins Pennety. 43 Illustrations by 
Joseps Pennett, Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


**Tt will be easily understood that we could not plan a route out of our 
ignorance and prejudice. It remained to choose a guide, and our choice, I 
hardly know why, fell upon Dr. Johnson.” 


Studies in the South and West, with 
Comments on Canada. By Cuaries Duptey Warner, 
Author of “ Their Pilgrimage.” Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Studies of Kentucky, The Blue Grass Region, New Orleans, Chicago, etc., etc. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. ,..°” 


Roosevett, Author of “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 
Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to., cloth elegant, 21s. 


‘It contains the highest excellence of letter-press and engraving.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


Rides and Studies in the Canary Isles. 
By CuHartes Epwarpes. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Crown 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. 


** An honest piece of work done hy a capable hand.’”’—Academy. 


- The Land of the Quetzal. By Wittiam T, 
Guatemala * BricHam. ‘Twenty-six full-page and Seventy: 
nine smaller Illustrations. Five Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, £1 Is. 


‘*A book of laborious research, keen observation, and accurate information 
concerning a region about which previously scarcely anything was known.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


A Summer’s Cruise in the Waters of 


Greece, Turkey, and Russia. By Atrrep Cotsecx. Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo., cloth, tos. 6d. 
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The Decline of British Prestige in the 


East. By Ssrm Faris, Editor of the Arabic “El-Jawaib ” 
of Constantineple. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


«A perusal of his book must do the English reader good.” — 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


Daily Life in India. By the Rev. W. J. Wirxins. lus- 


trated. Crown 8vo., cloth, §s. 


“(A very able book.” —Guardian. 


; : . An Account of the Religion and 

Modern Hinduism * Life of the Hindus in Northern 
India. By Rev. W. J. Wirxins. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

‘¢A valuable contribution to the study of a very difficult subject.” —Afadras Mail. 


. . . Essays on Afghanistan, 

Central Asian Questions : G32. ana” cea 

Asia. By Demerrivs C, Boutcer. With Portrait and 
Three Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


‘A mine of valuable information.’’— 77zmes. 


: By Emite pe LaveLeye. 
The Balkan Peninsula. Translated by Mrs. THorpe. 


Edited and Revised for the English Public by the Author. 
Map. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


‘‘ Likely to be very useful at the present time, as it is one of the best books on 
the subject.’’—Saturday Review. 


Tuscan Studies and Sketches. By }#ar#s Scott, 
uthor of A 


Nook in the Apennines,” “ Messer Agnolo’s Household,” 
&c. Many Full-page and smaller Illustrations, Sq. imp. 
16mo., cloth, ros. 6d. 


a The sketches are of that happy kind which appeal to the learned through their 
style, and to the simple through their subjects.” — Truth. 


By Emive ve Laveteye. Trans- 
Letters from Italy. lated by Mrs. Tuorre. Revised 


by the Author. Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“A most delightful volume.”—MNonconformist. 
‘Every page is pleasantly and brightly written.” — Zimes, 


WMisceftancous. 


he Letters of the Duke of Welling- 


ton to Miss J]., 1834-1851. Edited with extracts from 
the Diary of the latter by Curistins Ternune Herrick. 
Crown 8vo., paper boards, 6s. 


4 The Fateful Question and Its 
How Men Pr ORO: Answer. Love scenes from 
popular works of Fictlon, collected by Acnes STEVENS. 
Square Imp. 16mo., cloth, 6s.; Presentation Edition, cloth 
elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. (Uniform 

with “‘ How to be Happy Though Married.”) 
This work presents a collection of extracts from the works of prominent 
novelists, showing the many and various ways in which they treat the marriage 


‘proposal. No effort has been spared to include the widest range of authors 
and varieties of treatment. 


Sketch i i Life in Britain. 
Sylvan Folk. etches of Bird and Animal Li e 
By Joun Watson, Author of “A Year in 
the Fields,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘ His descriptions are so fresh that they will give genuine pleasure to everyone 


‘who reads them. ‘The book will be especially interesting to young readers.” 
Nature. 


Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom. 


By various well-known Experts. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


These Chapters are not confined to the commerce and industries which 
characterise the great rivers: the history of each stream is traced from the earliest 
times. The foundation of the trade and manufactures which distinguish the 
several ports and districts are noticed ; and the improvement of the rivers and 
harbours, and the development of the trade and commerce, up to the latest 
possible period, are dealt with at length. 


Crime : Its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gorpon Rytanps, 
B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
A treatise on crime and its causes, presenting many interesting statistics and 
tables on its fluctuations, and suggesting remedies and a new method of 
meeting it. 
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The Five Talents of Woman. alae Mas 


and 
Young Women. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of 
“How to be Happy though Married,” &c. Sq. Imperial 
16mo., cloth, 6s. ; Presentation Edition, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 


How to be Happy though Married. 
Small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Bridal Gift Edition, white 
vellum cloth, extra gilt, bev. boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s.6d. 


‘‘We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wedding presents.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


CC 99 By the Author of 
Manners Makyth Man.” @%,° 2 Hie 


though Married.” Popular Edition, small crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; imp. 16mo., cloth, 6s. 


: oes Hp ae With Intro- 
Representative British Orations. 3.7... ac, 
by Cuas. K. Apams. 16mo., Roxburgh, gilt tops, 3 vols., 
in cloth box, 15s. ‘The volumes may also be had without 
box, 13s. 6d. 


: +] Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. 

Jottings from Jail. By the Rev. J. W. Horstey, M.A.,. 

Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Literary Landmarks of London. By tsvrexce 


> (He rin ou 
Fourth, revised, and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., 
Illustrated cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


English as She 1S Taught. Genuine Answers to 


Examination Questions: 
in our Public Schools. With a Commentary by Marx 
Twain. Demy 16mo., cloth, 2s.; parchment, Is. 


MARK TWAIN says: ‘‘A darling literary curiosity. . . . This little book ought 
to set forty millions of people to thinking.” 


Proverbs, Maxims and Phrases of all Ages. 


Classified subjectively, and arranged alphabetically. By 
Ropert Curisty. 2 vols., half cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 
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Books for CHhiforen. 


after Dark. By ‘‘Uncre Remus” (Joel Chandler 
Harris). Many Illustrations. Medium 4to., cloth, ee 
edges, 6s. (Uniform with “ The Brownies.’’) 


When Mother was Little. By S.P. Yorxe. Thir- 
teen Full-page Illustra- 


tions by Henry J. Forp. Small square 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Butterfly : Its Nature, Development, and Attributes. 


By Joun Sean Dedicated to Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. Siena: Fscap. 8vo., limp cloth, Is. 


pops tables for little Readers +22 oun 


Mrs; Ar- 


THUR Brooxrietp. ‘I'wenty-five Illustrations by Henry 
J. Forp. Small 4to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘In their present shape, the fables should be very popular among the inmates of 
the nursery, more particularly as they are illustrated with nearly thirty clever 
drawings by Henry Ford, which are beautifully printed in monochrome.” 

Scottish Leader. 


i. Jake, the Runaway ; 375 9nor4 


; : A Home Story. By Fannie Betx Irvine. Illus- 
Six Girls nee 

trated by F. T. Merritt. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

‘The six main characters are drawn carefully, and well differentiated. The book 


has many a touch of simple pathos, and many a passage of light-hearted high 
Spirits.” — Scotsman. 


ihe Brownies = Their Book, 3) 7s fox 
eprinted from 


St. Nicholas, with many new Poems and Pictures, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 4to., cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
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New Fairy Tales from Brentano. Fesligh 
by Kare FreiticrarH Kroexer, and Pictured by F, 
CarrutTHers Goutp. Eight Full-page Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo., illustrated, paper boards, cloth back, 
5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


‘« A really charming collection of stories.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Fairy Vales trom! Brentano.) (oo ee 
Kroexer. Illustrated by F. CarrutrHers Goutp. Popular 
Edition. Sq. imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


“« An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and an inimitable illustrator in 
Mr. Carruthers Gould.’’— Truth. 


: - A Tale of Two Summers. 
In the Time of Roses * ‘Told and Illustrated by 


Fiorence and Epirn Scannextyt, Author and Artist of 
“ Sylvia’s Daughters.” Thirty-two Full-page and other 
Illustrations. Sq. imp. 16mo., cloth, §s. 


“‘ A very charming story.” — Scotsman. 
‘* A delightful story.”,—Punch. 


; - A Fairy-Folk Story-Book. By the 
Prince Peerless : Hon. Marcarer Cottier (Madame 
Galletti di Cadilhac), Author of “Our Home by the 
Adriatic.” Illustrated by the Hon. Jonn Coxuier. Sq. 
imp. 16mo., cloth, §s. 


** Delightful in style and fancy.’ — Scotsman. 
‘« A volume of charming stories.” —Saturday Review. 


: 3 or, Left Behind. By Linpa 
When I icone Child 2 I VIGLARI. | Author P ofa con 


Tuscan Hills,” &c. Illustrated. Square 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


‘*A finer girl’s book could not be had.” — Scotsman. 


The Prince of ae Hundred Soups: 


A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Vernon Lez. Illustrated. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘*There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen ordinary panto- 
mimes.” — Spectator. 
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be and other Sermons for Children of all 
The Bird : Nest, Ages. By the Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D., 


Author of “ Expositions,” &c. Cheap and Popular Edition. 
Imp. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* These beautiful discourses were addressed to children of all ages, and must 
have found an echo in the hearts of many youthful listeners,” —S¢. Fames’s Gazette. 


Spring Blossoms and Summer F ruit ; 


or, Sunday Talks for the Children. By the Rev. Joun 
Bytes, of Ealing. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘They are of simple and instructive character.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ae 2 . His Life and Adventures. 
Arminius Vambéry : Written by Himself. With 


Introductory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo., §s. 


‘*We welcome it as one of the best books of travel that our boys could have 
possibly placed in their hands.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Boys’ Own Stories. By Ascorr R. Horse, Author of 


“ Stories of Young Adventurers,” 
“Stories out of School Time,” &c. Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, §s. 


‘* This is a really admirable selection of genuine narrative and history, treated 
with discretion and skill by the author. Mr. Hope has not gathered his stores 
from the highway, but has explored far afield in less-beaten tracts, as may be seenin 
his ‘ Adventures ofa Ship-boy’ and ‘A Smith among Savages.’ "—Saturday Review. 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 


Newly Edited after the Original Editions. Nineteen Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


é By Tuomas NeEtson 
Two Little Confederates. Pice, With eight fall. 


page illustrations by E. W. Kemsre and A. C. Repwoop. 
Square 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


‘*A charming story.”—American Traveller. 


THE CAMEO SERIES. 


Half-bound, paper boards, price 3s. 6d. each. Fine Edition, bound in parchment, 
printed on Japan paper, numbered and signed, 30 copies only printed, 
25 being for sale; terms on application from Booksellers or the Publisher. 


| C By Henrik Issen. Trans- 
The Lady irom the Sea. lated, with the Author’s 


permission, from the Norwegian by ELeanor Marx AveELIne. 
With a Critical Introduction by Epmunp. Gosse. Portraic 
of the Author and Autograph. 


A London Plane-Tree, and Other Poems. 


By the late Amy Levy, Author of “’'The Romance of a 
Shop,” “‘ Reuben Sachs,” &c. Illustrated by J. Bernarp 
PARTRIDGE. . 


Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. 


By -Witit1am Watson, Author of “The Prince’s Quest,” 
& Frontispiece. 


Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring. *. ae 


Katiwasa. Translated by Sir Witi1aM Jones, and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by T.W. Ruys Davips, Ph.D., LL.D. 


COUN VIGL NGS DC OOCILUNE Kali se 


TheVolumes average about 300 pp., small cr. 8vo., limp cloth, price 2s. each. 


Gladys Fane, By T. Wemyss Rerp. Fifth Edition. 


e 3 e 
Mrs. Keith’s Crime. BS Mee Crone 


Concerning Oliver Knox. By G. Comore. 


Or, An American Heiress 


° g) ° 
Miss Bayle s Romance > in Europe. By W. Fraser 


Rae. 
9 
Isaac Eller’s Money. SUT ea Ree ania 


Chronicles of a Health Resort. a anaes 
y A. Herper, 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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